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PART | 


Introduction 


1 Top-Down and Bottom-Up Approaches 
to Human Security 


Monica den Boer and Jaap de Wilde 


It is incredible how ‘national states’ structure the mind — not just the 
minds of academics who study state sovereignty and national identi- 
ty, and not just the minds of politicians whose actions are simultane- 
ously shaped and constrained by state and nation — but the mind of 
every individual or group willing and able to be political. People in 
most parts of the world are so state- and ethnocentric. Despite glob- 
alisation, every newspaper has separate pages for domestic and for- 
eign news. Even the pages about globalised economics work with dis- 
tinctions such as local, national, regional and world markets. We are 
inclined to think in terms of internal and external. We have learned to 
value the lives of domestic individuals differently than the lives of for- 
eign individuals. Even though most violence occurs in private set- 
tings, we love those close to us more than people we have never met. 
And we have found ways to define who is in the inner circle: In addi- 
tion to family ties, nationalism, ideological ‘isms’, myths about eth- 
nicity, and religions shape collective identities that set ‘us’ apart from 
‘them’, creating gaps between our close ones and the remote ones, the 
‘others’ — even if they live next door. The human security discourse 
intends to break this spell. But can it? Can its conceptual universal- 
‘ism’ be translated into practical policies that overcome the state- 
centric and ethnocentric ‘isms’ that so far have helped to shape and 
execute security policies worldwide? This book shows some remark- 
able forms of local human security policies (called human security 
from below), that have not yet been discussed in the wider literature 
on the subject. This book further elaborates the ongoing debate 
about top-down initiatives to transform traditional state security 
policies into human security policies. 


The human security discourse as such dates back to the Human 
Development Report 1994 published by the United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme ( UNDP), subtitled: New Dimensions of Human 
Security. A year later the Commission on Global Governance (1995) 
elaborated the distinction between the security of states and the secu- 
rity of peoples (see also Lodgaard, 2004). The UN and its institutions 
have often been successful ‘trendsetters’ in international discourse in 
the past, and over the years, the term ‘human security’ has achieved a 
status close to concepts such as ‘sustainability’ (coined by the World 
Commission on Environment and Development (WCED) in 1987) 
and ‘good governance’ (coined by the World Bank in 1989). In some 
countries human security has led to reforms in military strategy (par- 
ticularly in Canada and Norway), while in other countries it has yet 
to even trigger a public debate [in the Netherlands, for example, so 
far only a few articles in the journal Vrede c& Veiligheid and two 
books (Muller and De Gaay Fortman, 2004; Frerks and Klein Gol- 
dewijk, 2007) have appeared on the subject]. We think it should stir 
more discussion. 

Both in theory and in practice, the concept of human security indi- 
cates a shift in the main referent object of security. It is no longer the 
state we are concerned about (national or state security), nor tradi- 
tional warfare (military security). Security has to be about humanity 
at every level, on every scale: individuals, (small) groups, and the 
global population. Security has to be focused on ‘freedom from want 
and freedom from fear’, as it was originally described in the 1994 
UNDP report, and on ‘the freedom of future generations to inherit a 
healthy environment,’ as UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan (2001) 
added. ‘Human security can no longer be understood in purely mili- 
tary terms. Rather, it must encompass economic development, social 
justice, environmental protection, democratisation, disarmament, 
and respect for human rights and the rule of law’ (Annan, 2005). Is 
the shift inevitable? Do we have to change the way we study security 
concerns? Is the shift desirable? Do we want to change the way we 
practise security policies? It is important to find out whether human 
security will be a political buzzword or a paradigm shift in the global 
approach to conflict management. If the concept takes root, there are 
implications for international law (see chapters 2 and 3), for policy 
making and strategic thinking for the military and the police (chap- 
ters 4-6), and for reinterpreting security initiatives by existentially 
threatened local groups of people in conflict-ridden circumstances 
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(chapters 7-10). Last but not least, there are implications for the way 
we study security (chapter 11). 

We analyse human security from two perspectives: its quality as a 
concept in Security Studies (its theoretical value), and its quality as a 
policy device (its practical value). Opinions about its theoretical val- 
ue depend on one’s understanding of the international system. Have 
the combined effects of globalisation and the end of the Cold War 
rendered the traditional distinction between internal and external se- 
curity agendas obsolete to such an extent that traditional security 
agendas have lost their meaning? Advocates of the concept argue that 
state-centric analyses of ‘international’ security fall short of under- 
standing the contemporary dynamics of existential threats. Sceptics 
argue that the sovereign state nevertheless remains the focus of atten- 
tion: states or intergovernmental organisations, like the United 
Nations, are requested to adapt their policies. In contrast with this 
(often implicit) top-down approach, various chapters in this volume 
explore non-governmental human security policies. It can be hy- 
pothesised that these practices are symptoms of government failure 
or of government retraction in situations where the neo-liberal state 
imposes a strategy of ‘responsibilisation’: apparently, people have to 
take care of themselves in order to survive. If the scope and frequency 
of these initiatives increase, it can be hypothesised that structural 
change is taking place indeed. 

This so-called ‘bottom-up’ approach (referred to as ‘human security 
from below’) also provides examples of human security as a policy 
device, implying a redirection of traditional security policies. Opin- 
ions about its value as a policy device depend on one’s general posi- 
tion on the role of the military, the police and intelligence forces in 
society. Can we ‘humanise’ coercive power? Can we effectively inter- 
vene in failed or repressive states on behalf of the suffering popula- 
tion? The human security discourse expresses the urge to focus secu- 
rity policies on people rather than on institutions. Advocates of the 
concept argue that peacekeeping, peace enforcement and peace- 
building cannot be successful without a human security perspective. 
Sceptics argue that contemporary politics overestimates the margins 
for change, which brings human security policies into the sphere of 
either utopianism or traditional power politics in disguise. 


TOP-DOWN AND BOTTOM-UP APPROACHES II 


The Barcelona Report 


In parts 11 and 111 of this book, existing insights in human security 
are refined especially by elaborating on strategies for human security 
from below, and discussing operational consequences for the mili- 
tary and police of switching from state to human security. Part II dis- 
cusses the top-down context of applying human security policies. 
Mary Kaldor (chapter 2) opens the debate by building further on her 
work for the Study Group on Europe’s Security Capabilities. In 2003 
this international team of experts, chaired by Kaldor, presented the 
Barcelona Report: A Human Security Doctrine for Europe: Report 
of the Barcelona Study Group on Europe’s Security Capabilities (re- 
ferred to hereafter as the Barcelona Report). The report was written 
in the context of the European Security and Defence Policy (ESPD) of 
the Eu and includes recommendations to the Eu’s High Representa- 
tive for the Common Foreign and Security Policy (cFsP), Javier 
Solana. 

One of the interesting aspects of the Barcelona Report is that it 
highlights the operational consequences of adopting a human security 
policy. It was well timed: in a period when the EU wants to create 
a military potential of its own (the EspD) chances for institutional 
design are optimal. Moreover, news of the scandals of the us military 
in Iraq (the torture and other in the Abu Ghraib prison in April and 
May 2004; the repeated random killings of civilians and rapes by us 
soldiers reported in May-July 2006 by, among others, The Washing- 
ton Post) show that soldiers tend to be ill-equipped and wrongly 
trained for peace-building activities. Problems like these are not lim- 
ited to us soldiers: Canadian soldiers seriously misbehaved in Soma- 
lia in 1993 (analysed well in a broader context by Razack (2004)), 
and in April 2005, Secretary-General Kofi Annan’s special adviser 
on sexual exploitation and abuse by UN peacekeepers, Prince Zeid 
Ra’ad Al-Hussein, recommended a range of measures to improve 
group discipline and individual responsibility of both military and 
civilian peacekeepers.' The mere need for such a special adviser is it- 
self an indicator of the problems. 

The Barcelona Report pleads in favour of a human security doc- 
trine that consists of seven operational measures: ‘the primacy of hu- 
man rights, clear political authority, multilateralism, a bottom-up 
approach, regional focus, the use of legal instruments, and the appro- 
priate use of force’ (Barcelona Report, 2003: 5). In chapter 2, Kaldor 
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elaborates in particular the international legal and ethical context. 
Accepting a human security perspective has had a major impact on 
the classic distinction between military and civilians, and on views 
about the right to wage war (jus ad bellum) and rights and obliga- 
tions during war (jus in bello). The role of the military needs to be or- 
ganised more in line with how the police are organised in societies. In 
practice, police and military work gets blurred in various ways, while 
the human security approach also implies closer civil-military (CIM- 
IC) cooperation. Therefore, the rights and duties of the military have 
to be defined in terms of peacetime logic rather than the logic of ex- 
ceptional wartime circumstances (which normally implies suspen- 
sion of various civil and human rights). 

In line with this goal, Willy Bruggeman (chapter 3) discusses the 
options for using human security policies to enhance the role of the 
International Criminal Court, as well as other legal instruments to 
curb aggressive interpretations of traditional state security. By em- 
phasising how (the combat of) terrorism and organised crime are 
intertwined, he strengthens Kaldor’s case by suggesting we stop 
looking at wartime as a condition clearly distinct from peacetime and 
start recognising the need to merge criminal law with jus in bello. 
Monica den Boer (chapter 4) links this debate to the already ongoing 
fusion between internal and external security within the Eu. This fu- 
sion implies a redefinition of the roles (and hence training and arma- 
ment) of the military, the police and intelligence services. These 
changes in the division of labour between defence and security or- 
ganisations and law and order organisations again point to the blur- 
ring of traditional distinctions between extraordinary and normal 
politics. This demands not merely new operational policies, but also 
a new system of democratic checks and balances to guard this 
process. Cyrille Fijnaut (chapter 5) emphasises the impotence of 
sticking to traditional security notions. By analysing the European 
Security Strategy report (2003), he reveals the political stalemate 
rooted in nationalism and traditional sovereignty concerns that still 
dominates the attempts to merge internal and external security poli- 
cies into a coherent whole. Through these chapters, we lower the lev- 
el of abstraction from legal principles to policy practices, to finally 
arrive at the level of practical implementation. 

To achieve the operational objectives, the Barcelona Report sug- 
gests the creation of a Human Security Response Force ‘composed of 
15,000 men and women, of whom at least one-third would be civil- 
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ian (police, human rights monitors, development and humanitarian 
specialists, administrators, etcetera) ...” (Barcelona Report, 2003: 
5). ‘Dedicated’ troops need to be accompanied by ‘civilian capabili- 
ties’. These capabilities are hardly specified, but include ‘police, court 
officials, prosecutors and judges’ (Barcelona Report, 2003: 19), ‘po- 
lice, tax and customs officers, judges, administrators, providers of 
aid and human rights specialists’ (Barcelona Report, 2003: 21). The 
‘dedication’ of the troops requires a ‘considerable cultural shift for 
the military and civilians,’ the Barcelona Report (2003: 23) says. The 
traditional military spirit should be combined with the ‘civilian spirit 
of listening, individual responsibility, empathy and enabling others; 
respect for and knowledge of law ...; awareness of gender dimensions 
of conflict and intervention’ (Barcelona Report, 2003: 21). 

Joseph Soeters (chapter 6) addresses the difficulties of creating such 
a team spirit. Both the multilateral nature of deployment (the diffi- 
culty to integrate forces from different armies) and the contradictory 
demands of the operations (how to distinguish the needy civilian 
from the suicide bomber?) require what he calls ‘ambidextrous be- 
haviour’. The growing number of studies on civilian-military coop- 
eration (CIMIC) also show how much needs to be done before troops 
are sufficiently skilful to meet the requirements of the Human Securi- 
ty Doctrine (Holm & Eide, 2000; Winslow, 2002; Brocades Zaal- 
berg, 2005; Rietjens, 2006). 

Nevertheless, the learning process in humanitarian interventions, 
peacekeeping and peace-building spans a mere decade. Experience in 
the context of the UN is growing (from 1945 to 1990 the UN organ- 
ised 18 peacekeeping operations; during the 1990s they organised 34 
missions; Bellamy, Williams and Griffin, 2004: 276-279) and many 
European states take part in that process. Some states already deploy 
human security policies, notably Norway and Canada who, in 1998, 
set up the Human Security Network.” Such think-tanks are pivotal in 
the construction of a global ‘epistemic community’ that promotes 
both the study and the practice of issues raised by the human security 
debate. Among the achievements of the Network is the development 
of the Human Security Index (Hs1), which it hopes will compete with 
the Human Development Index (HD1) and, probably with more suc- 
cess, traditional state-centric indexes like national economic growth 
figures or gross national products. 

The EU may try to follow their example, and is in a special position 
to adopt a human security policy. As analysed in the chapters by Den 
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Boer (chapter 4) and Fijnaut (chapter 5), the quasi-domestic realm of 
the Eu forces the governments of its member states to merge tradi- 
tional foreign policy concerns (focused on state security in mainly or 
ultimately military terms) with Europeanisation of domestic security 
policies (focused on a combination of state and human security in 
terms of law enforcement by police, the judiciary and penitentiary 
systems). Den Boer discusses the consequences for the governance of 
policing within the Eu. 

In fact, the Third Pillar of the EU, which concerns Police and Judi- 
cial Cooperation in Criminal Matters (pjcc) as well as the broader 
range of Justice and Home Affairs (JHA), is more relevant for its im- 
mediate security concerns than the Second Pillar about the cFsPp and 
the EspD. Including the EUFOR mission on Bosnia Herzegovina, the 
Second Pillar focuses mainly on interventions in conflicts out of area 
(also NATO’s main operational focus is out of area, i.e., on the soil of 
non-member states). The difficulties of establishing European police 
cooperation while guaranteeing checks and balances on the results 
provide a test ground for the kind of difficulties the ‘smart manpower’ 
(Barcelona Report, 2003: 23) of a human security response force 
may encounter in the countries it has to police. Especially when the 
presence of a third party will be long term (as can be expected, e.g., of 
EUFOR’s presence in Bosnia Herzegovina and NATO’s presence in 
Afghanistan) the ‘third’ party becomes part of the society where it 
works and lives. The quality of relationships with the local popula- 
tion and civil society then becomes crucial. Hence, internal Eu devel- 
opments may help to evaluate the global developments towards hu- 
man security operations. 


Security for the People by the People 


Part 111 highlights the role of society in human security policies. The 
incentives come from the NGO sphere: the world of non-governmen- 
tal non-profit organisations and networks, often called civil society, 
which work transnationally with or without the consent of govern- 
ments, and essentially beyond their control, just like their commer- 
cial counterparts, transnational corporations (TNCs). Part 111 discusses 
various practices of human security initiatives at the local level. 

In cases of a failing government or a repressive government, the 
public sector has lost its protective functions. A retracting govern- 
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ment runs the same risk. In the absence of a well-functioning public 
sector, people have no choice but to create self-help structures to pro- 
vide them with a minimum of protection. In the chapters by Mient 
Jan Faber, Walid Salem, Jan Terpstra and Eyal Ben-Ari, practices of 
such policies are explored. Faber (chapter 8) discusses various exam- 
ples of lifeline operations in failed states. Ben-Ari (chapter 7) and 
Salem (chapter 9) analyse similar initiatives in the context of the re- 
pressive states. Human security from below in these circumstances is 
about resistance and liberation, or about making day-to-day life 
more bearable. But self-support initiatives occur in well-established 
democracies as well, as is exemplified by Terpstra’s discussion of lo- 
cal security networks in the Netherlands (chapter 10). His analysis of 
how to successfully set up local security networks, in which the role 
of the police organisation remains vital, raises fundamental ques- 
tions about accountability and transparency. Most human security 
studies disregard these problems because they focus from a Western 
perspective on failed or repressive states in the rest of the world. But 
because of the context sketched in part I of this volume — the need to 
incorporate the human security logic as a part of peacetime condi- 
tions too — it works as an eye-opener to apply the same logic to West- 
ern societies. In the context of democratic societies we almost auto- 
matically will consider doubts about accountability, legitimacy and 
transparency when local groups of people start to practise their own 
local security policies, especially when it involves the use of violence. 
Why not raise these issues in the democracies-to-be: should self-sup- 
port initiatives in democracies be judged differently than those in the 
context of failed or repressive states? Should third-party interven- 
tions escape the logic of accountability towards the society where 
they occur? In other words, Terpstra’s concerns about self-help ini- 
tiatives in the Dutch context are extremely relevant for self-initiatives 
described in the context of the Israel-Palestine conflict, Iraq and 
Bosnia. 

An interesting consequence of theorising human security is how to 
interpret these examples of human security from below. Are bottom- 
up initiatives symptoms of government failure or retraction (too re- 
pressive, too chaotic or too lax)? Or are these initiatives logical corol- 
laries of network societies? In other words, do they originate from 
the policy level (a debate about ‘good governance’) or do they origi- 
nate in structural changes of world politics? These questions are 
dealt with in the concluding chapter by Jaap de Wilde. 
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Throughout parts 11 and 111 of the book the interaction between 
top-down and bottom-up human security policies is at stake: a suc- 
cessful human security policy needs roots in society as well as third- 
party support. However local a conflict may be, it is always embed- 
ded in regional and often global contexts. ‘Outside’ actors within 
these structures have a choice to determine their level of direct in- 
volvement, but cannot escape their responsibility to at least make up 
their minds. Kaldor (chapter 2) therefore concludes that a ‘just peace 
theory’ is needed to replace the logic of ‘Just War theory’ in order to 
remind these actors of their responsibility, and to operationalise hu- 
man security into concrete hardware and software for the military 
and the police. In the concluding chapter, De Wilde (chapter 11) ar- 
gues that this only makes sense if the concept of human security 
achieves universal application analogous to the concept of human 
rights. 


Notes 


I www.un.org/apps/news/printnewsAr.asp?nid=1 3874. 
2 www.humansecuritynetwork.org; see also: Canadian Consortium on Human 


Security, www.humansecurity.info. 
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PART II 


Top-Down Human Security Policies 


2 From Just War to Just Peace 


Mary Kaldor 


‘In one of its modes, Just War theory would also abolish 
war by the (theoretically) simple method of calling unjust 
wars “crimes” and Just Wars “police actions”. We have 
here a nice example of what the Chinese call “the rectifica- 
tion of names”, but it presupposes in practice a thorough- 
going transformation of international society.’ (Walzer, 
1992: XXII) 


In this chapter, I argue that just such a thoroughgoing transforma- 
tion in international society is taking place even though it does not 
amount to the establishment of a global state, which is what Walzer 
implied. Just War theory is increasingly stretched and difficult to ap- 
ply in the context of those changes we lump together under the rubric 
of globalisation. These include growing consciousness of humanity 
as a single community, growing awareness that the destructiveness of 
war is unacceptable, increased interconnectedness in all fields, grow- 
ing importance of human rights norms and laws, and above all, new 
forms of overlapping political authority often described as global 
governance involving states, international institutions, as well as civ- 
il society and, indeed, individuals. I will argue that a new ethical ap- 
proach is needed, grounded in the notion that the rights of individu- 
als supersede the rights of states and that, therefore, international 
law that applies to individuals overrides the laws of war. In other 
words, jus in pace should not be suspended in wartime in favour of 
jus ad bellum or jus in bello. 

There is still a role for legitimate military force, but the way it is 
used is more akin to domestic law enforcement than war-fighting. I 
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use the term ‘human security’ to refer to the defence of individuals as 
opposed to ‘state security’. Of course some of the principles of Just 
War theory are relevant to law enforcement, as is much of the con- 
tent of humanitarian law, but a change in the language is important. 
Just War theory does offer a framework for thinking about the justi- 
fiable use of force but that is different from Just War. In particular, 
crucial differences with Just War theory are the reconceptualisation 
of aggression as a violation of human rights, the shift in the authori- 
sation of force from the national state to a multilateral set of arrange- 
ments, and a rejection of notions like ‘collateral damage’, ‘propor- 
tionality’, ‘double effect’ or ‘unintentionality’. 

In developing this argument, I will start by describing the changes 
in warfare and global governance that have resulted from the process 
known as globalisation and then consider the implications for Just 
War theory. I will end by setting out the key principles of a human se- 
curity approach —a new jus in pace. 


The Changing Character of Warfare 


In the twentieth century, military technology became more destruc- 
tive, more accurate and more widely available. Some 15 million peo- 
ple died in World War 1 and some 55 million in World War 11.1 
Around half a million civilians died from allied bombing in Germany 
alone. A million died in the siege of Leningrad. Symmetric war, war 
between two similarly armed opponents, has become too destructive 
to be fought. The importance of nuclear deterrence in the post-World 
War 11 period can be understood as a metaphor for the destructive- 
ness of war in general. This does not mean that such wars will never 
again take place. The war between Iraq and Iran in the 1980s was 
just such a war — millions of young men died in trenches rather simi- 
lar to World War 1 and the war ended in a stalemate. (We often forget 
this trauma and the role of our governments in sustaining that war 
when we discuss Iraq and Iran in 2005-2008.) There are widespread 
concerns about the possibility of such wars in East Asia, as a conse- 
quence of, say, a Chinese attack on Taiwan or a North Korean attack 
on Japan. 

The destructiveness of symmetric war leads to a growing unaccept- 
ability of war in general. This happened already after World War 1. 
The notion that war is a legitimate way for states to pursue their in- 
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terests that held sway in the post-Westphalian period, was rejected in 
the Charter of the League of Nations, in the Kellogg-Briand pact of 
1928, and, above all, in the aftermath of World War 11 when the 
crime of aggression was enshrined in the Nuremberg and Tokyo tri- 
bunals and in the Charter of the United Nations. As with human 
rights norms and rules, these prohibitions have been strengthened by 
civil society pressure, in particular the growth of peace movements, 
especially in the advanced industrial world. 

In other words, the growing destructiveness of war and the grow- 
ing unacceptability of war mean that states no longer have the option 
of using war as a policy instrument and therefore have to deal with 
each other in different ways. Of course, it can be argued that the 
United States (or China) is an exception to this principle. Clearly, the 
Bush Administration, like all governments, does still regard military 
power as a policy instrument. But Iraq may turn out to be the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. The main lessons from the war in Iraq may 
well include the difficulty of using the military instrument, that supe- 
riority of military technology does not bring decisive victories, and 
that legitimacy is more important than force. 

The destructiveness and unacceptability of wars between states or 
symmetric warfare do not mean an end to war. But the new types of 
war are asymmetric, that is to say violence is primarily directed 
against unarmed and unprotected civilians rather than against other 
warring parties; in other words, the increasing use of terror. What I 
call ‘new wars’ are wars that have evolved from guerrilla warfare and 
‘low-intensity wars’ as ways of getting around concentrations of con- 
ventional force. The warring parties try to control territory political- 
ly through fear rather than through militarily attacking an enemy. 
These wars involve a mixture of warfare (political violence), human 
rights violations and violations of the laws of war (violence against 
non-combatants, genocide, massacres, torture and atrocities, mass 
rape) and ordinary crime (looting, pillaging, smuggling, and other il- 
legal forms of war finance). They involve state and non-state actors 
and they blur classic distinctions between combatant and non-com- 
batant, competent political authority and lack of authority, interna- 
tional and external — all distinctions that are critical for Just War 
doctrine (Kaldor, 1999). 

It is often argued that advanced military technology is capable of 
much greater precision than ever before so that wars can be more 
proportionate and discriminate. It is true that contemporary wars 
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fought by the United States make use of precision weapons that 
greatly reduce collateral damage in comparison with the wars of the 
twentieth century. Nevertheless, as I shall argue below, such damage 
is often relatively high in the context of ‘new wars’ because of the dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing between combatants and non-combatants. 


Global Governance 


Globalisation in terms of new waves of migration, increased inter- 
connectedness and the changing character of warfare can be said to 
amount to a ‘thoroughgoing transformation of international society’ 
(Walzer, 1992: xxii). States remain the juridical repository of sover- 
eignty; international institutions derive their legal foundation from 
treaties agreed among states. But in practice, states are hemmed in by 
a system of global governance, in which they remain key actors, 
along with international institutions, regional organisations like the 
European Union or the African Union, transnational corporations, 
NGOs and civil society and even individuals. Their capacity to act as 
autonomous agents is greatly circumscribed and, in particular, the 
recourse to war as an instrument of policy is now prohibited. 

A system of global governance is not the same as a ‘global state with 
a monopoly on the legitimate use of force’ (Walzer, 2004: xiv) and in- 
deed, such a state is probably not desirable since it would have a great 
potential for tyranny. But it is quite different from a world where 
states act as individuals pursuing their national interests to which 
Just War theory, at least in its post-Westphalian guise, is supposed to 
apply. Walzer says that the rights of states derive from the social con- 
tract within states in which individual rights are transmuted into 
state rights in exchange for protection against external encroach- 
ment of life and liberty at home. The ‘Great Divide’, as it is known in 
the International Relations literature (Clark, 1999), between the do- 
mestic civil society peopled by individuals, norms, law and politics, 
and an external state of nature peopled by states that pursue their 
self-interest, is an expression of this conception of the rights of states. 
What is happening today is that the social contract within states is 
being increasingly supplemented by a social contract at a global level 
(Held, 2004; Kaldor, 2003). Rules and laws that apply to individuals 
as well as states are being negotiated among the family of individu- 
als, groups and institutions that constitute what we call global gover- 
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nance. This is why it is possible to talk about a blurring of the distinc- 
tion between inside and outside, domestic and external. The Great 
Divide has not disappeared, but it is no longer so clear-cut. The inside 
can no longer be insulated from an outside of terror, organised crime 
or ethnic and religious conflict. The outside is increasingly perceived 
as a world where individual as well as state rights apply and where 
states no longer have the same autonomy to pursue their interests. 
This is the context in which to rethink the applicability of the pre- 
cepts of Just War. 


Why the Language of Just War is Awkward 


James Der Derian uses the term ‘virtuous war’ to describe the combi- 
nation of ‘virtual war’, that is, war at long distance that we only ex- 
perience through our television screens, and Just War. He talks about 
the capacity of ‘virtuous war’ to ‘commute death’, not only to keep 
death out of sight but also to legitimate death (Der Derian, 2001; see 
also Burke, 2004). There is a fine line between legitimate killing and 
murder, between soldiers as criminals and soldiers as heroes. Just 
War is about managing that fine line. This is why rules of warfare 
have always been so important. But it also means that Just War can 
be used as easily to legitimate war and evade responsibility as to elu- 
cidate what is permissible and what is not, especially in the case of 
long distance wars. This argument applies to both parts of Just War 
doctrine — jus ad bellum (the right to make war) and jus in bello (the 
right way to make war — restraints and limitations in war). 


Jus ad Bellum 
According to James Turner Johnson, cumulative Just War doctrine 
includes the following elements in jus ad bellum: just cause, right au- 
thority, right intention, that war does no more harm than good (ad 
bellum proportionality), last resort, and the purpose to achieve peace 
(Turner Johnson, 1981). In what follows, I focus on just cause and 
right authority. Nowadays, the most common just cause for using 
military forces is humanitarian intervention, which has been re- 
named by the United Nations Secretary-General’s High Level Panel 
on Threats, Challenges and Change as the Responsibility to Protect 
(UN Report, 2004). This proposal, originating in the Canadian-spon- 
sored international commission on intervention and sovereignty, 
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was debated by the United Nations World Summit in September 
2005. The acceptance of the concept has strengthened an emerging 
global social contract whereby the international community is seen 
to be responsible for protecting people in the event of genocide, gross 
violations of human rights, or crimes against humanity. The spread 
of ‘new wars’, in which violence is directed against civilians, com- 
bined with growing human consciousness, has increased the pressure 
not to stand by when tragedies are inflicted on innocent people. 

Yet in most accounts of Just War theory, humanitarian interven- 
tion is an exception, a footnote in discussions of just cause. In the 
third edition of his seminal work on Just War theory, Walzer (2000: 
xii) says that this is the one ‘large and momentous shift’ that has tak- 
en place since he first wrote the book. ‘The issues that I discussed un- 
der the name “interventions” which were peripheral to the main con- 
cerns of the book have moved dramatically to the centre ... [T]he 
chief dilemma of international politics is whether people in danger 
should be rescued by military forces from outside.’ 

In the twentieth century and in most contemporary accounts of 
Just War doctrine, the main just cause is self-defence in the event of 
external aggression. This follows from the prohibitions against war 
introduced as a result of the two world wars. It was not always so. St 
Augustine, the father of Just War theory, was primarily concerned 
about restoration of the moral order. In Christian teachings on Just 
War, the notion of neighbourly love, the protection of others, was an 
important element. War was necessary, according to St Augustine, in 
order to ‘curb licentious passions by destroying those vices which 
should have been rooted out and suppressed by the rightful govern- 
ment’ (quoted in Langan, 1984).3According to John Langan (1984), 
this ‘punitive’ concept of war overrides self-defence. For St Augus- 
tine, war can only be authorised by a public authority for public pur- 
poses — it is about the protection of others. Thus obedience to a right- 
ful authority is central to his thinking and individuals, even if they re- 
ject temporal rulings, have no right to resist. 

A Just War also excludes passion and revenge. Following St Augus- 
tine, medieval scholars, particularly Aquinas, viewed just cause as 
righting an injury or a fault caused by others. Just War was distin- 
guished from holy war in that it was authorised by secular authorities 
and recognised certain in bello restraints. Holy war, by contrast, 
could be authorised by religious authorities and was waged against 
non-Christians. In the transition to modernity, scholars like Francisco 
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de Vitoria and Hugo Grotius were, according to Turner Johnson 
(1981), responsible for the ‘dethroning of religion’. Vitoria, in partic- 
ular, made the point that natural law, the law imprinted by God on 
our consciousness, applies to non-Christians such as American Indi- 
ans. Grotius identified just cause with charity, by which he meant 
something akin to what nowadays we would call humanitarianism. 

The idea that only secular authorities had the right to wage war 
and that wars of religion were anachronistic gradually evolved, after 
the treaties of Westphalia (1648), into the notion that wars could be 
fought for reasons of state. Thus war came to be regarded in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries ‘as a means — and a highly imperfect 
one at that — of settling disputes between two sovereigns who recog- 
nised no common judge’ (Bugnion, 2002). At that time, the emphasis 
of Just War theory was on restraints and limitations rather than on 
just cause. The total wars of the twentieth century, however, called 
into question the legitimacy of reasons of state as well as the possibil- 
ities for limiting and restraining wars, giving rise to the current inter- 
national consensus that only wars of self-defence are legitimate. 

So strong is the insistence that self-defence is the only just cause and 
that the principle of non-intervention should not be violated, that 
several interventions actually undertaken for humanitarian purposes 
have been forced into the straitjacket of self-defence. In the Indian in- 
tervention in Bangladesh in 1971, the Indians justified their use of 
military force in terms of the threat of ‘refugee aggression’ even 
though, as the Indian Ambassador to the United Nations pointed out 
to the Security Council, what was happening in east Pakistan at that 
time was such as to ‘shock the conscience of mankind’.4 In the inter- 
national intervention in northern Iraq in 1991, where the United Na- 
tions established a safe haven for the Kurds, Security Council Resolu- 
tion 688 emphasised the ‘threat to international peace and security’ 
posed by refugees. 

But in a world where the difference between internal and external 
and between state and non-state is blurred, what is the difference 
between aggression and humanitarian catastrophe? In theory, one is 
an attack by a foreign state and the other is inflicted on a people by 
their own state or non-state actors. But in new wars, where states are 
disintegrating and where the warring parties involve paramilitary 
groups, foreign mercenaries, mujahadeen and the like, this distinc- 
tion is more difficult to apply than it would seem. 

The war in Bosnia Herzegovina well illustrates these dilemmas. 
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The war was fought by a combination of remnants of the Yugoslav 
army and territorial defence forces and para-military groups com- 
posed of local and foreign volunteers, both criminal and fanatic. 
Those who favoured international intervention claimed that this was 
a war of aggression by Serbia and Croatia against Bosnia Herzegov- 
ina. Those who were against intervention claimed this was a civil war 
between Serbs, Croats and Muslims. Yet the case for intervention de- 
rived surely from the rights of the victims. This was a war of ethnic 
cleansing, involving massacres, large-scale population displacement, 
detention camps, and widespread atrocities including mass rape. Did 
it matter whether these violations of human rights were inflicted by 
Serbs from Serbia or Bosnian Serbs, by regular forces or paramilitary 
groups, or whether Bosnia Herzegovina was an independent state or 
part of Yugoslavia? 

The problem of how to interpret the attacks of September 11, 2001, 
represents an even more telling case. This was clearly an act that 
‘shocked the conscience of mankind’. President Bush chose to define 
it as an act of aggression and drew the parallel with the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbour that brought the United States into World War 
11. By doing so, he was able to use the phrase the Global War on Ter- 
rorism and justify the attacks on Afghanistan and Iraq. 

But this was not an attack by a foreign state. It was an attack by a 
group of individuals. Supposing the attack has been carried out by 
Christian fundamentalists like Timothy McVeigh who attacked the 
Federal Building in Oklahoma, or Muslim fundamentalists who 
were also American citizens, could President Bush have declared 
war? As Michael Walzer put it in an article soon after September 11, 
the word ‘war’ is unobjectionable as long as those who use it under- 
stand what a metaphor is. But ‘there is right now, no enemy state, no 
battlefield’ (Walzer, 2001). 

What happened on September 11 was a humanitarian catastrophe. 
It could be described, and many chose to describe it in these terms, as 
a ‘crime against humanity’. The implication of this description is that 
the attackers were criminals rather than enemies; they could have 
been any nationality. In such a horrendous crime, there might well be 
a case for military action in a foreign country to apprehend the crimi- 
nals, but the nature of that action would be different from war. 

Why do terms matter? There are two key differences between war 
and humanitarian intervention. One has to do with right authority 
and the other concerns the way military force is used. In medieval 
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times, bellum, the use of force for public ends, was distinguished 
from duellum, the use of force for private ends. Just War theory 
spelled out the criteria for justifying the use of force for public ends — 
the use of force for private ends was considered illegitimate. Only sec- 
ular authorities, who knew no temporal superior, could declare war. 

Nowadays, it is national wars that are becoming illegitimate. Na- 
tional interest can be considered a sort of private interest as opposed 
to the global public interest. The important distinction, nowadays, is 
between the use of force for humanitarian ends and the use of force 
for national ends. Both President Bush and Prime Minister Blair in- 
sisted that their concern was humanitarian rather than national. But 
if the concern is humanitarian, it cannot be authorised unilaterally by 
a government that represents a particular group of citizens, it re- 
quires some multilateral authority. According to Article 2.7 of the 
United Nations Charter, states can unilaterally authorise the use of 
force in self-defence in the event of foreign aggression. But all other 
legitimate uses of military force, including humanitarian interven- 
tion, can only be authorised by the United Nations Security Council 
under Chapter VII of the Charter. This needs to be augmented by a 
set of rules that allow for situations where the Security Council is 
blocked, but the principle of multilateral authorisation for all uses of 
military force other than self-defence is critical. 


Jus in Bello 
The second difference between war and humanitarian intervention 
has to do with means. Just War theory and its codification in inter- 
national law in the second half of the nineteenth century applied to 
states. In the Middle Ages, Just War was fought among European 
princes and other political authorities; it did not apply to internal vi- 
olence or to wars against non-Christians such as the Crusades. 
James Turner Johnson (1981) describes several instances where in- 
ternal rebellions were put down with great brutality, apparently 
with the approval of theologians of Just War. Thus, for example, 
Luther approved of the suppression of the German peasant rebellion 
in the sixteenth century, on the grounds of right authority, even 
without restraint. Likewise, restraints that were practised in wars 
within Europe in the nineteenth century did not apply in colonial in- 
terventions, which were never described as wars, rather as rebellions, 
insurrections, and so forth. There were attempts by Francis Lieber, 
who drew up the code of behaviour to be observed by both sides in the 
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American Civil War, to define ‘guerrilla parties’ (Hartigan, 1983). 
And the notion of ‘armed conflict’, involving volunteer corps or para- 
military groups, has been incorporated into international law. Never- 
theless, the legal status of such groups is unclear within the frame- 
work of the laws of war. Since 2001, George Bush has used this kind 
of reasoning to justify the incarceration of what he calls ‘illegal com- 
batants’ in Guantanamo Bay. 

Nor did jus in bello apply in holy wars. In these wars the righteous- 
ness of the cause was supposed to justify the lack of restraint, as is the 
case today for the ‘warriors’ of jihad, and similar arguments have 
been applied to ideological wars. Moreover, the customary rules of 
war, developed in the Middle Ages, were designed to be applied ‘be- 
tween peoples sharing the same cultural background and worship- 
ping the same Gods’ (Bugnion, 2002). Thus they were respected, to 
a greater or lesser degree, in wars within Europe, among warring 
parties who shared an allegiance to the Christian church, but not 
beyond. When the crusaders captured Jerusalem, they had 65,000 
‘infidels’ put to death. 

In most contemporary wars the various warring parties have a neb- 
ulous status. They often do not fit the criteria, drawn up by Lieber 
and others (Hartigan, 1983), for being treated as a proto-state, a sort 
of legitimate authority in waiting. Nor should they. To treat rebels or 
terrorists like Al Qaeda or the Hutu paramilitaries in Rwanda as po- 
tential authorities or as legitimate enemies would raise their status 
and confer on them an undesirable degree of legitimacy. On the other 
hand, to act without restraint and to ignore the framework of inter- 
national law, as the Russians do in Chechnya or as President Bush 
does in relation to the Guantanamo detainees, can only exacerbate 
tension and undermine the legitimacy of actual authorities. ‘Who 
will believe your cause when your behaviours are so unjust?’ wrote 
the French Calvinists in relation to the wars of religion (quoted in 
Turner Johnson, 1981: 234). 

This is why the language of law enforcement may be more appro- 
priate than the language of Just War. Humanitarian intervention 
usually refers to intervention in a foreign country to protect civilians. 
Often humanitarian intervention is seen as war because it is the state 
that is responsible for violations of human rights, and because the in- 
tervention is done by states. But in situations where violations of hu- 
man rights are inflicted by both state and non-state actors, both do- 
mestic and foreign, the term ‘war’ may not apply and it may be 
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preferable to treat the situation as akin to domestic disorder. Rather 
than treating this kind of intervention as war or allowing the rules to 
be lost in the murky environment of peasant rebellions or colonial in- 
surrections, it would be better to extend domestic rules and apply a 
minimum human rights framework. As Walzer (2000: 106) puts it, 
‘humanitarian intervention comes closer than any other kind of in- 
tervention to what we commonly regard, in domestic society, as law 
enforcement and police work’. The task in all these cases is the pro- 
tection of civilians and the arrest of criminals rather than the defeat 
of enemy states. 

If humanitarian intervention is viewed as the primary just cause 
and if humanitarian catastrophes are no longer only inflicted by 
states, then this has profound implications for the ways in which such 
interventions are conducted. The difficulties of applying the princi- 
ples of jus in bello arise from this blurring of the difference between 
internal and external or friend and enemy, and between state and 
non-state, combatant and non-combatant. The central assumption 
underlying the rules of jus in bello is the immunity of non-combat- 
ants or combatants who are wounded or taken prisoner (what 
Michael Walzer calls the ‘naked soldier’). They should be spared, 
where possible, the effects of war. They should be hors de combat. 
Nowadays, it is often argued that the notion of non-combatant im- 
munity reflects an assumption about the equality of human beings 
and a notion of respect for enemy populations that earlier only ap- 
plied within Europe (Erskine, 1999). 

However, the very concept of war implies a friend-enemy distinc- 
tion in which enemy lives are less valuable than the lives of our own 
side. This contradiction between the friend-enemy distinction and 
respect for non-combatant immunity is expressed in different con- 
cepts variously known as ‘proportionality’, ‘double effect’ and ‘col- 
lateral damage’. The idea behind these concepts is that killing or 
harming enemy civilians can be justifiable a) if it is a side effect of an 
attack on a military target, which is necessary in order to the win the 
war, b) if it is unintentional, and c) if the harm done is proportional 
to the harm that might be done if victory was not achieved. Of 
course, the concepts of ‘necessity’ and ‘proportionality’ are notori- 
ously hard to define and allow for considerable leeway. In this con- 
text, James Turner Johnson (1981) distinguishes between ad bellum 
proportionality and in bello proportionality. The former refers to the 
criteria for war itself, that it should do less harm than good; the latter 
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refers to the application of minimal force, no more than is necessary 
to achieve a particular goal. If, as the Americans claim, recent wars in 
Afghanistan or Iraq are designed to prevent a terrorist from releasing 
a hideous weapon of mass destruction in a Western city, for instance, 
surely no amount of destruction would be permissible? But leaving 
aside, for the moment, the problem of definition, what these concepts 
effectively do is to create a hierarchy of lives. 

Supposing we assume a war between Country x and Country y, 
then if you are on x’s side, lives are valued in the following order. 
First come x’s civilians, then come x’s soldiers, then come y’s civil- 
ians, and finally y’s soldiers. Double effect implies that you should 
minimise all killing but deliberate killing of y’s soldiers is permissible 
if necessary to achieve victory or to save the lives of x’s soldiers and 
civilians. Unintentional killing, of y’s civilians is permissible if neces- 
sary to achieve victory or to save the lives of x’s soldiers and civilians. 
Actually, not everyone agrees about whether it is permissible to risk 
the lives of y’s civilians to save the lives of x’s soldiers: During the 
Second World War, Pierre Mendes France, who flew on allied bomb- 
ing missions, deliberately took the risk of flying low so as to be more 
accurate and save civilian lives. But this view does not seem to be ac- 
cepted within the American military — hence the high flights over Yu- 
goslavia in 1999. As one us soldier put it in Kerbala: ‘I think they 
thought we wouldn’t shoot kids. But we showed them that we don’t 
care. We are going to do what we can to stay alive and keep ourselves 
safe’ (quoted in Burke, 2004). 

Most of us do have an implicit hierarchy of lives, although this hier- 
archy is not necessarily defined in territorial terms. The communities 
to whom we feel loyal may cross borders and be defined in terms of 
family, ethnicity, religion, class or politics. The British suicide 
bomber in his suicide video talked about his community as the Mus- 
lim Umma rather than his local community in Leeds or the communi- 
ty of British citizens. But this kind of hierarchy, whether national or 
religious, is increasingly unacceptable as an international principle in 
the context of growing human rights norms. 

There is no question that contemporary armies, American, British 
or Israeli, try to minimise civilian casualties and indeed claim that, 
thanks to new technologies, attacks from the air or from the ground 
are much more accurate and discriminate than ever before. Accord- 
ing to former us Secretary of Defence Rumsfeld during the Iraq war: 
‘We are doing everything humanly possible to avoid collateral dam- 
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age’ (quoted in Crawford, 2003). By historical standards, ‘collateral 
damage’ in Kosovo, Afghanistan or Iraq has been relatively low. But 
what is low by the standards of war is high by the standards of human 
rights. 

Thus in the Kosovo war of 1999, some 1,200-2,500 people are esti- 
mated to have been killed as a consequence of allied bombing.’ This 
compares with some 10,000 Albanians killed by Yugoslav forces on 
the ground. In Afghanistan and Iraq, the numbers of civilians killed 
was much higher than the number killed in the September 11 attacks 
(which was around 2,800 people). In Afghanistan, some 1,000- 
1,800 people were killed directly as a result of American air attacks, 
according to media reports; estimates of Taliban and Al Qaeda 
troops killed vary from 4,000-10,000; many more were killed as a re- 
sult of the humanitarian crisis caused by the war and some 560,000 
people fled their homes (Connetta, 2002). In Iraq, the best estimate of 
civilian casualties both during and after the invasion up to November 
2004 is probably at least 24,000, of which the majority was the con- 
sequence of American attacks. 

This estimate is based on the figures provided in the careful study 
reported in the British medical journal The Lancet. The study was 
based on sampling of clusters of households in all the governorates of 
Iraq. Excluding the Fallujah cluster, which had much higher casual- 
ties than elsewhere (accounting for two-thirds of violent deaths), the 
study found the rate of casualties to be much higher than actually re- 
ported to the press. The study estimated an additional 98,000 deaths 
excluding Fallujah, throughout Iraq. The biggest cause of death was 
violent incidents accounting for some 24 per cent of the total, of 
these the majority were caused by American air strikes (Roberts et 
al., 2004). Figures provided by the NGo Coordinating Centre for Iraq 
for the period September 2003 to November 2004 show, moreover, 
that because Americans are so much better protected than Iraqi civil- 
ians, the ratio of people killed in attacks on ‘criminals and insurgents’ 
is far higher than in insurgent attacks on American convoys. Some 26 
people are killed on average in every attack on ‘criminals and insur- 
gents’ while only one American is killed in every seven attacks on 
Coalition forces. 

The problem is the changing perception of war. What appears to 
Americans as relatively low collateral damage in a Just War can 
equally be presented as large-scale human rights violations. From the 
point of view of the victims, does it make any difference whether they 
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were killed in a war or asa result of repression, or whether the killing 
was intentional or unintentional? 

A similar problem arises in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. The 
world is, rightly, horrified by Palestinian suicide bombers’ attacks 
where Israeli civilians are deliberately targeted. The Palestinian 
groups — Hamas, Islamic Jihad, or the Al Aqsa Brigades — are all in- 
cluded in the us State Department’s list of international terrorist 
groups. Since the beginning of the second Intifada in 2000, they have 
killed 781 Israelis according to Ze’er Schiff (2003) in the Israeli 
newspaper Ha’aretz. On the other hand, the Israeli security forces, 
who are state actors and therefore considered legitimate, and who 
are tasked with minimising civilian casualties, have killed 3,040 
Palestinians, mostly civilians, including 606 children. According to 
the investigations of an Israeli human rights organisation, B’Tselem, 
at least 1,661 of those killed (including 531 children under the age of 
18) were not involved in hostilities when they were killed (Human 
Rights Watch, 2005).° Those Palestinians involved in the second In- 
tifada claim that suicide bombing is necessary, and the only means 
available to them, in order to establish a balance of terror. 

The high civilian casualty figures in Iraq and Palestine underscore 
another problem, namely the difficulty of distinguishing combatants 
and non-combatants. When insurgents hide in cities, how is it possi- 
ble to attack them without killing civilians? This is the classic prob- 
lem of counter-insurgency. Milošević claimed that attacks by Serbian 
forces in Kosovo were counter-insurgency not ethnic cleansing (Inde- 
pendent International Commission on Kosovo, 2000); Serb forces 
were merely trying to root out members of the Kosovo Liberation 
Army (KLA). In Chechnya, massive population displacement and 
killing has taken place that dwarfs anything experienced in Kosovo, 
as a result of Russian attempts to defeat the insurgency. The Ameri- 
can attacks on Fallujah resulted in 150,000 displaced persons as well 
as large numbers (unknown) of civilian casualties (Kaldor and Said, 
2003). 

The difficulty of distinguishing combatants from non-combatants 
was the central problem the us faced in Vietnam. Indeed, Walzer 
makes the case that where it is not possible to distinguish civilians 
from combatants, jus in bello and jus ad bellum come together and 
the war should not even be fought. ‘The war cannot be won and it 
should not be won. It cannot be won because the only available strat- 
egy involves a war against civilians, because the degree of civilian 
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support that rules out alternative strategies also makes the guerrillas 
the legitimate rulers of the country. The struggle against them is an 
unjust struggle as well as one that can only be carried on unjustly. 
Fought by foreigners, it is a war of aggression; if by a local regime 
alone, it isan act of tyranny’ (Walzer, 2000: 196). But the difficulty of 
distinguishing combatants and non-combatants is characteristic of 
most wars and calls into question whether we can continue to talk 
about Just War. 


Just Peace 


The blurring of the distinction between external and internal, state 
and non-state, combatant and non-combatant implies the blurring of 
the distinction between war and peace. ‘New wars’ do not have deci- 
sive beginnings or endings. Nor are they clearly delineated in geo- 
graphical space; they spread through refugees and displaced persons, 
organised crime, diaspora groups and so on. The growing body of 
human rights law cannot be suspended in wartime in the way that 
domestic laws, which apply to individual rights, have often been dis- 
regarded in the name of national security. That is why it is important 
to develop the concept of Just Peace and its concomitant, the Laws of 
Peace, which apply at an international level (Chinkin, 2006). Antho- 
ny Burke (2004) proposes a system of ethical peace that declares the 
‘illegality of avoidable harm’. 

There is a role in such a framework for the use of military force. But 
the principles of legitimacy derive from individual rights rather than 
the rights of states. This is why the term ‘human security’ should be 
used. The term was first coined in the 1994 Human Development 
Report published by the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNPD) and has since been elaborated in the Commission on Human 
Security chaired by Sadiko Ogata and Amartya Sen (Ogata, Sen et 
al., 2003). The concept has been promoted by the Canadian govern- 
ment, which has established a network of governments that favour 
the concept. Human security combines human rights and human de- 
velopment, both freedom from fear and freedom from want. In much 
of the literature on human security, the emphasis is placed on ‘free- 
dom from want’ but in what follows, I emphasise ‘freedom from fear’ 
and the role that military forces might play in human security opera- 
tions. 
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In a system of Just Peace, military forces are, of course, under the 
control of competent authorities, at present states. States remain the 
only authorities capable of upholding the legitimate use of force, but 
their use of force is much more circumscribed by international rules 
and norms than was the case in the past. In other words, the distinc- 
tions between inside/outside and between legitimate and illegitimate 
uses of force do remain although their meaning has changed (this is 
why I use the term ‘blur’ rather than ‘supersede’ or ‘disappear’). Mil- 
itary forces are forces designed for use in external operations but not 
for war against other states, rather as a contribution to global securi- 
ty and to implementing a global social contract, which enshrines hu- 
man rights. The legitimate use of military force by states would need 
to be approved by the UN or to conform to a clear set of criteria that 
are agreed upon internationally. 

A set of criteria has been defined by the United Nations High Level 
Panel on Threats, Challenges and Change under the rubric of Re- 
sponsibility to Protect (UN Report, 2004). Those proposed by the 
Canadian International Commission on Intervention and Sovereign- 
ty (Evans, Sahnoun et al., 2001) are drawn from Just War approach- 
es and cover the criteria for right authority, including the importance 
of multilateral authorisation, and the right to intervene in cases of 
large-scale loss of life and/or large scale ‘ethnic cleansing’. However, 
they would need to be supplemented by more elaborated criteria for 
the ways in which force should be applied, which distinguishes the 
methods to be adopted for the protection of individuals from war- 
fighting methods. 

If such criteria were to be adopted, then this would actually cover 
the case of external aggression. Instead of making human rights fit 
the framework of Just War, which it does rather uneasily, and which 
then allows loopholes for ‘double effect’ and ‘collateral damage’, ag- 
gression can be fitted into the Responsibility to Protect since aggres- 
sion is not just against a state but against the individual citizens that 
compose the state. In other words, states can use military forces un- 
der the auspices of the UN, within a multilateral framework and ac- 
cording to agreed-upon criteria. They are to be used for the protec- 
tion of civilians in conjunction with international police forces and 
civilian experts. In the future, human security forces may combine 
military, police and civil elements and operate rather differently from 
traditional armies (Barcelona Report, 2003). 

Using military forces in a human security role is thus quite differ- 
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ent from either classic war-fighting or from peacekeeping. Both types 
of operation are defined in terms of a war between collective enemies. 
The job of peacekeepers is to separate warring parties, monitor 
cease-fires or collect weapons. In the past, peace-keepers have often 
been unable to prevent violations of human rights. The job of war- 
fighting is about defeating enemies, and even though counter-insur- 
gency operations sometimes adopted a ‘hearts and minds’ approach, 
the task of protecting civilians was secondary to the task of defeating 
the enemy. The big gap in all recent operations has been public secu- 
rity. Thus the NATO operation in Kosovo failed to prevent ethnic 
cleansing first of Albanians and then of Serbs, even though it did suc- 
ceed in liberating Kosovo and enabling the Albanians to return to 
their homes. The Iraq war failed to prevent looting as well as wide- 
spread human rights violations in the immediate aftermath of the 
war. Crime and human rights violations were widespread in Bosnia 
Herzegovina as well, even after the Dayton Agreement. 

Yet how public or human security is to be achieved has received 
much less attention than the circumstances in which military means 
might be used. The methods of civilian protection (the ‘how’ rather 
than the ‘why’ of civilian protection) have been debated much less. It 
is as though the use of military force were a black box to be applied as 
a neutral instrument. In what follows, I set out three principles, 
which demonstrate the difference between a human security and a 
jus in bello approach. 


Protection 
First of all, the primary task of human security operations is the pro- 
tection of civilians. Killing is never permissible except in self-defence 
or to save a third party. Thus the killing of an attacker is only permis- 
sible if it is necessary to save civilian lives. Of course, it could be ar- 
gued that this also allows for war-fighting actions that may risk civil- 
ian lives. The British forces defending the UN safe haven of Goradze 
in the last stages of the war in Bosnia Herzegovina did shell Serb 
forces for several hours in order to prevent the Serbs from overrun- 
ning the town and in order to negotiate the safe passage of civilians. 
This was in contrast to Srebrenica, where Dutch forces failed to pre- 
vent the massacre of 8,000 men and boys. One of the reasons why 
mandates were so restricted in Bosnia Herzegovina was because of 
fears that active defence of safe havens could slide into war; the term 
‘crossing the Mogadishu line’ was coined by General Rose in refer- 
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ence to the disastrous consequences of a shifting to a war-fighting 
strategy in Somalia (The Economist, January 1996). However, there 
is a difference between active protection and war-fighting. In ‘new 
wars’, the warring parties do try to avoid battle because the growing 
symmetry of military technology makes the outcome dangerous and 
uncertain. One should not, of course, dismiss the risk of escalation or 
of an unconstrained extension of violence; in the confusion and emo- 
tion surrounding all wars, warring parties do not behave as expected 
and an extremist logic often takes over. But the starting point, in ethi- 
cal and operational terms, is protection rather than defeat of an ene- 
my, as opposed to the other way round, which is the characteristic of 
war. 


Stabilisation 

The second principle, linked to the first, is that protection can be 
achieved through stabilisation rather than victory. The aim is public 
security and this can only be done through the establishment of legit- 
imate political authority. The rule of law and a well-functioning sys- 
tem of justice are essential to guarantee the safety of individuals and 
communities. Legitimate political authority does not necessarily 
need to mean a state, it could consist of local government or regional 
or international political arrangements like trusteeships, protec- 
torates or transitional administrations. Since state failure is often the 
primary cause of conflict, the reasons for state failure have to be taken 
into account in reconstructing legitimate political authority (Wulf, 
2006). 

A legitimate political authority can only be established on the basis 
of a political process recognised as legitimate by the local popula- 
tion. This means that the local support and consent for human secu- 
rity missions are critical to their success. It also means that the role of 
the military in a human security operation is, therefore, to stabilise 
the situation so that space can be created for a political process. This 
is much more important than winning through military means. Of 
course, it can be argued that military victory is an effective method of 
stabilisation. This is what the Americans claimed in Iraq and it is a 
view that runs deep in military establishments. But in some cases, 
military victory may simply be beyond reach — every excessive use of 
force further inflames the situation. In other cases, short-term mili- 
tary victory can be achieved, but the cost in terms of both casualties 
and political legitimacy is high. Israeli forces, for instance, have suc- 
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ceeded in slowing down the rate of suicide bombing, but this has not 
led to any resolution of the conflict; indeed, it has only inflamed more 
passion on the Palestinian side. Military victory may mean that sta- 
bility can only be sustained through massive repression and coer- 
cion. In Algeria, the French won militarily but lost politically and the 
trauma of that war has left a lasting legacy. 


Criminal Law 

A third principle is that those who violate human rights are individ- 
ual criminals rather than collective enemies. This means that human 
security forces have the job of arresting criminals and bringing them 
to justice. It also delegitimises the enemy, who are no longer political 
foes but lawbreakers (Kaldor and Salmon, 2006). Thus, British 
forces operating in Sierra Leone chose to arrest members of the ‘West 
Side Boys’ engaged in looting and pillaging a village rather than en- 
gaging them in a firefight. This greatly diminished their stature and 
correspondingly raised the credibility of the British forces. This ap- 
proach is not easy. There is often a tension between what counts as 
political and what counts as criminal. In some cases, it is important 
to outlaw those who have committed terrible crimes in order to es- 
tablish a legitimate political process. This is the case in the former 
Yugoslavia, where, in principle, excluding indicted criminals creates 
space for more moderate politics. Likewise, the political situation in 
Iraq would be greatly facilitated by a legal process that speeds up the 
indictment of those members of the Ba’ath Party who committed un- 
speakable crimes. On the other hand, it may also be important to in- 
clude groups like the Irish Republican Army (IRA) or Hamas, which 
are viewed as legitimate by some parts of the population, in the polit- 
ical process. 


Borneo and Belfast 


The experience of the British army in Northern Ireland could be con- 
sidered a good model for human security operations and also illus- 
trates some of the difficulties. The example is instructive because it is 
probably closest to the kind of operations I am proposing. Northern 
Ireland was a learning process for the British government because it 
was effectively a ‘new war’ on British territory. When British troops 
were first deployed in Northern Ireland in 1969, the most recent 
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experience of most soldiers was counter-insurgency against anti- 
colonial insurgents in Aden. As one soldier put it: 


‘We weren’t governed by the same rules that we were in 
Ireland. The lads over there (Aden) could be a lot rougher, 
a lot harder because we never had the newspapers there 
and we never had the Press there or anyone else who could 
see what we were doing. It made a lot of difference be- 
cause you were given a freer hand right across the board’ 
(quoted in Taylor, 2001: 32) 


When the army was first deployed in Northern Ireland, the difference 
between Aden and Northern Ireland or between ‘Borneo and Belfast’ 
as another soldier put it, was not sufficiently appreciated. The army 
relied heavily on the existing civil authority, which was itself a party 
to the conflict. It failed to protect the nationalist community from 
house burnings and expulsions, which stimulated the militarisation 
of the IRA. It used interrogation and intelligence techniques devel- 
oped in colonial wars, later ruled illegitimate by the European Court 
of Human Rights. It used excessive force, most notoriously in break- 
ing up IRA-established ‘no-go’ areas, and on ‘Bloody Sunday’, 30 
January 1972, when the Parachute Regiment fired on a crowd and 
killed 13 people (Pringle and Jacobson, 2000). Between 1969 and 
1974, some 188 people were killed by security forces and 65 per cent 
of the deaths were unarmed civilians (Ni Aoláin, 2000). This period 
was the bloodiest period of the whole Northern Ireland conflict 
(1969-1997), accounting for 90 per cent of all deaths - many more 
people were killed by Loyalist (Protestant) and Republican 
(Catholic) paramilitaries. 

As a consequence of the failure of the armed forces to maintain 
peace and security, a new policy was adopted, known variously as 
‘normalisation’, ‘criminalisation’ or ‘Ulsterisation’. The emphasis 
was placed on police primacy in dealing with insurgents, and cap- 
tured terrorists were to be treated as criminals rather than enemies. 
They were to be tried and given the same status in prison as ordinary 
criminals. The job of the armed forces was to support the police. 
Army bases were often co-located with police stations, which al- 
lowed proper sharing of information and joint tactical planning 
(Kaldor and Salmon, 2006). This approach lasted until the Good Fri- 
day Agreement in April 1997, which largely ended the violence. 
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It was an approach that did succeed in containing violence — over 
the period as a whole, 1969-1997, some 4,000 people were killed, 
350 by security forces. But it had its weaknesses. There was never a 
clear legal framework, and the procedures used to deal with captured 
insurgents represented considerable modification of normal law — the 
notorious ‘Diplock’ courts did away with juries and allowed confes- 
sional-based evidence, which accounted for the majority of convic- 
tions. The IRA always insisted that they were political and not crimi- 
nal, and the hunger strikes in 1981 to achieve political status in 
prison mobilised considerable political support for the 1ra. The au- 
thorities themselves were often ambiguous, using ‘war’ arguments 
when needed to justify certain actions. Moreover, in the 1980s, un- 
dercover operations by the sAs and other special forces lead to the 
killing (as opposed to arrest) of many IRA activists often in planned 
ambushes. It is sometimes argued that this strategy of attrition did 
lead to a situation where neither side could win and a political agree- 
ment was the only way out. But it is also the case that this behaviour 
contributed to the polarisation of Northern Irish society so that the 
extremist groups on both sides became the dominant political forces. 

What made Northern Ireland different was the fact that the conflict 
took place on British territory. Bombing Belfast was not an option. It 
could also be argued that the different response of American authori- 
ties to the Oklahoma bombing (1995) as opposed to September 11 
can be explained partly by the fact that this was a domestic rather than 
an international incident. The assumption that underlies a Just Peace 
is that it is no longer possible, or relevant from the point of view of the 
victims, to distinguish between foreigners and citizens or between the 
domestic and the international. Although the state has primary re- 
sponsibility for dealing with domestic violence, there are external sit- 
uations where the local state itself is the cause of violence or where it is 
incapable of dealing with violence, where international forces inter- 
vene but through methods that are not so very different from the 
methods that might be used in a domestic setting. This reflects both 
the changed sensibilities of society where concerns about people far 
away have become more urgent as a result of global communications 
and transnational communities, and an emerging global social con- 
tract whereby the international community adopts the Responsibility 
to Protect and recognises individual rights and not just state rights. 

Of course, elements of these principles can also be found in Just 
War theorising, particularly in the pre-Westphalian era. Thus, the 
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emphasis on the protection of citizens is very much in keeping with 
notions of charity, humanitarianism and civilisation that have run 
through the Just War literature. The need for legitimate political au- 
thority and the priority of stabilisation or peace rather than victory 
could be considered an Augustinian principle. The notion that the 
enemy is an individual was central to the thinking of Vitoria. More- 
over, any attempt to codify the Laws of Peace would need to incorpo- 
rate humanitarian law but alongside human rights law. It is human 
rights and the notion of global public authority that marks this ap- 
proach off from traditional Just War approaches. 


Conclusion 


George Weigel, a senior fellow at the Ethics and Public Policy Center 
in Washington, D.C., has suggested on several occasions that the 
‘new things’ in the world today, particularly failing states and rogue 
states, explain the need for a new kind of Just War, in which individ- 
ual states take responsibility for ‘regime change’ using new precise 
and discriminate technology (including, among others, Weigel 
1994). His argument is reflected in the national security strategy an- 
nounced by George Bush in 2002. I agree with Weigel that in our in- 
terconnected world, rogue states and failing states are unacceptable. 
But I am very sceptical about the use of war-fighting as a way of 
bringing about ‘regime change’. The wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
have not created legitimate political authorities — they have speeded 
up the process of state failure, contributing to an environment in 
which various armed groups can operate, and have accentuated a 
friend-enemy distinction that attracts young disaffected people to 
extremist causes. However discriminate and proportionate these 
wars appear from a Western perspective, the civilian victims, even if 
not numerous by the traditions of twentieth-century wars, perceive 
these actions very differently, as do members of linked transnational 
communities across the world, especially Muslims. 

Yet the ‘soft power’ approach of the European Union is not able to 
deal with the needs of millions of people in the world who live in con- 
ditions of intolerable insecurity. In the new war zones, whose borders 
are permeable and undefined, in places like the Middle East, the 
Balkans, West and Central Africa, Central Asia, or the Caucasus, in- 
dividuals and communities live in daily fear of being killed, robbed or 
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kidnapped, losing their homes, or being tortured or raped. Neither 
current security arrangements, based on traditional state-based as- 
sumptions about the nature of war and the role of military forces, nor 
the ‘soft’ approaches of international and regional organisations are 
able to address these everyday risks. 

I have proposed that those who are wrestling with the problem of 
what constitutes the legitimate use of military force should adopt a 
human security approach rather than try to adapt more traditional 
Just War thinking, even though some of the insights drawn from the 
notion of Just War may be relevant. A human security approach is 
more straightforwardly applicable to the security problems we face 
today. Human security is sometimes considered a ‘soft’ security ap- 
proach, relegated to the aftermath of conflicts when police and devel- 
opment experts are supposed to ‘mop up’. What I have argued is that 
human security should be regarded as a hard security policy aimed at 
protecting individuals rather than states. 

As such, a human security operation is actually more risky than 
current war-fighting operations. The human security officer risks his 
or her life to save others, rather as police and firefighters are expected 
to do in domestic situations. But in ‘new wars’, the risks are likely to 
be greater. It is often argued that politicians would be unwilling to 
take such risks and this is why, in many international missions, force 
protection receives higher priority than the protection of civilians. 
Western publics may be more willing to take such risks than politi- 
cians assume. After all, human rights activists, who volunteer, rou- 
tinely take such risks. 


Notes 


1 Most sources mention 5 5-57 million deaths for wwit (about 19 million mili- 
tary and 36-38 million civilian deaths); estimates for ww1 show more varia- 
tion, especially in calculating the civilian death toll: 8.5-9.4 million military 
casualties and 5-13 million civilian deaths. Here we follow Matthew White’s 
figures of 15 million overall for ww1 and, 55 million overall for ww11: 
http://users.erols.com/mwhite28/2zocentry.htm. 

2 Fora discussion of the debates around humanitarian intervention, see Wheel- 
ef 2000. 

3 transatlanticassembly.blogspot.com/2005/03/24th-march-1999-bombing-of- 
serbia. html. 
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4 According to the Palestinian Red Crescent Society, which does not distinguish 
between combatants and civilians, between 29 September 2000 and 13 May 
2005, 3,607 Palestinians had died and 28,695 were injured 
(http://www.palestinercs.org/the_fourth_year_intifada_statistics.htm). 


Wikipedia mentioned in September 2007 a death toll between 2000-2007 of 
over 4,200 Palestinians and over 1,000 Israelis (en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Al- 
Aqsa_Intifada). 
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3 Failing Global Justice and Human Security 


Willy Bruggeman 


People’s security around the world is interlinked, as is highlighted by 
today’s global flows of goods, services, finances, people and images. 
Political liberalisation and democratisation open new opportunities 
but also new fault-lines, such as political and economic instabilities 
and conflicts within and between states. More than 80,000 people a 
year die as a consequence of violence, according to the Commission 
on Human Security (Ogata, Sen et al., 2003). Human security means 
protecting vital freedoms. It implies the protection of people from 
critical and pervasive threats and situations. Therefore, global justice 
is essential. During the Cold War, security was essentially defined in 
military terms, primarily as the avoidance of a direct military dan- 
ger. When the Cold War ended, it was generally thought that a new 
international era was about to begin. Liberated from the overarching 
emphasis on military security, international diplomacy turned its ef- 
forts and attention to those challenges that were of importance to 
everybody’s daily life. 

The post-Cold War environment is one of increasingly open bor- 
ders. Flows of trade and investment, the development of technology 
and the spread of democracy have brought growing freedom and 
prosperity to many people. In spite of these encouraging trends, 
many problems remain unsolved and some are even exacerbated. 
Specific political-military challenges stand out: regions of chronic 
tension and long-standing disputes and conflicts, failed states and 
civil wars, excessive militarisation, terrorism and organised crime. 
Regional conflicts continue to foster instability, disrupt economic ac- 
tivity and reduce opportunities for the people concerned. In many 
parts of the world, bad governance, civil conflict and the easy avail- 
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ability of small arms have led to a weakening of state and social struc- 
tures. Corruption, abuse of power, weak institutions and lack of ac- 
countability corrode states from within and contribute to regional 
insecurity. Conflict not only destroys infrastructure, including social 
infrastructure, it also encourages criminality, deters investment and 
makes normal economic activity impossible. A number of countries 
and regions risk becoming caught in a downward spiral of conflict, 
insecurity and poverty. A renewal of ethnic conflicts could plunge 
many countries and regions into a state of anarchy. In addition, inter- 
national terrorism and the proliferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion remain nowadays the single most important threat to peace and 
security among nations and worldwide. 

In a world of global threats, global markets and global media, our 
security and prosperity depend on an effective multilateral system. 
Justice mechanisms should contribute to the development of a 
stronger international society, well-functioning international insti- 
tutions and a rule-based international order on the condition that it is 
part of coherent and comprehensive approach. But in reality, military 
instruments, security policy, international cooperation, multilateral 
treaties, international and military tribunals, and NATO relations are 
issues that operate in isolation and have been separating the two sides 
of the Atlantic. 


The Prevention of and Fight against Global Problems 


The 1990s witnessed the rise and fall of the sense of a shared global 
fate. Intractable problems, both economic and political, challenged 
the prospects of rapid successes in global governance. Member states 
failed to buttress the institutions intended to deal with global prob- 
lems, with the competences and resources needed to attain the goals 
that they were expected to pursue. Therefore, after the atmosphere of 
euphoria and a strong belief in the feasibility of the polity, the post- 
Cold War ended in its mirror image. We are now living in times of 
global tensions and divisions, where consensus and cooperation are 
in jeopardy. 

Bad governance is often at the heart of the problems. Illegal drugs 
and human trafficking, organised crime, war crimes, genocide, ter- 
rorism, ecological dislocation, infectious diseases and financial tur- 
moil showed how borderless forces have exploded faster than our 
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ability to cope with them. The international community failed to put 
an early end to human suffering in Somalia, Yugoslavia, Rwanda, 
Congo and Sudan. Parts of the world imploded, especially in Africa, 
while the international community stood by, powerless (Coolsaet, 
2003). Then ‘nine-eleven’, Afghanistan and Iraq followed. These is- 
sues are like global warming: the consequences are diffuse and only 
perceptible over the long term. But at a certain point, the resulting 
strains will have become uncontrollable. 

In today’s world, a threat to one is a threat to all. Globalisation 
means that a major terrorist attack anywhere in the industrial world 
can have devastating consequences for the well-being of millions in 
the developing world. It is noteworthy and encouraging that in 2004 
the UN created the High Level Panel on Threats, Challenges and 
Change to generate new ideas about the kind of policies and institu- 
tions required for the UN to be effective in the twenty-first century 
(UN Report, 2004). Its report states that we live in a world of new and 
evolving threats, threats that could not have been anticipated when 
the UN was founded in 1945, threats such as nuclear terrorism and 
state collapse from the tangled web of poverty, disease and civil war. 
Different threats are becoming more and more prominent. The links 
between terrorism, organised crime and guerrilla activity have been 
examined, to conclude that there is a convergence between these phe- 
nomena in some cases (Lejeune, 1998). 

The erosion of state power against international threats such as ter- 
rorism and organised crime requires international cooperation. 
There are six clusters of threats with which the world must be con- 
cerned now and in the decades ahead (UN Report, 2004): war be- 
tween states; violence within states, including civil wars, large-scale 
human rights abuses and genocide; poverty, infectious disease and 
environmental degradation; nuclear, biological, chemical and radio- 
logical weapons; terrorism; and transnational organised crime. Al- 
though these threats cannot be seen in isolation, a distinction can be 
made in the limited framework of this chapter. 


War, Genocide and Crimes against Humanity 
Many regions in the world are confronted with serious war situa- 


tions, which are often the origin of violations of international law in 
connection with war, genocide and crimes against humanity. These 
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conflicts are often of ethnic origin. Warlords are not only involved in 
massive killings, but also part of organised crime and terrorist net- 
works. Only some of these crime situations are the subject of prose- 
cutions, be it at the national or at international level. The Nuremberg 
Tribunals set the first principles to put individuals on trial for crimes 
committed in the name of the state. The Genocide Convention 
(1948) called for the establishment of a permanent international 
court, but efforts were blocked. In 1989 Trinidad and Tobago rein- 
troduced the idea of a permanent international criminal court to the 
UN General Assembly. 

Although there was no progress with regard to setting up a court, 
the body of international criminal law related to it grew. By the 
1980s, the UN had managed to agree on a definition of aggression 
(1974), adopted the Genocide Convention (1948), the Convention 
on Torture (1984), the Convention against Apartheid (1973), as well 
as the Geneva Conventions (1949) and their additional Protocols 
(1977) protecting the rights of combatants and civilians during 
armed conflicts. However, all of these conventions at best established 
a duty for states to nationally prosecute or extradite perpetrators. 

In 1993 the Security Council established the International Crimi- 
nal Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia (ICTY) and in 1994 a corre- 
sponding tribunal for Rwanda (ICTR), often referred to as ad hoc tri- 
bunals. Since 1995, the 1cTy and the ICTR have been investigating, 
prosecuting and bringing to justice some of these acts of ethnic 
cleansing and genocide. The Rome Statute establishing the Interna- 
tional Criminal Court (1cc) of 17 July 1998 affirms that the most se- 
rious crimes of concern to the international community as a whole, in 
particular genocide, crimes against humanity and war crimes, must 
not go unpunished and that their effective prosecution must be en- 
sured by taking measures at the national level and by enhancing in- 
ternational cooperation. The Rome Statute recalls that it is the duty 
of every state to exercise its criminal jurisdiction over those responsi- 
ble for such international crimes and emphasises that the 1cc is to be 
complementary to national criminal jurisdictions. The successful 
outcome of the effective investigation and prosecution of such crimes 
requires close cooperation between authorities of those states that 
are parties to the Rome Statute and the international tribunals. 

These ad hoc tribunals and the cc, although empowered with ju- 
risdiction for the prosecution of international crimes, significantly 
differ from the wwii tribunals. The tcc is a multilateral, treaty- 
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based, permanent court with the status of an independent interna- 
tional organisation, separate and apart from the UN. The Court will 
exercise its jurisdiction only when a state is unwilling or unable to 
proceed with a viable prosecution. The establishment of the Icc is a 
prominent example of a fairly recent legalisation process. Such at- 
tempts to alter the institutional and normative setting of law-making 
processes are often carried out by transnational alliances between 
middle powers and non-state actors which increasingly coordinate 
their strategies (Deitelhoff, 2004). Due to recent developments, a 
dilemma for the future is to determine when war becomes crime and 
vice versa (Dieben, 2005). 


Nationalism and Ethnic Conflict 


Nationalism can take different forms, from benign patriotism to ma- 
lign chauvinism. Ethnic conflicts remain the main root cause of crime 
situations against humanity. To establish the extent to which region- 
al nationalism carries a real danger of ethnic conflict, two factors 
have to be taken into consideration. 

First, the nationalism of ethnic minority groups that have a major- 
ity in another country carries severer risks than the nationalism of 
groups which cannot count on the effective support of a nation repre- 
sented by a state. Second, there is a significant difference between mi- 
norities dispersed over a large geographical area, in most cases mixed 
with other majority groups, and minorities in separable entities in 
the vicinity of the mother nation. 

The most frequently mentioned source for instability is the re- 
emergence of territorial claims. Much depends on whether they con- 
sider the use of force to attain their objectives or whether they rely ex- 
clusively on peaceful means. The three basic state or war-making in- 
struments (monopolising violence or the means for that purpose, ac- 
cumulating wealth, and offering protection) are also the distinctive 
features of an organised criminal organisation (Peleman, 1998). 
Faced with recent civil wars such as those in Bosnia Herzegovina, 
Liberia or Rwanda, the traditional framework as used, for example, 
for analysing the Cold War has been reviewed. Instead, chaos theo- 
ries have emerged, trying to explain the irrationality and brutality of 
these conflicts. The argument goes that long-suppressed tribal, ethnic 
or national rivalries have been relinquished after the Cold War. War 
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is not simply a breakdown or a failure of a particular system, but also 
a way to create an alternative system of profit, power and protection 
(Keen, 1998). This thesis may not exhaustively explain the different 
aspects of the conflict, but it can shed light on the behaviour of its de- 
cision-making entities, be they political leaders or non-state parties 
such as warlords, militia leaders, rebels and criminal gangs. 

During the 1990s, the international community took unprecedent- 
ed steps to limit the impunity all too often associated with mass 
slaughter, forced dislocation of ethnic groups, torture, and rape as 
weapons of war. Along with genocides and widespread crimes, the 
decade was marked by the creation of international criminal justice 
mechanisms and the application of universal jurisdiction to hold per- 
petrators of the most serious crimes to account. Soon after the Cold 
War — and with the stark failures of national court systems freshly in 
mind — the UN, a number of governments, and many NGOs worked to 
create international criminal courts. 

Over the past decade, several European states also began to meet 
their obligations to prosecute those accused of atrocities found on 
their territory. Using domestic universal jurisdiction laws in domestic 
courts, Switzerland, Denmark, Belgium, Germany and other states 
have tried such individuals far away from the countries where the 
crimes were committed. These different developments taken togeth- 
er have formed the components of a new, fragile, yet unprecedented, 
system of international justice consisting of ad hoc tribunals, the per- 
manent ICC and various other international mechanisms. 


Terrorism 


Religious zeal or political goals drive terrorists. Recent terrorist at- 
tacks illustrate the privatisation of violence and globalisation of inse- 
curity more than ever before. International terrorism has become a 
strategic threat to all states, and to the world community. The new 
terrorist movements seem willing to use unlimited violence and cause 
massive casualties. The tragic events of September 11, 2001, should 
not be considered as ‘attacks’ anymore, but as ‘massacres’, in lay 
parlance, and as a crime against humanity according to international 
law (Mendez, 2002). The horror of what happened that morning re- 
sults from the occurrence of the large-scale and premeditated ran- 
dom killing of people over a short period of time, in a context that is 
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revolting for its massiveness and the innocent people killed in it, 
whatever motives the killers may have been prompted by to commit 
the massacres. 

Terrorist organisations typically maintained a presence worldwide 
in order to raise and transfer funds, to create false identities for oper- 
atives, to procure weaponry and material, to set up operational sanc- 
tuaries, and to support infiltration across the borders and overseas. 
The term ‘terrorism’ was never defined by law in any consensual 
manner until the European Union, in the Treaty of Amsterdam, of- 
fered a setting for international law enforcement cooperation aimed 
at terrorism, but this cannot be extrapolated to other regions of the 
world. 

The first attempt to reach an international agreement on terrorism 
was made in 1937 within the League of Nations. However, its disso- 
lution on the eve of the Second World War aborted this initiative. One 
of the measures considered by the League of Nations was the creation 
of an International Criminal Court (Alexander, Carlton and Wilkin- 
son, 1979: 232), responsible for trying international terrorists and 
sea pirates. The UN never achieved a comprehensive treaty on terror- 
ism for several reasons: its membership includes nations that actively 
sponsor terrorists; the member states could not reach agreement on 
how to distinguish terrorism from liberation wars. Especially the 
African and Asian member states feared that such a treaty would en- 
danger the right to self-determination of populations. They explicitly 
emphasised the legitimacy of violence in the struggle for national lib- 
eration and the use of tactics such as hostage taking. The third prob- 
lem has been the inability of the UN to enforce a treaty, which makes 
drafting one a sometimes futile exercise. 

The Council of Europe issued the 1977 Strasbourg Convention on 
the Suppression of Terrorism. More recently, the G-8, as a periodical 
conference of the heads of state and government of the eight most in- 
dustrialised countries in the world, has become more intensively in- 
volved with anti-terrorism. The strength of their effort lies in the fact 
that they do not solely count on international treaties to resolve the 
problem, but pay attention to alternatives, such as specific security 
action programmes like the security standards set by the Internation- 
al Civil Aviation Organisation. 

In December 2001, the European Union declared that the struggle 
against terrorism was to be defined as a joint action. Dozens of meas- 
ures were taken to concretise this, ranging from a common arrest 
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warrant valid throughout the Ev, through a joint definition of terror- 
ist activities (comparable to that of the 1937 League of Nations Con- 
vention), to a routine exchange of information on terrorists through 
Europol (promoted during the interwar years period, but never put 
into actual practice). The unique cooperation of police forces and ju- 
ridical services within the European Union is actually based on the 
nineteenth-century principle that terrorism is not a legitimate politi- 
cal activity but a criminal offence. The 2004 Madrid bombings fur- 
ther consolidated the intra-European cooperation, leading to an ex- 
pansive programme of anti-terrorism measures in the EU Area of 
Freedom, Security and Justice, and to the creation of a Framework 
Decision in 2004 on preventing and combating terrorism. 

The us clearly expressed its wish to make the fight against terror- 
ism the new priority, but the European discourse has not embraced 
the idea of a Global War on Terrorism. Behind these differences in 
opinion, there are divergent policies with regard to defence spending. 
Nine-eleven not only led the us to declare itself at war, it also culmi- 
nated in a sizeable increase in us military spending and brought 
about the biggest governmental restructuring in fifty years by creat- 
ing a new Department of Homeland Security. Planned increases of 
projection capability are only of minor benefit to civil defence and 
means are specifically earmarked to combat terrorism. Meanwhile, 
however, significant progress has been made in the fields of police, 
justice and finance. 

Decisions taken both in the us and the Eu for protecting their soci- 
eties from new attacks have been subject to serious debate on both 
sides of the Atlantic. One of the main elements in the democracy ver- 
sus terrorism debate is military tribunals, such as those that have 
been put in place in the us. These appear reprehensible to Europeans 
for two reasons: they are a departure from the rules of democratic so- 
cieties, and they prevent the cooperation that is essential for fighting 
terrorism. Exceptional jurisdictions are by definition a brake on in- 
ternational cooperation (as is well highlighted in Amnesty Interna- 
tional’s 2002 Yearbook). It is also significant that on 16 February 
2006 UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan said the United States should 
close the prison for terror suspects in Guantanamo Bay as soon as 
possible, backing a key conclusion of a UN-appointed independent 
panel. Additionally, the un High Commissioner for Human Rights, 
Louise Arbour, stated on the occasion of Human Rights Day (7 De- 
cember 2005) that the right to be free from torture and cruel, inhu- 
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man or degrading treatment is not to be banned, not even when the 
threat of international terrorism calls for increased coordination by 
law enforcement authorities within and across national borders. 

UNSC Resolution 1373, adopted only two weeks after nine-eleven, 
was one of the most expansive resolutions in the history of the Securi- 
ty Council. It made it mandatory for all member states to do every- 
thing within their power to stop the support and financing of terror- 
ist acts. The Security Council also created a special committee, the 
Counter-Terrorism Committee, to monitor the implementation of all 
agreements, in the meantime turned into national laws by most of the 
member states. Resolution 1566, adopted in October 2004, further 
enhanced the Security Council’s role by reinforcing the international 
regime of sanctions against and the monitoring of a whole range of 
individuals, groups and entities associated with terrorist activities. 

A few days after nine-eleven, for the first time in its history, the 
NATO alliance declared that they were prepared to put into effect the 
solidarity clause, as laid down in Article 5 of the Charter, thus auto- 
matically equating a terrorist attack with a military attack on all 
member states. 

Especially violent radicalisation is nowadays the subject of several 
political initiatives at national, regional and international levels." 
Burgess (2007), however, is of the opinion that some of these meas- 
ures fail to isolate radicalisation as a key process in the recruitment to 
extreme behaviour or, as the case may be, terrorism. 


Non-Conventional Attacks 


Whereas it was a minor concern during the Cold War, the spread of 
nuclear, biological and chemical weapons, as well as the means of 
getting them to their targets, has now gradually become one of the 
main issues for security policies. For about a decade, fears of nuclear, 
biological, chemical and radiological (NBCR) terrorism have been in 
the minds of governments and experts, but have remained unknown 
to the wider public. This is one of the more alarming aspects of inter- 
national terrorism. Since January 1992, the spread of these weapons 
— which are described as weapons of mass destruction — to new states 
is officially held to be one of the main threats to international securi- 
ty. This threat environment is characterised by elusive, widely dis- 
persed and loosely structured terrorist networks (e.g. Al Qaeda), ca- 
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pable of deploying large numbers of trained, committed operatives 
almost anywhere in the world. Several reports proved that numerous 
members of Al Qaeda are excellent chemists, capable of developing 
deadly weapons out of easily available products (Delpech, 2002). 

Thus far there has never been an attack involving a nuclear device, 
and terrorists seem to have a preference for chemical and biological 
weapons. Most experts agree that nuclear weapons are beyond inter- 
national terror groups. Sensational news items about chemical, bio- 
logical and bacteriological weapons have to be approached with 
some prudence, too. International terrorist groups have found it easi- 
er to blow up gas tanks or chemical storage facilities than to manu- 
facture usable chemical weapons. However, the fact that the immedi- 
ate danger should be put into perspective does not mean that there is 
not a genuine risk of radioactive, bacteriological or chemical material 
ever falling into the hands of terrorist organisations or of lone indi- 
viduals, as was probably the case with the anthrax-filled envelopes 
that almost paralysed public life in the Unites States shortly after 
nine-eleven. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) has confirmed 
more than a dozen cases of smuggled nuclear-weapons-usable mate- 
rials, and hundreds of cases have been reported and investigated over 
the last decade (IAEA, 2005). The potential demand is strong and 
growing. Constrained supply and increasing demand cause prices to 
rise and create incentives for illegal activities. 

The rakEa is concerned with helping the international efforts to 
fight terrorism and protecting the development of peaceful deploy- 
ment of atomic energy throughout the world. The only way to count- 
er this risk, according to the IAEA, is the strict ‘cradle-to-grave con- 
trol of these substances’.* Only long-term international and multilat- 
eral cooperation can achieve this. This point was emphasised in June 
2004 by IAEA director Mohamed ElBaradei when he warned the in- 
ternational community that it was a ‘race against time it cannot af- 
ford’. Over 70 states have since arranged with the agency to ex- 
change information regarding the industry. In addition, the IAEA has 
taken a number of other initiatives to prevent the proliferation of nu- 
clear components. 

The Organisations for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons 
(OPCW) —an intergovernmental organisation with an independent le- 
gal body, based on the Chemical Weapons Convention (cwc) — is the 
most prominent international organisation active in investigating 
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any known proliferation of chemical weapons (Coolsaet, 2005). The 
use of biological weapons is outlawed by an international convention 
that dates back to 1925, and the production and storage of biological 
weapons are banned by the 1972 convention. It is hardly surprising 
that bio-terrorism, against which there is currently little protection, 
has caught the attention of governments. In 2001, the heads of state 
and governments of the Eu decided to establish a programme to fight 
bio-terrorism, and at the Laeken European Council on 14-15 Decem- 
ber 2001, a decision was taken to create a European Civil Protection 
Agency. 


Organised Crime 


The spread of transnational organised crime increases the risk of all 
other threats. In general, the illegal trade in drugs, arms, intellectual 
property, people and money is booming. Drugs and arms often go to- 
gether. According to the UN, only 18 million (or about 3 per cent) of 
the 555 million small arms and light weapons in circulation today are 
used by governments, military or police forces (UN Programme of 
Action on Small Arms and Light Weapons, November 2004). Small 
arms helped fuel 46 of the 49 largest conflicts of the last decade, and 
in 2001 were estimated to be responsible for a thousand deaths a day 
(Naim, 2003). The illegal markets for ammunition, smuggling mon- 
ey, gold coins, diamonds and other valuables form an ancient trade. 
Money launderers are still equipped to launder suitcases full of ban- 
knotes, but computers, the Internet, and complex financial schemes 
that combine legal and illegal practices and institutions are more 
common. Highly decentralised groups and individuals are bound by 
strong ties of loyalty and common purposes and organised around 
semi-autonomous clusters or ‘nodes’ capable of operating swiftly 
and flexibly, as is regularly stated in Europol’s yearly reports on or- 
ganised crime. The promise of enormous financial gain motivates 
those who fight governments in these wars. Like the Global War on 
Terrorism, the fight to control these illicit markets pits governments 
against agile, stateless and resourceful networks empowered by glob- 
alisation. 

Never fettered by the sovereignty principle, the organised criminal 
networks are free of geographical constraints. Moreover, globalisa- 
tion has not only expanded illegal markets and boosted the size and 
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the resource of criminal networks, it has also imposed more burdens 
on governments. In many parts of the world, bad governance, civil 
conflict, and the easy availability of small arms have led to a weaken- 
ing of state and social structures. Somalia, Liberia and Afghanistan 
are the best-known recent examples. The weakness of the state is of- 
ten exploited (and sometimes caused) by criminal elements. Rev- 
enues from drugs have fuelled the weakening of state structures in 
several drug-producing countries; in Afghanistan, drug revenues 
have kept the Taliban and several private armies in power. When 
states fail, it becomes easy for organised crime to take over. 

Prior to nine-eleven, the problems of organised crime and terrorism 
were often considered separate phenomena. Security studies, the mil- 
itary, and law enforcement increasingly view terrorism and transna- 
tional crime as strategic threats. These problems are no longer seen as 
distinct (Shelley, 2004), but as central threats to national and inter- 
national security. According to Shelley, the following are illustrations 
of links between organised crime and terrorism: 


— terrorists engage in organised crime activity to support 
themselves financially; 

— organised crime groups and terrorists often operate in net- 
work structures and these structures sometimes intersect; 

— terrorists can go undercover in criminal transnational or- 
ganisations; 

— both organised crime groups and terrorists operate in ar- 
eas with little governmental control, weak enforcement of 
laws, open borders and conflict areas; 

— both corrupt local officials to achieve their objectives; 

— both often use similar means to communicate, exploiting 
modern technology; 

— both launder money, often using the same methods and 
often the same operators to move their funds. 


The increasing share of the world economy attributable to illicit ac- 
tivity provides the financial resources for transnational crime groups 
to operate and hire expertise. The sources of the illicit capital are ille- 
gal commodities such as drugs, smuggling and trafficking of human 
beings, small arms and valuable natural resources (such as timber), 
and piracy, some of it linked to the maritime transport of high tech- 
nology. Counterfeiting of goods, currencies, CDs and other electron- 
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ic equipment forms a major financial support for organised crime. 
The resources of the terrorists or the profits of transnational crime 
groups are combined with legitimate funds, making it hard to detect 
where the illicit funding ends and the legitimate funds begin. 

The newer criminal groups and leading terrorist organisations re- 
semble modern legitimate business structures. The massive interna- 
tional illegitimate economy allows the illicit to operate with facility 
alongside the licit. The enormous discrepancies in regulation in a 
globalised world allow criminals and terrorists to exploit this lack of 
consistency to their advantage. 

Moreover, many of the strategies which are presently applied to 
combat terrorism such as the following of money trails, freezing of 
assets, and safeguarding borders are also used to combat transna- 
tional organised crime. 


The ICC asa Human Security Instrument? 


Security is ‘the condition of being protected from or not exposed to 
danger, a feeling of safety or freedom from or absence of danger’ 
(Biscop and Coolsaet, 2003: 2). Security is seen as indivisible and is 
described as a comprehensive approach. Security is defined different- 
ly across continents and organisations. The Western European Union 
described a common concept of the security environment that high- 
lights, among other things, the importance of the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and order and the widest possible observance of 
generally recognised norms of conduct between states and of demo- 
cratic institutions, respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, and the rule of law (wEU Council of Ministers, 1995). 

Canada defines human security as ‘freedom from pervasive threats 
to people’s rights, safety or lives, i.e. freedom from fear as opposed to 
freedom from want, which corresponds to well-being rather than se- 
curity’ (Axworthy, 1999: 9). Canada has identified five policy priori- 
ties: protection of civilians, peace support operations, conflict pre- 
vention, governance and accountability, and public safety. Like com- 
prehensive security, human security highlights the interconnections 
between different dimensions of security and puts into evidence the 
global nature of security challenges. 

In some countries, insecurity is seen in terms of terrorism and 
weapons of mass destruction. In other countries, insecurity is associ- 
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ated with civil wars. In other parts of the world, it is seen in terms of 
poverty and organised crime activities. The global dimension of war 
situations and terrorism, demonstrated by Al Qaeda, has called for 
substantial cooperation and coordination. The very existence of an 
international society is, just as is the case with a national state, de- 
pendent upon the existence of shared norms and laws. It obliges in- 
ternational forums and states to: 


- criminalise the provision or collection of funds destined to 
support the phenomena, prohibit persons from doing so 
and bring any perpetrator to justice, be it at the national or 
international level; 

— freeze funds and other financial assets or economic re- 
sources of criminals or of the people who attempt, partici- 
pate or facilitate illegal acts, including funds generated 
from property owned or controlled by them; 

— refrain from supporting these criminals in any way (e.g. 
recruitment, safe haven, use of territory, permitting them 
to cross borders, forge documents, etc.); 

— prevent the commission of illegal acts; and 

— cooperate in criminal investigations and proceedings. 


Just like a constitution in a national state, an international legal or- 
der is needed to ensure the legal equality of us all. It is obvious that 
the rcc plays an important role in this. Combating crimes against hu- 
manity implies another kind of warfare, one very different from that 
which uses the conventional military, judicial and other law enforce- 
ment agencies and bodies. The concept of security is in fact very 
broad, and demands a broad and well-equilibrated, multi-agency ap- 
proach. The blurring of the lines between global and domestic has al- 
ready had its impact. It is now widely recognised that when states be- 
come tormentors, instead of being protectors of individuals, the in- 
ternational community has the right and even the duty to take over in 
order to protect the individual man, woman and child from violence, 
abuse and injustice. 

In July 1998, a UN conference adopted the Rome Statute of the rcc. 
The Rome Statute identifies the most serious violations of interna- 
tional human rights and humanitarian law for the purposes of exer- 
cising jurisdiction. These violations are grouped within the cate- 
gories of genocide, crimes against humanity, war crimes and the 
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crime of aggression. The Rome Statute defines the crime of genocide 
as any of the following acts committed with intent to destroy, in 
whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or religious group: 
killing members of the group; causing serious bodily or mental harm 
to members of the group; deliberately inflicting on the group condi- 
tions of life calculated to bring about its physical destruction in 
whole or in part; imposing measures intended to prevent births with- 
in the group; forcible transfer of children of a group to another 
group. 

Crimes against humanity are defined as any of the following acts 
when committed as part of a widespread or systematic attack direct- 
ed against any civilian population, with knowledge of the attack: 
murder; extermination; enslavement; deportation or forcible trans- 
fer of population; imprisonment or other severe deprivation of physi- 
cal liberty in violation of fundamental rules of international law; tor- 
ture; rape, sexual slavery, enforced prostitution, forced pregnancy; 
enforced sterilisation, or any other form of sexual violence of compa- 
rable gravity; persecution against any identifiable group or collective 
on political, racial, national, ethnic, cultural religious, gender or oth- 
er grounds that are universally recognised as impermissible under in- 
ternational law; enforced disappearance of persons; the crime of 
apartheid; other inhumane acts of a similar character intentionally 
causing great suffering or serious injury to body or to mental or 
physical health. 

War crimes are any of the following breaches of the Geneva Con- 
ventions of 12 August 1949, perpetrated against any persons or 
property: wilful killing; torture or inhuman treatment, including bio- 
logical experiments; wilfully causing great suffering or serious injury 
to body or health; extensive destruction and appropriation of proper- 
ty, not justified by military necessity and carried out unlawfully and 
wantonly; compelling a prisoner of war or other protected person to 
serve in the forces of a hostile power; wilfully depriving a prisoner of 
war or other protected person of the rights of fair and regular trial; 
unlawful deportation or transfer or unlawful confinement; taking of 
hostages and violations extensively defined in Article 8, Subpara- 
graph b, of the Rome Statute. In the case of armed conflict not of an 
international character, the Court’s jurisdiction will cover breaches 
of Article 3 common to the four Geneva Conventions of 12 August 
1949. The Court will have jurisdiction over the crime of aggression 
once a provision defining the crime has been adopted. 
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The Rome Statute contains no requirement that the assistance be 
either direct or substantial. Furthermore, incitement is limited to the 
crime of genocide (Art. 25, 3e). According to Article 25, ordering, so- 
liciting or inducing any crime within the statute, which occurs or is 
attempted, constitutes criminal responsibility. The Statute defines 
the boundaries of complicity in a wide way, situating the net well be- 
yond the principal perpetrators. The objective element requires little 
more than assistance, while the subjective element requires a purpose 
to facilitate the crime as well as the knowledge that the assistance will 
assist in the offence. The aim of ICC investigations is to identify the 
precise nature of the alleged criminal activity, to identify alleged sus- 
pects and potential witnesses including victims, and to investigate 
both incriminating and exonerating circumstances. 

It is clear that many groups responsible for crimes that fall within 
the mandate of the Icc are involved in other forms of crime such as 
terrorist acts, illegal immigration, social and economic underdevel- 
opment and organised crime. The latter phenomenon is due to the 
end of the Cold War, which produced a drastic change in security en- 
vironments. In the absence of a major military threat, other factors 
can and will constitute the underlying causes of terrorism or of armed 
conflict between or within countries. These can intrinsically affect 
the values and interest of the 1cc, as it is not difficult to predict fur- 
ther and more intense targeting of the civilian population. Most im- 
portant to the 1cc are financial support from illicit activity, organ- 
ised crime groups operating as supporting networks, a common base 
of operations (functioning where the central state controls are at the 
lowest, where there are porous borders and weak law enforcement), 
the corruption of officials, the use and exploitation of information 
technology to maximise the effectiveness of their operations, the em- 
ployment of specialists and experts, money laundering (especially via 
underground banking mechanisms) and other supportive illegal 
(weapons, false passports, etc.) activities. More intense targeting of 
the civilian population via an increasingly dense interaction between 
criminal, terrorist, and anti-humanitarian activities will be the re- 
sult. 

Nevertheless, it would be unjustified to criminalise all warlords and 
rebels as an ethnic group, or to consider them all as terrorists or key 
figures in international organised crime. But it is clear that many of 
them are heavily involved in criminal networks and activities, falling 
only partly within the strict mandate of the 1cc. It becomes clear that 
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situations that fall within the mandate of the Icc cannot be seen in 
isolation and that the rcc should not work in isolation. Therefore, it 
is interesting to explore the capabilities of the 1cc when tackling 
criminal situations on an ad hoc basis. 

Coalition building between national and international law en- 
forcement agencies may guarantee more focused investigations and 
the promotion of better-coordinated investigation efforts, making 
full use of the available intelligence and evidence. There are also oth- 
er concerns regarding the capacities of federal or international 
courts. First is the protection of intelligence information — especially 
in the middle of an ongoing conflict. Also, the capabilities to arrest 
and convict people in the middle of a conflict poses serious problems. 
Military capacities, which are deployed for peacekeeping as well as 
for peace enforcement purposes, are valuable tools for ending wars 
and may help to secure states in the aftermath of war and conflicts, 
but are not always ready to facilitate law enforcement actions. The 
same applies during post-conflict peace-building activities. Another 
problem is the tightly woven exclusion of probative evidence in tradi- 
tional federal and international trials, limiting what can be placed be- 
fore a court or a jury for evaluation. 

Acting in accordance with Chapter vii of the UN Charter, the Secu- 
rity Council can require the Court to defer investigations or prosecu- 
tions for a 12-month period, which is renewable. So investigations 
and prosecutions may be triggered by referral from the Security 
Council or a complaint from a state party. The office of the prosecu- 
tor also has the capacity to initiate investigations within territories 
that have ratified the statute, but there must be agreement from both 
the state where the alleged crimes took place as well as from the state 
where the accused is a citizen. The Court’s relationship to the Securi- 
ty Council was one of the most contentious issues when the Icc was 
being created. 

Ambiguities concerning the criminalisation of certain activities in 
regard to the 1cc should be the subject of further exploration, espe- 
cially when trying to acknowledge the seriousness of the disintegrat- 
ing processes and the threat they pose to the social, economic and po- 
litical future of the regions, which is the subject of any 1cc involve- 
ment. Ultimately, the direct threats are the source of the most serious 
frustrations but not always sufficient to start investigations at the Icc 
level. International criminal law was regarded as more effective in 
addressing the relatively minor threats of local or regional group 
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criminality. On the other hand, international criminal law offers lim- 
ited capacity to diminish the threat of Al Qaeda. In the aftermath of 
their attacks, it has become obvious that the existing legal frame- 
work for bringing the attackers to justice is inadequate. 

No less serious is the difficulty of the international legal framework 
to reach states that refuse to join multilateral agreements, precisely 
because they want to engage in the activities prohibited by the agree- 
ment. Some countries have placed themselves outside the bounds of 
new international developments. In May 2002, the us administra- 
tion took the unprecedented step of withdrawing its signature. The 
us then embarked upon a crusade against the 1cc. ‘Unsigning’ this 
treaty is unprecedented in international law and, in effect, would sig- 
nal the intention to enter into conflict with the Court. 

All of these problems can no longer be considered as separate phe- 
nomena. There is a need to better understand the links between these 
phenomena. Therefore, more energy should be invested in a more 
comprehensive approach, in further developing existing institutions, 
and in supporting and clarifying the role of new institutions such as 
the rcc. A central question is which crime situations should fall with- 
in the sphere of interest of the 1cc in order to better evaluate the situ- 
ations (potentially) under investigation. Not only is the definition of 
related crimes extremely important, but the criteria on which the se- 
lection of cases to be prosecuted is based also demand particular at- 
tention. Formal criteria currently include: the person to be targeted 
for prosecution, the nature and seriousness of the crime, policy con- 
siderations, and practical and other relevant considerations. Addi- 
tionally, informal criteria such as showing that the tribunal is capa- 
ble of bringing the persons before the court deserve particular atten- 
tion. 

When exploring possibilities to investigate arms trafficking, illegal 
financial transactions and money trails, other related forms of organ- 
ised crime, and especially terrorist activities, the question concerning 
jurisdictional responsibility takes on additional significance. But in- 
ternational criminal law enforcement has not advanced to the extent 
that the various ad hoc tribunals and the 1cc will be adapted to pros- 
ecute support and related criminal activities, because procedural dif- 
ficulties have been and continue to be surmounted successfully. 

Ad hoc international tribunals have not been as effective or as effi- 
cient as envisaged. Prosecuting senior officials for serious human 
rights crimes is a complex and expensive process regardless of 
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whether the cases are tried before national or international courts. 
These prosecutions tend to involve massive amounts of evidence. 
These cases require a sophisticated prosecution strategy and trials 
must comply with international human rights standards to ensure 
their legitimacy and credibility. Cases brought before international 
criminal tribunals or in national courts (based on universal jurisdic- 
tion) are often tried far away from the crime scene and thus are less 
accessible to victims and to those in whose name the crimes were 
committed. These trials sometimes lack the visibility a local trial 
would have. The state where the crimes were committed, whose gov- 
ernment may harbour accused war criminals, may oppose the prose- 
cutions, resist cooperation and make it difficult to obtain custody of 
the defendants or obtain evidence. Gathering evidence for crimes 
that occurred hundreds or thousands of miles away makes it more 
difficult to meet the level of proof required for a conviction and for 
the accused to develop a comprehensive defence. 

Another disadvantage of long distance includes a lack of familiari- 
ty with the cultural and historical context in which the crimes oc- 
curred. Bringing together judges, prosecutors, and other court per- 
sonnel from different backgrounds and legal cultures creates obsta- 
cles to efficiency. Reconciling the civil and common law traditions to 
establish and implement rules of procedure and evidence is time con- 
suming and costly. And by 2001, steps to enhance international jus- 
tice began to encounter growing political opposition. Unfortunately, 
the nine-eleven attacks further contributed to a shift away from sup- 
port for international justice, with efforts to combat terrorism taking 
precedence over international law. 

Questions regarding what to do with information collected by the 
1cc which is not of direct interest when prosecuting a case before the 
Court also arise: Can this information be used to facilitate prosecu- 
tion of international criminals before other national or international 
tribunals? If so, how? 

There is also the problem of sharing information among states, as 
well as in coordination with international institutions including In- 
terpol, the UN Centre for International Crime Protection, the ICRC, 
the Council of Europe and other regional organisations (e.g. Eu- 
ropol), and international tribunals such as the IcTy and the ICTR. 
Most states, however, lack effective legislation in order to share in- 
formation with the 1cc if they are not directly involved in 1cc investi- 
gations and cases. 
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Use of information for treaty compliance and law enforcement 
poses a serious problem: how to maintain the confidentiality of that 
information. To successfully analyse accurate information requires 
that reporting parties, public and private, willingly divulge sensitive 
and valuable secrets. Resistance will mount if there are unanswered 
suspicions that the information is wrongly handled or released. The 
practice in the ICTY and the ICTR as well as that in the 1cc will show 
to what extent international law enforcement is accepted and rein- 
forced by all those concerned. It is surprising that in the report of the 
High Level Panel on Threats, Challenges and Change (UN Report, 
2004), neither the role nor the importance of international law en- 
forcement organisations such as the Icc are mentioned. 


Global Justice Remains a Dream 


Widespread violations of international humanitarian law have be- 
come a practice in the contemporary world: violent conflict is one of 
the biggest threats to security. In this world of global threats, global 
markets and global media, our security and prosperity depend on an 
effective multilateral approach. While measured use of force should 
not be precluded against the rulers of a country who have refused to 
cooperate with international justice, an open-ended war is ill-con- 
ceived, unjust and interminable. A different approach is needed, one 
in which legal categories recognisable under international law deter- 
mine any use of violence in justified conditions. Any employment of 
military force in democratic societies is always a matter of political 
decision. Both NaTo and Eu history have illustrated that preventive 
engagement cannot start too early. One of the associated require- 
ments, however, is the legal basis and procedural framework that will 
allow the establishment of clear and efficient command and control 
arrangements (Katseli, 2005). 

Like in a national society, an international legal order is required to 
ensure the legal equality of all individuals. Growing concerns within 
the international community have resulted in a demand for interna- 
tional prosecution. With respect to criminal sanctions, the universal- 
ity principle provides for jurisdiction both to prescribe domestic laws 
and to enforce sanctions against crimes or violations that have an in- 
dependent basis in international law. 

International justice has been elevated by the establishment of the 
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1cc. Global defence and global justice should, however, be the sub- 
ject of an integrated approach, facilitating better balanced interactiv- 
ity between national and international forums, ensuring that serious 
violations of human rights, crimes against humanity and other seri- 
ous forms of organised crime and terrorism become the subject of a 
structural and integrated preventive and repressive approach. 

International law enforcement has not matured to the extent that 
the various ad hoc tribunals and the cc will be adapted to prosecute 
support for genocide, war crimes and related crimes more effectively. 
First, procedural difficulties have to be surmounted successfully. In 
addition, international law may be under threat, but it is not at all 
certain that its role will be significantly undermined. In the mean- 
time, the rcc has to continue to promote an open and cooperative at- 
titude on a pragmatic basis. International lawyers, foreign experts 
and criminologists will increasingly have to become multidisciplin- 
ary in their vision and strategic planning; they need to be flexible in 
their ability to form alliances, and to construct methods to interact 
with each other and to develop their own networks, while deflating 
those of criminal groups. The UN must play a more central and sys- 
tematic role against terrorism, and in post-conflict situations. Al- 
though the un has often been pivotal in forging the international re- 
sponse to serious human rights crimes, the ‘justice gap’ underscores 
the need for more systematic UN efforts. There is a need for multi- 
tasking in global democratic leadership. To bring that about, there is 
also a need for a broader community of democracies in which ‘weak- 
er’ countries take their place alongside the established democracies, 
acting in coalitions of the willing in those areas where they have 
something to contribute. 


Notes 
1 See at the regional level e.g. the Communication from the European Commis- 
sion to the European Parliament and the Council concerning terrorist recruit- 
ment; COM/2005/0313 final. 
2 www.iaea.org/NewsCenter/PressReleases/2002. 
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4 Governing Transnational Law Enforcement in the Eu: 
Accountability after Fusing Internal and External 
Security 


Monica den Boer 


Globalisation, new technology and increasing mobility have infused 
the transnationalisation of criminal activity. The perceived upsurge 
in international organised crime and terrorism has been mirrored by 
a further transnationalisation of law enforcement efforts, which 
means that policing, which can be performed at a variety of levels by 
a diverse array of actors, increasingly takes place across the borders 
of sovereign nation states. The organisation of transnational policing 
takes place both at the formal administrative level, as well as at the in- 
formal level where pioneering activities do not always fit the formal 
delineations of mandate and authority. 

This implies that the transnationalisation of law enforcement — 
whether by police, customs, immigration or national security offi- 
cials — tends to be both vertically organised along formal ‘top-down’ 
levels of governance, as well as horizontally, along more informally 
organised networks and the exchange of information and intelli- 
gence. At the intersection between vertical and horizontal forms of 
transnational policing, new structures can be found, such as the EU 
Joint Investigation Teams. 

Inside national states, policing gradually becomes a subject of ‘dis- 
tanciation’ and ‘responsibilisation’ (Garland, 2001: 124). The re- 
sponsibility for monitoring the security of different communities is 
increasingly shared between government authorities, private agents, 
quasi-governmental authorities and citizens; these can be seen as de- 
noting emerging forms of ‘multilateral policing’ (Morgan and New- 
burn, 1997; Crawford and Lister, 2004). Moreover, policing the 
‘post-modern society’ involves a differentiated response to a rich and 
ever-changing diversity of communities and cultures. This requires 
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considerable knowledge of local circumstances as well as a deep un- 
derstanding of global (security) contexts. 

The interactions between, on the one hand, vertical and horizontal 
transnational policing, and, on the other hand, local and global secu- 
rity demands, result in new tensions for the governance of policing. 
Structures of police agencies, styles of policing, training and employ- 
ment of police officials, and the distribution of budgetary and logistic 
resources all become subject to stretching and squeezing movements. 
The unstable environment of policing is further challenged by the 
perceived need to centralise (or centrally coordinate) a certain num- 
ber of policing functions, such as the criminal investigation of organ- 
ised crime networks and the exchange of intelligence through elec- 
tronic means. 

Decentralisation is still promoted, however, to secure maximum 
accountability at the local level, to keep the governing distance at a 
minimum and to reflect the predominantly local nature of security 
(e.g. public order nuisance).' Hence, centralisation and decentralisa- 
tion, which can actually be quite complementary in character, tend 
to be rhetorically reframed as opposite and competitive realities. 
When analysed from an empirical perspective, the centralisation of 
the governance of policing seems to be the dominant trend in some EU 
countries that maintain a deconcentrated or regionalised police or- 
ganisation, such as the Netherlands and the United Kingdom (Den 
Boer, 2004b: 7). This centralisation trend is mainly related to the 
central management of policing issues, such as employability, infor- 
mation technology and capacity management. Moreover, in decon- 
centrated policing systems the need may arise to standardise working 
procedures, particularly when it concerns issues of a supra-local, re- 
gional, national or international level. 

Finally, the governance of policing tends to be further challenged 
by the merging of internal and external security (Bigo and Leveau, 
1992; Anderson et al., 1995: 156f; Van Eekelen, 2004: 127). In the 
recent past, at least until the end of the Cold War, governmental re- 
sponsibilities for internal and external security were rather neatly 
distributed between different departments and agencies. ‘Firewalls’ 
existed and were cultivated between police agencies and internal se- 
curity services on the one hand, and between foreign ministries, 
diplomatic services and the military apparatus on the other. Now- 
adays, and due to globally transmitting discourses about drugs, or- 
ganised crime, illegal immigration and terrorism, formerly distinct 
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bureaucracies tend to work together much more closely, even to the 
extent that defence personnel are now increasingly deployed for 
policing tasks, and vice versa. The merge between internal and exter- 
nal security can be detected in policy documents, such as those on the 
European Security and Defence Policy (EspD). An example is a mes- 
sage from the High Representative of the Common Foreign and Se- 
curity Policy (cFsP), Javier Solana, in which he argues that for the ef- 
forts to ensure stability in Europe, ‘maintaining law and order and 
fighting organised crime are integral parts of our crisis management 
and conflict prevention throughout the Balkans’ (Solana, 2001). 

The European Security Strategy (2003) outlines a number of key 
threats, none of which have hitherto been situated neatly within the 
realms of internal security challenges. These key threats are: 1) ter- 
rorism, with specific attention being paid to links with violent reli- 
gious terrorism; 2) proliferation of weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD), with specific focus on NBCR weapons (nuclear, biological, 
chemical and radiological warfare); 3) regional conflicts, with focus 
on regional insecurity which can feed into WMD; 4) state failure, bad 
governance which is linked with or caused by corruption, abuse of 
power, weak institutions and lack of accountability, with the conse- 
quence of civil corrosion within; and 5) organised crime, which in- 
cludes cross-border trafficking in women, illegal migrants and chil- 
dren, with the effect that state authority and state institutions run the 
risk of being undermined. None of these threats, so the document 
continues to argue, is purely military in nature: ‘Each threat requires 
a mixture of instruments. ... The European Union is particularly well 
equipped to respond to such multi-faceted situations’ (European Se- 
curity Strategy, 2003). One of the impacts of the implementation of 
this integrated, multidisciplinary security strategy within the EU 
confronts domestic and supranational police agencies with the chal- 
lenge to collaborate with other security agencies. The security envi- 
ronment they are supposed to respond to becomes far more complex. 

Table 1 clusters the main challenges to governance of policing, in- 
cluding transnationalisation and globalisation. New zones of securi- 
ty cooperation are established, which can have far-reaching implica- 
tions for the level of professionalism and accountability with which 
the officials operate. In an era where civil liberties are under pressure 
as a consequence of the Global War on Terrorism, however, experi- 
mentation and pioneering should be monitored by state authorities, 
who are (still) best placed to be the guardian of the delicate balance 
between freedom and security. 
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Table1 Pressures on the Governance of Policing 


Local Horizontal Decentralisation Internal Fragmentation 
security policing security Pluralisation 
concerns Distancing 


Responsibilisation 
->National governments 


in retreat 
Global Vertical Centralisation External Homogenisation 
security policing security Standardisation 
concerns Approximation 
Convergence 


->National governments 
actively gaining 
ground 


In this chapter, three relatively new forms of transnational law en- 
forcement within the European Union (EU) shall be analysed on the 
basis of a set of variables: history and political raison d’étre of 
transnational law enforcement; structure, composition, mandate 
and governance of transnational law enforcement; the legal context; 
and challenges from good governance criteria, in particular account- 
ability. These variables will be applied to: 1) EU police missions; 2) an 
integrated EU border management system in the form of a European 
border guard; and 3) EU anti-terrorism efforts within the framework 
of external relations and security policy. The good governance crite- 
rion of accountability is of particular importance for understanding 
the implications for a human security perspective within the Eu. A 
dominant issue in policing is state-society relations: police forces op- 
erate on behalf of both governmental and societal interests, leading 
to the correction of individual and group behaviour. Every EU mem- 
ber state has achieved a specific balance in this respect, but with a 
wide variety of types: Spain, Greece, Portugal and the former War- 
saw Pact countries, with their past dictatorial regimes, have quite 
different balances than the Nordic countries; some countries have 
state police, others do not. With the disappearing meaning of national 
borders within the Eu, and the transnationalisation of law enforce- 
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ment, new national balances in the legitimacy of law enforcement 
have to be found. The development of accountability mechanisms 
shows how a balance is emerging in the EU between the European/ 
national government and national/European citizens, which can be 
related to the criteria for human security (as normally applied in de- 
veloping countries). So far, accountability falls far behind security 
governance. 


EU Police Missions 


In 2001, the EU member states agreed to deploy 5,000 police officials 
as of 2003. A smaller number of them — a maximum of 1,000 police 
officers — was to be rapidly deployable, which means that they should 
be made available within thirty days. In January 2003, the EU started 
the first civilian operation under the auspices of the cFsP. It did so by 
establishing an EU Police Mission (EUPM) in Sarajevo. The EUPM in 
Bosnia Herzegovina officially started on 1 January 2003, when it 
took over from the UN International Police Mission, also called the 
UN International Police Task Force (PTF). This Task Force had been 
building a 14,000-strong professional multi-ethnic police force to re- 
place the 40,000 political militias of the 1992-1995 civil war. These 
developments followed the us veto within the UN Security Council of 
a six-month renewal of the UN 1,536-strong police force in Bosnia 
Herzegovina in order to mark us hostility to the International Crimi- 
nal Court (1cc). Other members of the Security Council rejected a 
demand by the us government to make us soldiers immune to prose- 
cution by the tcc. After the us veto in the Security Council, the 1PTF 
was granted an extra 72 hours in order to be disbanded. The Eu took 
over. 

The mission is part of a broad approach followed by the Eu and oth- 
er actors with activities addressing the whole range of rule of law as- 
pects. The EUPM has operated within the terms of the Dayton Agree- 
ment, which is the general framework agreement for peace in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The aim of the EUPM is to establish sustainable 
policing arrangements under Bosnia Herzegovina ownership in ac- 
cordance with best practices and current standards that prevail in Eu- 
rope and in international practice. With 550 international officers 
from more than 30 countries, 300 local staff and an annual budget of 
38 million euros, the EUPM is much smaller than its UN predecessor, 
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which had 1,600 personnel and an annual budget of 121 million us 
dollars. Moreover, the 1PTF enjoyed an operational mandate, while 
the EUPM does not. In spite of this, the EUPM covers a vast range of ac- 
tivities. These mostly concentrate on the monitoring, mentoring and 
inspecting of the operational capacities of the police in Bosnia Herze- 
govina, in the form of about 40 monitoring units. Moreover, the 
EUPM is to provide a secure environment for returnees (Mace, 2003). 

The EUPM implements its work through five thematic and two in- 
stitutional core programmes. The thematic programmes include 
public order and security, crime policing, criminal justice, internal 
affairs and public administration. These are designed to cover all as- 
pects of police work, ranging from the maintenance of public order 
to the investigation and handling of evidence, and proper internal 
management and administration. The Criminal Police programme 
contains two sub-programmes: the fight against major and organised 
crime (MOC) and the fight and intervention against human traffick- 
ing (FIGHT). The EUPM officers support these programmes mainly 
through training, logistics and planning. One of the special mandates 
of the EUPM concerns the removal of non-compliant officers, in line 
with the police disciplinary procedures authorised by the High Rep- 
resentative; cases of non-compliance are to be pursued by the rele- 
vant domestic authorities. Once the domestic disciplinary procedure 
is completed, the case can be returned to the High Representative, 
who has the mandate not only to remove the non-compliant officer, 
but also his or her senior officer. This measure is to prevent obstruc- 
tion of the peace process at senior levels. The absence of an appeal 
procedure is an interesting issue in view of legal-procedural account- 
ability in extraterritorial police activities (Mace, 2003). 

The EUPM works under the command of a police commissioner, 
who is hierarchically accountable to the Eu High Representative and 
Secretary-General of the cFsP Council through the Eu special repre- 
sentative, who is also high representative to Bosnia Herzegovina. 
The EspD Political and Security Committee exercises political con- 
trol and is responsible for the strategic direction of the mission 
(Mace, 2003). 

There is also an EU Police Mission in the Former Yugoslav Repub- 
lic of Macedonia (FYROM), where police officers are helping to re- 
form the Macedonian police force and bring it up to European stan- 
dards, and where training on how to combat organised crime and 
trafficking in human beings is provided. 
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The employment of civilian police officers within civil crisis-man- 
agement operations demands a close cooperation between intimate 
strangers, that is, the ministers of foreign affairs, defence and the in- 
terior. The EsPD contains elements for both military and civilian cri- 
sis-management operations. This means that defence ministries and 
military organisations are also moving more towards semi-policing 
mandates. The Headline Goal 2010, which was approved by the 
General Affairs and External Relations Council on 17 May 2004 
and endorsed by the European Council of 17-18 June 2004, resolves 
to respond with rapid and decisive action, applying a fully coherent 
approach to the whole spectrum of crisis management operations 
covered by the Treaty of the EU. This spectrum, which should be read 
against the background of the adoption of the European Security 
Strategy by the European Council in December 2003, includes hu- 
manitarian and rescue tasks, peacekeeping tasks, tasks of combat 
forces in crisis management, including ‘peace-making’. Naturally, 
the objectives of Headline Goal 2010 will move into the police arena, 
especially when it concerns the establishment of joint civil-military 
cells within the EUMS. 

An illustration of the ever-growing merger between internal and 
external security is the new tasking of the military constabularies 
throughout Europe (Bigo, 2000; Lutterbeck, 2004). In the Nether- 
lands, for instance, the Headline Goal 2010 has amounted to 103 of- 
ficials from the Royal Military Constabulary (Koninklijke 
Marechaussee), which will be raised to 153 in 2006, and 30 civil po- 
lice officers (Tweede Kamer, 2004). This capacity has not exclusively 
been offered to the Ev, but also to police missions of the UN, the Or- 
ganisation for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE), to NATO 
missions, and to multinational and ad hoc coalitions. Earlier civilian 
capability goals were agreed at the Goteborg European Council in 
June 2001. Under this agreement the Ev will provide up to 200 ‘Rule 
of Law’ officials for crisis management operations: 72 judges, 48 
prosecutors, 38 administrative officials, 72 penitentiary system offi- 
cials and 34 others, 60 of whom have to be deployable within 30 
days, and 43 provided for the purposes of fact-finding missions (Eu- 
ropean Council, 2002: 14). Also disaster aid teams of a total strength 
of up to 2,000 personnel can be deployed at short notice. 

Meanwhile, within the Eu there is also a number of bilateral and 
multilateral initiatives that could be interpreted as forms of enhanced 
security cooperation. An example is the French initiative to establish 
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a multinational cooperation force, named the Force Gendarmerie 
Européenne (FGE), which should consist of 800-1,000 officials from 
the countries that harbour a gendarmerie force: France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal and the Netherlands. This should respond to the demand 
for military police units that can operate in unstable situations. Reg- 
ular military personnel is often not qualified to perform police tasks, 
while police officials are not qualified to perform executive opera- 
tional powers. The FGE, however, can be used for law enforcement 
purposes in situations where the local police cannot be deployed. 
Moreover, the FGE could support local authorities to fight organised 
crime and to protect members of civil missions. The FGE is a typical 
example of a blue/green mixture, which, in the view of the policy 
makers, constitutes a contribution to civil and military components 
of a mission, or a facilitation of the transition between a military and 
civil mission. 

By means of illustration: members of the Dutch Royal Military 
Constabulary have been deployed in Albania, Kosovo, Bosnia, 
Afghanistan and Iraq. They have been vested with responsibilities for 
civil policing (e.g. the support of local authorities, crowd and riot 
control, training) and military policing (disciplinary measures and 
law enforcement within the dispatched units to monitor investiga- 
tion tasks). In practice, the Royal Military Constabulary concerns it- 
self with civilian policing tasks. Participation is possible within the 
integrated police unit (I1PU) and the specialised elements. An IPU is 
composed of staff, one or more operational police units, and a logis- 
tic support unit. A specialised element comprises one or more special 
teams. In line with the policy framework for international police mis- 
sions, the officials can introduce specialised knowledge, for instance 
about forensic analysis or about border control. (Dutch) police offi- 
cers can only be made available for non-executive civil policing tasks. 

The increasing frequency and intensity of extra-territorial opera- 
tions do raise the question concerning the regulatory qualification of 
these operations, even if they are not primarily accompanied by oper- 
ational powers. As some precedents concerning the use of power by 
foreign military operations demonstrate, there are circumstances 
where the principle of neutrality may have to be suspended when ac- 
tive intervention between conflicting parties is required (Knoops, 
2004: 606). Under the Spanish Eu Presidency in 2002, guidelines 
were drawn up for the command and control structure in EU police 
operations. Moreover, an EU concept for police planning was drafted 
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and also concepts for police substitution missions. Furthermore, 
work was done on the selection and training criteria in the member 
states and the equipment criteria for police missions (Woolbridge, 
2002). All of those were submitted to the Political and Security Com- 
mittee (Psc) which falls under the EspD structure. The guidelines 
were as such not the subject of scrutiny or decision making within the 
Justice and Home Affairs (JHA) Council, which normally deals with 
police matters. 

It is interesting to observe that the EspD bureaucracy is now also 
furnished with special police expertise. Already in 2001, Solana de- 
cided that — given the need for permanent involvement and support 
by experienced police experts — a police unit had to be established 
within the council secretariat, as part of the new political-military 
structures of the EspD. The unit is headed by a police officer with in- 
ternational mission experience, and includes a core of police experts. 
It falls under the directorate that deals with the civilian aspects of cri- 
sis management within the new political-military structure, which 
underlines the ‘EU’s comprehensive approach to crisis management’ 
(Solana, 2001). 

One of the tasks of the police unit is to ensure that police work be- 
comes integrated in the horizontal work on crisis management. 
Moreover, it has to manage the network between responsible services 
in the member states, international police organisations, ongoing po- 
lice missions, and the experts in other international organisations 
such as the UN and the oscE. Already in 2001, 3,500 police officers 
were deployed by EU member states in different missions, the bulk of 
which (3,100) was present in the Balkans at the time (Solana, 2001). 

If there is one aspect accentuated by the peace missions, it is that 
armed forces have undergone a shift from the traditional use of mili- 
tary force as war-fighting to that of law enforcement. From the mili- 
tary that participate in peace missions, it is expected that they engage 
in providing information, intelligence and evidence for use in courts. 
The regulatory context is hardly able to keep track of all these new 
developments. 

Furthermore, what seems particularly worrying from an accoun- 
tability perspective is that leadership and authority may be covered 
couched by foreign or alien authorities, and that professional compe- 
tencies may be new, unknown or unregulated in certain environ- 
ments. The Barcelona Report on Europe’s security capabilities, A 
Human Security Doctrine for Europe (15 September 2003), has ap- 
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propriately identified this lacuna and recommends that a new legal 
framework is to be devised ‘to govern the decision to intervene and 
operations on the ground. This would build on the domestic law of 
host states, the domestic law of sending states, international criminal 
law, international human rights law and international humanitarian 
law’ (Barcelona Report, 2003). 


European Border Guard 


Since the accession of ten new member states to the EU on 1 May 
2004, the external border of the Eu has changed considerably. In the 
south, Malta and Cyprus are now the most outward territories of the 
EU. The more spectacular change took place at the eastern external 
border of the EU, where the border was extended by 3,000 kilome- 
tres. It is generally assumed and agreed (but far from proven) that the 
displacement of the external border will give rise to new security 
problems, such as organised criminal networks and irregular migra- 
tion. This puts a heavy responsibility on the shoulders of the new 
member states (House of Lords, 2003), in particular Poland, Hun- 
gary and the three Baltic states. These countries may be under pres- 
sure to relocate their staff and resources, and, moreover, the purpose 
and mission of the old-style border guards have generally shifted 
from preventing people from leaving the country to preventing peo- 
ple from entering the country. It was against this background that a 
political window of opportunity arose to put the control of external 
borders back on the agenda (Monar, 2003: 3) after it had been buried 
following the failure of not having adopted the External Borders 
Convention. 

To recap that history: in October 2001 a group of countries under 
Italian leadership — Belgium, France, Germany, Italy and Spain — un- 
dertook a feasibility study on a European Border Police. The study 
was backed by the European Commission and largely financed under 
the EU Odysseus Programme. Other member states, including the 
United Kingdom, agreed that more cooperation on external border 
issues was needed, but expressed reservations about the idea of creat- 
ing a European border police force. In a separate initiative, another 
group of countries (Austria, Belgium and Finland) organised a work- 
shop on police and border security in November 2001 that identified 
twelve areas to be developed within Eu structures under the direction 
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of the heads of member states’ border guards (House of Lords, 
2003). In December 2001, the Laeken European Council arrived at a 
carefully worded compromise on cooperation on external border is- 
sues. It gave the Council and the European Commission a mandate to 
work out ‘arrangements for cooperation between services responsi- 
ble for external border control and to examine the conditions in 
which a mechanism or common services to control external borders 
could be created’. The terms ‘European Border Police’ or ‘European 
Border Guard’ ultimately did not appear in the mandate. 

In particular, the document by the European Commission (2002, 
233 final) contains specific proposals concerning the integrated man- 
agement of the external borders of the member states of the EU. The 
Schengen Agreements, absorbed into the 1997 Amsterdam Treaty 
on EU by virtue of a special protocol, had already laid down a stan- 
dardised framework for the exercise of external border controls (see 
also Monar, 2003: rf). These controls have been supported by the 
operationalisation of the Schengen Information System (SIS), by 
means of which border control officials have access to data on per- 
sons and objects, such as stolen or missing vehicles or identity docu- 
ments. In addition, the Schengen Manual and the common Schengen 
visa list have introduced a level of standardisation in border control 
practices — be it for a limited number of member states. 

On 7 May 2002, the European Commission presented to the Coun- 
cil and the European Parliament a Communication, entitled ‘To- 
wards an Integrated Management of External Borders’. The thrust 
of the Communication was that the Commission proposed a stepwise 
development instead of the direct institutionalisation that was 
thought of earlier. The phases foreseen by the document concerned 
the consolidation and codification of common rules and standards 
for external border controls; the creation of an external borders prac- 
titioners common unit and various other cooperation mechanisms; 
the creation of financial burden-sharing mechanisms; and a Euro- 
pean corps of border guards. According to the House of Lords 
(2003), the reception of the Communication by the member states 
was broadly positive, but several member states rejected the Com- 
mission’s view that integrated border management should ultimately 
lead to the creation of a European corps of border guards. 

The Italian-led feasibility study on the creation of a European bor- 
der police was submitted in May 2002 to the Spanish Presidency. 
This document proposed a complex network of national border po- 
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lice forces, which would be linked by a number of important common 
elements such as special ‘centres’ as ‘nodes’ in the network, common 
units for special tasks, a common-risk analysis and financing mecha- 
nism, and a common curriculum. At the Seville European Council 
Summit on 21-22 June 2002, illegal immigration was high on the 
agenda. The Council agreed on a plan for the management of the ex- 
ternal borders of the member states, which was to be a more concrete 
implementation of the Tampere Action Plan adopted in 1999. Most 
elements of the Commission Communication were accepted, as well 
a few elements of the Italian feasibility study. The Council action 
plan contained a vague reference to a ‘possible decision’ on the set- 
ting up of a European corps of border guards, which would support 
but not replace national border police forces. Plenty of other issues 
related to an integrated border management, remained to be settled, 
however, including common operational coordination and coopera- 
tion mechanisms, a common integrated risk analysis, personnel and 
inter-operational equipment, a common body of legislation, and bur- 
den sharing between the member states and the Union. 

The action plan envisaged the creation of ‘common units’ at partic- 
ularly sensitive land and sea borders within five years. In this context, 
border guard officers of other member states could be vested with the 
competence to control persons and conduct joint patrols together 
with national officers. The action plan was approved in December 
2002 on the basis of a report by the Committee on Citizens’ Free- 
doms and Rights, Justice and Home A ffairs.3 

In the run-up to the EU Constitutional Treaty, the European Con- 
vention had been particularly clear about the setting up of a Euro- 
pean border guard. Meanwhile, however, successive EU Presidencies 
were actively working on the implementation of certain parts of the 
Seville Action Plan. The recommendation of the Commission to es- 
tablish a common unit of external borders practitioners was expect- 
ed to develop from the Strategic Committee for Immigration, Fron- 
tiers and Asylum (sciFa) and was endorsed by the Seville European 
Council. scIFA was set up following the Treaty of Amsterdam as a 
high-level expert group of immigration officials, reporting to the 
Committee of Permanent Representatives (COREPER), charged with 
taking a strategic view of immigration and asylum issues. ‘SCIFA+’ is 
the same group meeting with the heads of member states’ border 
guards. The Seville Action Plan urged member states to ‘introduce 
without delay, within the framework of the Council, the common 
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unit for external border practitioners, composed of Member States’ 
heads of border control, to coordinate the measures contained in the 
plan’ (House of Lords, 2003: ch. 3, pt. 27). 

The Danish Presidency then proceeded with the creation of the 
common unit under the existing formation of sCIFA+, with the remit 
of initiating operational forms of joint cooperation, approving a se- 
ries of plans for joint operations and pilot projects submitted by the 
member states, and monitoring them. According to a progress report 
prepared by the Greek Presidency (2003), between July 2002 and 
March 2003, SCIFA+ approved the initiation of 17 projects and set up 
a network of national contact points for the management of external 
borders. 

In June 2003, at the Thessaloniki European Council meeting, the 
European Commission was invited to investigate the necessity of cre- 
ating new institutional mechanisms, including the possible creation 
of a Community operational structure, in order to enhance opera- 
tional cooperation for the management of external borders. Accord- 
ing to the House of Lords (2003) this appears to be a reference to the 
European border guard without actually naming it. 

Several joint border control operations have been staged in the 
meantime. Moreover, interesting pilot projects have been initiated. 
One of these is a project for a common integrated risk analysis model 
(CIRAM), led by Finland with the aim of producing risk analyses. The 
initial stage involved ten member states, Norway, the European 
Commission and Europol. It has led to the establishment of a Risk 
Analysis Centre (RAC), which started working in Helsinki on 1 April 
2003 to carry out common integrated risk assessments. Also, a com- 
mon core curriculum for border guard training was set up, led by 
Austria and Sweden, in which all the member states and the accession 
states take part, together with Iceland and Norway. Austria present- 
ed a report to SCIFA in April 2003 on this project. 

The current situation allows for considerable flexibility (Monar, 
2003: 7f). A common feature of initiatives that have been employed 
thus far is that they are taken forward by individual EU member 
states with a varying participation from other EU countries. This soft 
form of integration allows member states to explore simultaneously 
different ways forward which, according to Monar (2003: 8), are 
complementary rather than mutually exclusive. 

In June 2003, the European Commission (2003 a) held that, in view 
of the operational management of projects in the field of external 
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border control, an alternative institutional mechanism should be set 
up. At their meeting on 5-6 June 2003, the JHA Council approved of 
the establishment of a practitioners common unit (PCA), which was 
to deal exclusively with operational issues and would hold separate 
sessions from SCIFA. The Pca, following a decision by sc1FA, would 
promote in due time the introduction of a common core curriculum 
for border guard training and would examine the possibilities for fur- 
ther developing common operational patterns in border manage- 
ment. 

Different models were discussed of how a European border guard 
should be shaped. Some member states advocated centralisation in 
view of the need for hierarchical and operational command, others 
favoured operationalisation as the essence of an integrated border 
management structure. Some others also emphasised the continua- 
tion of sovereign responsibility and the continuation of privileged 
partnership agreements, which are generally based on forms of bilat- 
eral or multilateral cooperation. 

A centralised structure would have involved the creation of an inte- 
grated border guard force under the authority of the Council. It 
would have to be given a common command structure, common 
training and equipment standards, it would be financed through the 
EU budget and it would be vested with full law enforcement powers 
at the external borders. Eventually, such a structure could partially 
or totally replace the national border control authorities (Monar, 
2003: 8). This centralised model would involve substantial legal 
changes and would impose a heavy demand on cultural-linguistic ca- 
pacity, while the decentralised model (see below) is easier to imple- 
ment, but constitutes a challenge to the uniform application of bor- 
der control standards throughout the whole of the Eu. 

A decentralised, networked structure would imply a network of na- 
tional border guards. This would be a reflection of the organisational 
model laid down in the Italian feasibility study. According to this 
model, national border guard authorities would continue to exist as 
normal, but they would (at least in part) be subjected to common in- 
structions from a Council body. Training and equipment could be 
shared, and a contingency reserve could be established to act as a 
‘rapid response force’ (Monar, 2003: 9). 

As in the case of the EU police missions, we can observe an increas- 
ing shift from formerly defence or military-oriented tasks to policing: 
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‘The current emphasis is for securing Europe’s peripheries 
by means of security, rather than defence, measures. This 
means various forms of policing. Barriers to transnational 
policing remain, but the outer defences of a fortified Eu- 
rope, policed by border guards, have now been estab- 
lished. This has occurred either by commission, such as 
tripartite agreements for operational cooperation between 
Hungary, Austria and Slovakia, or by omission, as in the 
case of borders with Ukraine where Cold War-era fortifi- 
cations remain in place on Ukraine’s Hungarian, Polish, 
and Slovak borders. But the language is different to what 
it was ten years ago, with the management of Europe’s 
borders now being expressed in terms of internal policing 
rather than external military defence. Policing rhetoric 
has not necessarily established itself as a substitute for de- 
fence, or as a solution to conflict and instability in con- 
temporary Europe, but it has marginalised defence as a 
model for securing Europe’s peripheries.’ (Hills, 2000). 


In view of the expectation that a European border guard was going to 
be vested with coercive powers, which is very different from Europol 
(a non-operational agency), much remains to be desired in the area of 
accountability. As the House of Lords (2003) has observed, ‘there 
could be legal problems in border guards exercising powers outside 
their own jurisdiction’. 

Despite the fact that the European Parliament came out in favour of 
a jointly financed European corps of border guards (European Parlia- 
ment, 2003), many member states continued to show resistance 
against a form of (centralised) institutionalisation. From a political 
point of view, the proposal to create an EU external borders practi- 
tioners unit was all ‘hush-hush’ and very low-key. This virtually 
ruled out any possibility to have a more profound, public debate 
about the rationale of such a new structure and about the potentially 
far-reaching impact it may have on human rights (Monar, 2003: 15). 

The Eu Agency for the Integrated Management of External Fron- 
tiers formally started its activities on 1 May 2005 under the name 
Frontex. The agency is located in Warsaw and directed by the head of 
the Finnish Border Guard. 
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EU Counterterrorism 


Although counterterrorism is not a new policy issue within the EU, it 
was resurrected as a leading policy issue. The terrorist attacks in the 
us on September 11, 2001 and in Spain on March 11, 2004 un- 
leashed an unprecedented wave of policy interventions within the 
EU. The wide range of measures taken after the meeting of the EU Ex- 
traordinary Council on 21 September 2001 was given new impetus 
after the attacks in March 2004, including the appointment of Gijs 
de Vries as EU Coordinator for Counter Terrorism, who was ac- 
countable to the EU High Representative and Secretary-General of 
the crsp Council, Javier Solana. With the renewed concern about 
terrorism, the dimension of foreign security and external relations 
has come to the fore far more prominently. Moreover, the link to Jus- 
tice and Home Affairs as an ‘international’ security concern showed 
itself more clearly. 

In the 1990s, the crspP pillar has played a less active role in the EU 
response against terrorism, mainly because of the difficulty in achiev- 
ing consensus on operational matters. On the other hand, the Eu has 
been active on issues relating to cooperation between external intelli- 
gence agencies and longer-term matters relating to non-proliferation 
and arms control. A common response item was formed by the need 
to address the 40 counterterrorism response priorities that were set 
out in US President Bush’s letter of 16 October 2001 to European 
Commission President Romano Prodi. The majority of measures, 
however, fell under the remit of the Third Pillar and the broader con- 
text of JHA. As far as the input of the Second Pillar is concerned, it 
should also be noted that the prevention of or the fight against terror- 
ism is not included in the Petersberg tasks, which include humanitar- 
ian and rescue tasks. 

The adoption of legal instruments, such as the Framework Deci- 
sion on the EU Arrest Warrant, culminated in a series of profound 
changes in national criminal (procedure) laws. The principle of mu- 
tual recognition was embraced as the new recipe for the improve- 
ment of interoperability between the police and judicial authorities 
(Den Boer, 2003). 

After nine-eleven, new EU structures were established. At the JHA 
meeting on 20 September 2001, it was decided to establish a Counter 
Terrorists Experts Team (now referred to as the Counter Terrorist 
Task Force, CTTF) within Europol (JHA 3929/6/01 rev 6, p. 5; Swal- 
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low, 2004: 6). Although this provided a chance for Europol to make a 
significant contribution and raise its international profile, it proved 
difficult for the CTTF to make a genuine contribution. Partly, this was 
related to a deficient consultation process: the JHA decision was 
made without prior reference to, or consultation with, Europol, and 
it was not communicated to Europol once the decision had been 
made. Partly, the tasking - to collect all relevant information — went 
beyond Europol’s remit, which explains the member states’ reluc- 
tance to supply information. In 2002, the Europol management 
board set up a review team which established that the cTTF had ac- 
complished its mission and could be disbanded (Swallow, 2004: 8f). 
One persistent question is whether the furbishing of supranational 
intelligence structures is complementary with intensified domestic 
intelligence gathering. 

Though the anti-terrorism measures were predominantly JHA 
measures, the fact that some of those fell within the remit of external 
security concerns implied a considerable bureaucratic shift in the 
spheres of governance. This was unprecedented at the domestic level 
of the EU member states, and had several consequences for the level 
of democratic and judicial accountability. The range of actors now 
involved in interaction at the Eu level expanded significantly, leading 
to the creation of new interagency networks. By virtue of the Euro- 
pean Security Strategy and other leading political documents, it can 
be demonstrated that anti-terrorism became fully integrated in the 
sphere of external security and defence. 

A first observation concerns the onset of a far closer cooperation 
between the internal security services and the foreign security and in- 
telligence services. The heads of security and intelligence services 
were asked to meet on a frequent basis, and they were expected to in- 
clude internal security agencies (such as M15 in the UK) and external 
intelligence agencies (such as M16 and the Government Communica- 
tions Headquarters, GCHQ, in the uk). Their task was to make an in- 
ventory of legal competencies of the secret intelligence services in the 
field of anti-terrorism. Moreover, they were to improve operational 
cooperation between the member states and third countries (Den 
Boer, 2003: 202; JHA Council 2001). 

Additional measures included the expansion of the network of 
counter terrorist liaison officers (CTLOs) who belonged to the police 
working group on terrorism (PWGT), which also includes non-mem- 
ber states such as Norway and Switzerland. The crsp’s counterter- 
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rorism working party (COTER) and the JHA terrorism working group 
were to be expanded. Inter-organisational relationships were to be 
consolidated after nine-eleven by means of three-monthly joint meet- 
ings between COTER and the JHA working party on terrorism 
troikas. They also report to high-level transatlantic meetings (Grego- 
ry, 2003). Previously established bilateral and multilateral practices 
of information and intelligence exchange are unlikely to subside, im- 
plying numerous interactions that may go in different directions. As 
such, the EU’s counterterrorism venue may well be characterised as a 
crowded policy area, which is mainly caused by a gradual and incre- 
mentalist form of policy making (Walker, 2000: 256f). 

With the increased involvement of and interaction with the nation- 
al secret services, there has been a gradual insertion of a ‘high polic- 
ing agenda’ into European security governance (Brodeur, 1983). The 
former barriers between traditional policing functions and secret 
service activities are eroding, and this has (or should have) implica- 
tions for the transparency and accountability of European law en- 
forcement organisations (Den Boer, 2002: 279). 

The boosting of the external security agenda through the renewed 
focus on counterterrorism is particularly visible in the transatlantic 
cooperation with the us and, to some extent, with Canada. The mo- 
mentum opened up by nine-eleven was used for launching two agree- 
ments between Europol and the us to provide for the exchange of in- 
telligence and personal data. To the surprise and outrage of parlia- 
mentarians and civil liberty groups, the agreement on data exchange 
failed to pass a proper parliamentary consultation, which would 
have been in accordance with the Europol Convention. Previously, 
the Eu had not yet been able to enter into such an agreement because 
of the absence of a relevant data protection regime at the federal level 
of the us. 

Eurojust, the judicial counterpart of Europol, was also asked ‘as a 
matter of priority’ to consider starting up negotiations on similar 
agreements. Also, negotiations about mutual legal assistance treaties 
between the Eu and the us were conducted, mainly relating to the ex- 
tradition of suspects to the us. Differences in data protection regimes 
remained a hindrance in the cooperation. This meant that the FBI 
agent who was seconded to Europol only stayed for six months, and 
that law enforcement personnel from the Eu working in the us faced 
restrictions on their access to information in us law enforcement 
agency files (Gregory, 2003). Nevertheless a first liaison office was 
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opened in Washington, D.C. in August 2002. The Eu and the us also 
concluded an extradition and mutual legal assistance agreement in 
2003 (De Vries, 2004). 

Other EU-Us issues included the continuation of a dialogue about a 
comprehensive convention on international terrorism. The EU Ac- 
tion Plan on Terrorism recommended a swift and efficient exchange 
of operational information on terrorist activities between the law en- 
forcement authorities in the us and the EU. European and us law en- 
forcement experts should meet regularly to share information on 
threat assessments in relation to preventive measures. Moreover, set- 
ting up specific joint EU-US investigation teams has been possible 
since 2003 (De Vries, 2004). These joint investigation teams are to be 
established with the participation of law enforcement officers from 
the us and one or more member states of the EU in order to investi- 
gate the financing of terrorism (e.g. by drug trafficking). First meet- 
ings were held in the framework of the Policy Dialogue on Border 
and Transport Security, where issues such as sky marshals and bio- 
metrics were discussed (De Vries, 2004). It was recommended that 
the us and the Eu systematically share information on security meas- 
ures in order to prevent terrorism, especially in relation to border 
control and law enforcement initiatives, as well as other investigation 
techniques relevant for the fight against terrorism. 

The EU Coordinator on Counter Terrorism also announced that 
the external assistance dimension ought to be coordinated between 
the Eu and the us (assisting third countries to curb terrorism, espe- 
cially by implementing UN conventions). Work on terrorist financ- 
ing, weapons of mass destruction, and the criminalisation of prolifer- 
ation activities is still on the agenda. It is hard to avoid the impression 
that the transatlantic axis against terrorism has opened the Eu door 
to the us far more widely than before. Data protection rights are un- 
der pressure. The terrorist attacks in the us, Madrid and London 
have contributed to a new frame of mind that allows a relaxation of 
the use of personal data. An example is the use of biometrics under 
immigration law for the purposes of counterterrorism. Several wor- 
ries have been expressed about the way in which intelligence is han- 
dled by overseas authorities, notably in the us. A European Commis- 
sion proposal to store communication data of all Eu citizens has also 
been met with considerable criticism. 

The free movement of persons (especially second- and third-gener- 
ation immigrants and immigrants with a temporary residence status) 
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is increasingly restricted. Border control, visa issuing and passport 
control have all been subjected to more rigorous standards. More- 
over, security levels have been raised significantly. These interven- 
tions — whether executed by state or private security authorities — 
have a tangible effect on cross-border travelling. A discursive link 
seems to have been created between terrorism and asylum/immigra- 
tion; the UNHCR commented, for instance, that under the new Euro- 
pean arrest warrant procedures, a refugee could be transferred from 
one EU member state to another member state for prosecution. 

Human rights organisations more generally have been dismayed 
about the speed at which the Council agreed to various measures: ac- 
ademics have pointed at the ‘fragility of the human rights culture’ 
(Bonner, 2002: 523). Criminal lawyers in particular are worried 
about the suspension of the presumption of innocence. 

In summary, there may be plenty of considerations why parliamen- 
tarians, citizens and non-governmental organisations may be appre- 
hensive about the spate of new anti-terrorism measures (Harlow, 
2002: 45). 


Good Governance Requirements for Transnational Policing 
inthe EU 


EU initiatives in the field of internal and external security are prolifer- 
ating. Partly, this may be interpreted as a response to relatively new 
and global security challenges, such as transnational networked ter- 
rorism. But it can also be regarded as a concerted attempt to boost the 
identity of the EU asa security actor on the world stage. With the ex- 
ception of the integrated border management system (and the future 
EU border agency), the initiatives discussed in this chapter are footed 
on intergovernmental cooperation, both within CFSP/ÆsPD and Jus- 
tice and Home A ffairs Cooperation. 

Key office holders in the EU promote good governance and the rule 
of law for standardising transnational law enforcement practices, for 
instance for the use of force under international auspices (Solana, 
2004: xi). Yet, the fact that these new initiatives are embedded within 
an intergovernmental governance context is paralleled by a deficient 
accountability mechanism. It has also been noted that the ‘... prob- 
lem of ensuring democratic accountability in the case of international 
engagements is not a feature unique to the deployment and use of 
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military forces’ (Hanggi, 2004: 5). The Barcelona Report (2003: 26) 
argues that in the field of European security policy, the democratic 
deficit is aggravated by the lack of transparency and a double deficit 
in parliamentary scrutiny. The degree of (national) parliamentary 
accountability with regard to (international) security affairs is limit- 
ed and also differentiated across the Eu. Indeed, the trend of security 
management increasingly being vested in concepts such as ‘collective 
security’ or ‘integrated security’ makes it more difficult for formal 
political institutions in individual national states to exercise control 
over key policy issues that are at the same time subject to the disper- 
sion of decision making across multiple territorial levels (multi-level 
governance), directly affecting individuals and groups in society 
(Greene, 2004: 22). 

Parliaments may exercise various supervisory functions that may 
be able to compensate for some of those deficits: they can exercise leg- 
islative, budgetary, elective, representative and scrutiny powers 
(Hanggi, 2004: 12). Work remains to be done, however, to coordi- 
nate the national and international systems that can guarantee legiti- 
macy and accountability concerning the use of force under interna- 
tional auspices (Ku, 2004: 50). 

Several challenges in the field of administrative, legal and political 
accountability should be considered in the debate about the reform of 
security governance in the EU. Some of the deficiencies in the current- 
ly fragmented accountability regime could have been overcome by 
the Eu Constitutional Treaty (Den Boer, 2004a). However, as long as 
law enforcement cooperation in criminal matters and foreign and se- 
curity cooperation are not fully inserted into the area of EU Commu- 
nity decision making, that is, providing a prominent role for the Eu- 
ropean Commission, the European Parliament and the European 
Court of Justice, much remains to be desired concerning an even and 
mandatory application of good governance standards across the 
board of transnational law enforcement cooperation. 


Notes 
1 See e.g. Evaluation of Dutch Police Act 1993 by the Stuurgroep Evaluatie 
Politieorganisatie, ‘Lokaal verankerd, nationaal versterkt’, www.politie- 


bestel.nl. 
2 Note, however, that the growth of transnational organised crime and uncon- 
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trollable migration patterns is a global development rather than a strictly Eu- 
ropean one. May 2004 is not a meaningful turning point in this respect, not 
even for the EU. Yet, the integration discourse successfully exploits the psy- 
chological dimension of Eu enlargement in this respect. 

3 European Parliament, www.europarl.europa.eu/facts/4_11_3_en.htm. 
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5 The Lack of Coherence between Internal and 
External Security Policies of the European Union 


Cyrille Fijnaut 


The structure of the European Union is often depicted as a temple 
with three pillars. The European Community forms the first pillar, 
the second relates to the Common Foreign and Security Policy (cFsP) 
and the European Security and Defence Policy (EspD) of the Euro- 
pean Union, and the third pillar encompasses police and judicial co- 
operation among the member states. The distinction between the 
Second and Third Pillars corresponds to a large extent to the classic 
distinction between foreign and internal security. According to Arti- 
cle 11 of the Treaty on European Union (TEU), in which the goals of 
the crsp are listed, security means first and foremost security of the 
Union in the international context. Nonetheless, in Article 29 TEU, 
which describes the main goal of the Third Pillar, security is above all 
the security of the citizens on the common territory of the member 
states with respect to crime (organised or otherwise) and specifically 
terrorism, human trafficking, drug trafficking and arms trafficking, 
that is, internal security (Denza, 2002). 

However, as regards the European Union, the term ‘internal securi- 
ty’ must still be used with some reserve since Article 3 3 TEU explicitly 
states that the provisions of the title in question ‘shall not affect the 
exercise of responsibilities incumbent on member states with regard 
to the maintenance of law and order and the safeguarding of internal 
security’. The term internal security in this treaty is in a sense re- 
served to the security of the citizens at the level of the member states, 
which is understandable in a quasi-federal union of sovereign states. 
With an allusion to the description of the EU’s territory as ‘an area of 
liberty, security and justice’, it would be appropriate at this higher 
level to speak of ‘homeland security’ for the time being. Nevertheless, 
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this description will of course not suit everyone’s taste in the Euro- 
pean Union due to its association with American terminology, espe- 
cially not after September 11, 2001. 

This article criticises the incomplete way in which the European 
Union acknowledges the intertwinement of internal and external se- 
curity agendas. The European Security Strategy (2003) defines risks 
and threats mainly as external in origin. From a human security per- 
spective, these policy choices hamper a comprehensive approach. 
Furthermore, it is argued that in face of the reluctance to really em- 
power EU agencies in the field of justice and police affairs, such an 
approach still has many hurdles to clear. 


Exporting Internal Security Practices 


At any rate, the ‘pillarised’ divide of the security policy that was for- 
malised in the Treaty on European Union through the 1997 Treaty of 
Amsterdam has been artificial from day one. Are issues of external 
and internal security so strictly divisible as the pillar structure sug- 
gests? The artificiality of the distinction is to a certain extent ac- 
knowledged by the architects of these treaties. It is for good reason 
that the member states are instructed under Article 37 TEU to take 
standpoints ‘within international organisations and at international 
conferences in which they take part’ that they jointly agreed upon 
within the framework of the Third Pillar. Such a provision only 
makes sense if it is assumed that combating terrorism and organised 
crime within the Union’s territory requires not only police and judi- 
cial cooperation between its member states and approximation of 
their criminal law — as Article 29 TEU provides — but also action 
against these phenomena by other countries either inside or outside 
Europe. But there is more than this provision. A point on which the 
Treaty is silent is that from its beginning in 1992 the European Union 
was seeking much more than structured international consultation 
on the approach to organised crime and terrorism. Gradually, the 
Union has taken the stand that dealing with these problems must be 
subject to specific foreign policy and thus a foreign policy that entails 
more than signing treaties and decrees. 

As regards the first point (why is a specific foreign policy neces- 
sary?), for a clear understanding of the situation it must be pointed 
out that major forms of organised crime take place only within the 
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territory of the EU (i.e. within the member states). An example is 
found in the extortion practices of the mafia of southern Italy. Never- 
theless, it is true that a part of the smuggling variant of organised 
crime is carried out across the territorial borders of the Eu, that is, in 
both directions, not only into the member states. This is the case not 
only with illicit drug trafficking — heroin and cocaine are smuggled 
into the EU from other parts of the world, synthetic drugs are smug- 
gled from the Eu to other continents — but also with illicit arms traf- 
ficking. Human trafficking that takes the form of trafficking in 
women is a somewhat different phenomenon in that the women are 
largely recruited in countries outside the Union, but exploited in the 
EU — mostly, for that matter, with the cooperation of more or less 
criminal residents of the member states (Fijnaut and Paoli, 2004). As 
regards terrorism, it should also be pointed that significant manifes- 
tations of this phenomenon take place entirely within the borders of 
the EU’s member states — as there is separatist terrorism in Spain, 
France and the ux. Islamic terrorism, in contrast, is obviously a form 
of terrorism that crosses the borders of the Union in both directions 
and worldwide. Both in the case of this kind of terrorism and in the 
case of a number of forms of organised crime, a foreign security poli- 
cy is certainly in order to keep their occurrence on EU territory under 
control as far as possible (Fijnaut, Wouters and Naert, 2004). 

With respect to the second point (the content of a foreign security 
policy), one must bear in mind that even before the signing of the 
Treaty of Amsterdam in the summer of 1997, the European Union 
made it known to the candidate member states (the so-called acces- 
sion countries) and other European states that it was seeking more, 
much more, than signing international treaties and providing expla- 
nations of vote at international conferences, as is provided under Ar- 
ticle 37. In September 1994 at a conference in Berlin, the ministers of 
justice and internal affairs of the member states and the accession 
countries agreed to further develop and intensify their mutual police 
and judicial cooperation in a number of ways with a view to combat- 
ing organised crime more effectively. Furthermore, within the frame- 
work of the Octopus project that the European Union brought into 
being in 1996 in cooperation with the Council of Europe, the acces- 
sion countries were not only obliged to reshape both their penal code 
and police laws along the lines of the Western European approach to 
this kind of crime, but also to reshape the organisation of their police 
forces, justice departments and customs to correspond as much as 
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possible to those of the EU member states. In other words, the acces- 
sion countries were confronted halfway through the 1990s with a 
relatively hard-line Eu foreign police and judicial policy. The policy 
was only officially endorsed by those parties involved in the ‘Pre- 
Accession Pact on Organised Crime between the Member States of 
the European Union and the Applicant Countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe and Cyprus’ from May 1998 (Official Journal of the 
European Communities, 28 May 1998, 98/C 220/or). 


Intended Coherence between Internal and Foreign Security Policy 


Against this background, the Council and the Commission approved 
an action plan in December 1998 in Vienna in the context of imple- 
menting the provisions set out in the Treaty of Amsterdam on estab- 
lishing the ‘area of liberty, security and justice’. It should come as no 
surprise that it specified that in the domain of justice and internal af- 
fairs (i.e. a domain broader than combating organised crime and ter- 
rorism, thus including regulating asylum, immigration and integra- 
tion) the Union would adopt a more ambitious position towards 
third countries and international organisations than had been the 
case until then (Official Journal of the European Communities, 
23.1.1999, C 19/1-15). The message that the EU has to become a 
global actor in these domains was strongly confirmed in the pro- 
gramme approved in October 1999 at a special summit of the Euro- 
pean Council in Tampere (Finland) to enforce the Vienna action 
plan: ‘The European Council underlines that all competences and 
instruments at the disposal of the Union, and in particular, in exter- 
nal relations must be used in an integrated and consistent way to 
build the area of freedom, security and justice. Justice and home af- 
fairs concerns must be integrated in the definition and implementa- 
tion of other Union policies and activities.’ There can no longer be 
any doubt that the external policy of the Union must also be the un- 
derlying theme of its internal security and that, to that end, there 
must be a close coherence between external and internal security 
policies. This starting point — also influenced by the increasing threat 
of Islamic terrorism as it occurred on nine-eleven in the us and on 11 
March 2004 in Spain — was frankly and radically expressed in the 
European Security Strategy: A Secure Europe in a Better World, 
adopted by the European Council on 12 December 2003. 
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In the context of this strategy, organised crime and terrorism are 
marked as key threats to the European Union, whether or not in rela- 
tion to proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, regional con- 
flicts and weak or failing states: “Taking these different elements to- 
gether — terrorism committed to maximise violence, the availability 
of weapons of mass destruction, organised crime, the weakening of 
the state system and the privatisation of force — we would be con- 
fronted with a very radical threat indeed’ (European Security Strate- 
gy, 2003: 6). To ensure its security, the statement continues, the Eu- 
ropean Union must aim at three strategic goals (European Security 
Strategy, 2003: 7-8, 10): 


- First, it is a matter of ‘addressing the threats’ and — unlike 
the Cold War period — this means the traditional notion of 
defence against a possible hostile invasion is no longer 
held. Rather, action of the Union is based on the idea that 
‘the first line of defence will often be abroad. The new 
threats are dynamic. The risks of proliferation grow over 
time; left alone, terrorist networks will become ever more 
dangerous. State failure and organised crime spread if 
they are neglected — as we have seen in West Africa. This 
implies that we should be ready to act before a crisis oc- 
curs. Conflict prevention and threat prevention cannot 
start too early’; 

- Second, it concerns ‘building security in our neighbour- 
hood’: ‘It is in the European interest that countries on our 
borders are well-governed. Neighbours who are engaged 
in violent conflict, weak states where organised crime 
flourishes, dysfunctional societies or exploding popula- 
tion growth on its borders all pose problems for Europe ... 
Our task is to promote a ring of well-governed countries 
to the East of the European Union and on the borders of 
the Mediterranean with whom we can enjoy close and co- 
operative relations’; 

— Third, effort must be made to develop an international or- 
der ‘based on effective multilateralism’: ‘We want interna- 
tional organisations, regimes and treaties to be effective in 
confronting threats to international peace and security, 
and must therefore be ready to act when their rules are 
broken.’ 
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For the European Union security strategists, it is evident that these 
goals are not achieved solely through military, police and judicial 
means: ‘spreading good governance, supporting social and political 
reform, dealing with corruption and abuse of power, establishing the 
rule of law and protecting human rights are the best means of 
strengthening the international order’ (European Security Strategy, 
2003: 11). Nevertheless, these means are very important in achieving 
these goals in a ‘more active, more coherent and more capable’ man- 
ner and in the context of a ‘coherent foreign policy and effective crisis 
management’ (European Security Strategy, 2003: 12). In this strate- 
gy paper, the military means are discussed in particular, but it also 
states: ‘Better coordination between external action and justice and 
home affairs policies is crucial in the fight both against terrorism and 
organised crime. Greater coherence is needed not only among EU in- 
struments but also embracing the external activities of the individual 
member states’ (European Security Strategy, 2003:14). 

It is remarkable however, that at the European Union level it is 
clearly difficult to express the coherence between internal and exter- 
nal security policies in words, and to put these two complementary 
policy forms coherently into practice. This applies, in any case, to 
combating organised crime and terrorism — the domain of security 
policy Iam most familiar with. This is so because, although the de- 
velopment and execution of an integrated security policy was already 
stressed in Tampere in 1999, an adequate description of such a policy 
has not yet appeared. In addition, in the so-called Hague Pro- 
gramme, Strengthening Freedom, Security and Justice in the Euro- 
pean Union, adopted on 5 November 2004 by the European Council 
as a follow-up to the Tampere programme (European Council, 
16054/04, JAI 559, Brussels, 13 December 2004) such a description 
on the issue of security is expressly abandoned. The European Coun- 
cil left it, as far as this is concerned, at an appeal to the Commission 
and the Secretary-General of the European Council and High Repre- 
sentative of the cFsP, Javier Solana, ‘to present, by the end of 2005, a 
strategy covering all external aspects of the Union policy on freedom, 
security and justice, based on the measures developed in this pro- 
gramme to the Council. The strategy should reflect the Union’s spe- 
cial relations with third countries, groups of countries and regions, 
and focus on the specific needs for justice and home affairs coopera- 
tion with them’ (European Council, 1605 4/04, JAI 559, Brussels, 13 
December 2004: 33). Given this situation, three general comments 
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on the further development of such a strategy are in order, especially 
in the context of building a Human Security Doctrine as recommend- 
ed to the Eu’s High Representative on cFsp, Javier Solana (see 
Barcelona Report, 2003; and chapter 1 of this volume). 


1. Necessity of a Sound Analysis of the Security Issues 

The first comment relates to the fact that it is very important to base 
this strategy on a sound empirical analysis of organised crime and 
terrorism (Islamic) in Europe and around the world. In the European 
Security Strategy (2003), the specific kind of crime and the specific 
kind of terrorism are mainly described as problems that threaten the 
European Union from the outside. This only partly corresponds with 
reality and is therefore significantly inaccurate. It is certainly true 
that the European Union is confronted with forms of organised crime 
and forms of terrorism that originate entirely or partly in parts of the 
world outside of the EU. However, it is no less true that the Union also 
faces serious forms of organised crime and terrorism that take place 
entirely on its territory and is also the source of forms of organised 
crime that spread worldwide. From a policy point of view, it is impor- 
tant to acknowledge the geopolitical complexity of both problems. 

A first reason for acknowledging this complexity is that it forms a 
prerequisite for a policy that is intrinsically sound. Another equally 
important reason is that a denial of this complexity will easily evoke 
aversion in countries outside the EU to its external security policy re- 
gardless of its form, and certainly to a security policy in which those 
countries are considered to be the ‘first line of defence’ for the Euro- 
pean Union. Why? On the one hand, because such a policy is based 
on the unquestionably inaccurate notion that the criminal harm 
threatening the European Union comes only from outside the Union 
and, thus, third countries, to a greater or lesser extent, are inadver- 
tently held responsible for causing harm in the Union. On the other 
hand, because such policy justifiably raises serious suspicions that 
the implemented policy essentially only serves the security interests 
of the Union and does not help the security interests of the countries 
concerned and — following naturally from this criticism — will also 
soon be perceived as an unacceptable interference in internal affairs. 
If the European Union wishes to achieve an integrated security policy 
that will have long-lasting success, it will have to base this policy first 
and foremost on a sound, differentiated and balanced analysis of its 
security issues (Fijnaut, 2004a; Fijnaut and Albrecht, 2002). More- 
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over, by denying or downplaying the way societal groups within EU 
member states contribute to these issues, the EU runs the risk of turn- 
ing human security arguments into nothing more than rhetorical le- 
gitimisations of interventions (preventive). 


2. Ailing Connection External and Internal Security Policies 

The second comment is closely related to this. As mentioned above, 
in December 2004, the European Council ordered the European 
Commission and the Secretary-General to further develop the securi- 
ty policy while taking into account the relations that the Union — 
especially in the domain of security, one may presume — already 
maintains with countries or groups of countries. This guideline is 
easy to understand. What has been achieved since 1994 cannot sim- 
ply be disregarded; this is, all things considered, already quite sub- 
stantial. Far-reaching policy measures were taken in the 1990s as re- 
gards the accession countries: adapting legislation, reorganising serv- 
ices, cooperating with Union services (e.g. Interpol). The successive 
Justice and Home Affairs external relations multi-presidency pro- 
grammes provide a more complete picture of everything that was in- 
cluded in the general domain of external security after the special 
Tampere summit in 1999. These programmes show that the scope of 
external security policy of recent years ranges from far-reaching re- 
forms of the police forces and the criminal law practices in European 
states east and south of the EU, to negotiations with countries in 
North and South America and Asia about whether or not there will 
be local joint action against certain forms of organised crime and ter- 
rorism, to the organisation of so-called police missions in Bosnia 
Herzegovina and the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (FY- 
ROM) and, before long, also in the Democratic Republic of Congo 
that can be placed more or less halfway along this continuum.3 The 
ideas that are unfolding in the European Security Strategy about a 
safe Europe in a better world are thus coming from somewhere. It 
will therefore not be too difficult in the near future to provide a con- 
crete interpretation of the Commission’s recent proposal to system- 
atically create links between the European Community’s financial 
support of third countries and local measures in order to address ‘re- 
gional or trans-border challenges such as organised crime, trafficking 
and terrorism’ (European Commission, 2004: 3, 12, 14). 

A great problem in this context is the ailing connection between ex- 
ternal and internal security policies. It relates to two issues. First, all 
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important policy papers systematically neglect the question of to 
what extent the old and new member states’ policy corresponds with 
the external security policy that the European Union has set out in its 
programme for the years to come, with a view specifically to combat- 
ing cross-border forms of organised crime and terrorism on their 
own territory. Is, to use an example that is ‘close to home’, the organ- 
isation of the Dutch police sufficiently adequate to combat specifical- 
ly the cross-border forms of trafficking in women and illicit arms? 
Secondly, little or no attention is given in these documents to organi- 
sations or the organisational facilities that, at the EU level, must fulfil 
operational bridging functions in the active integration of the inter- 
nal and external security policies. Concretely, this means agencies 
like Europol, Eurojust, the European Chiefs of Police Task Force, the 
Situation Centre within the Council, and the European Police Col- 
lege. Considering the current organisation and operation, the ques- 
tion that is at least legitimate is whether they are sufficiently 
equipped in terms of competences and/or means to fulfil such respon- 
sibilities adequately. Before the European Constitution was rejected 
this question seemed one of the first matters to be addressed by the In- 
ternal Security Committee (provided for by Article III-261 of the 
Constitutional Treaty) along with the existing Political and Security 
Committee under the Second Pillar and the European Commission 
(European Council, Presidency, Internal Security Committee, Brus- 
sels, 22 September 2004, 12688/04 JAI ENFOPOL). Meanwhile, 
with the rejection of the Constitution, the EU reached a stalemate 
that implies continuation of the political and operational difficulties 
to implement a coherent policy that lifts the artificial boundaries 
between internal and external security concerns. 


3. Need for Thorough Evaluation of Implemented Policy 
Now that organised crime and terrorism have become such central 
themes in the general policy of the European Union, the need is 
greater than ever before for a thorough evaluation of the policy im- 
plemented on these issues. At the moment, there is an evaluation of 
sorts of the security policy in and by the European Union -that is, in 
the shape of confidential evaluations by official commissions or pri- 
vate firms and very fragmented in the form of scientific research — but 
this evaluation not only does not measure up to the social importance 
of the problems at stake in this context, it also does not fulfil the re- 
quirements of openness, independence and thoroughness that can 
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reasonably be expected. It is to be hoped that those who have to de- 
velop the integrated security policy of the European Union will make 
empirical research on the starting points, execution and results of 
this policy to a central part of the entire policy process. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be that ten to fifteen years from now the conclusion must be 
that nothing can be said with any certainty about the positive or neg- 
ative effects of an integrated security policy on central issues like or- 
ganised crime and terrorism — much like nothing sensible can be said 
at the moment about the effects of the policy that, since 1992, has 
been implemented under the Third Pillar on the scale, nature and de- 
velopment of organised crime and terrorism in and around the Euro- 
pean Union (Fijnaut 2004b). 


Notes 


1 Tampere European Council, 15 October 1999, Presidency Conclusions, No. 
59; http://europa.eu.int/council/off/conclu/oct99/oct99_en.htm. 

2 http://ue.eu.int. 

3 European Council, The Netherlands Presidency, JHA External Relations Mul- 
ti-Presidency Programme, Brussels, 30 June 2004, JAI 255; ESPD Presidency 
Report, Endorsed by the European Council of 17 December 2004, 
http://www.ue.eu.int. 
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6 Ambidextrous Military: 
Coping with Contradictions of New Security Policies 


Joseph L. Soeters 


Today’s military operations increasingly take place in larger interna- 
tional contexts and their objectives have become vaguer (Elron, 
Shamir and Ben-Ari, 1999). Operations vary from war-like opera- 
tions, emphasising the use of violence, to post-conflict nation-build- 
ing in which communication with local people and NGOs is impor- 
tant. In addition, military operations have become more dependent 
on cooperation between civil services and national militaries. These 
demands put a heavy burden on the military, because they sometimes 
really contrast with the traditional military way of operating, stress- 
ing clear-cut goals, standard operating procedures, anda fairly strong 
degree of ‘inner directness’. These changes reflect two aspects of the 
new policies for military action. First, there is a new logic of peace- 
keeping, implicitly - and sometimes explicitly — reflecting the shift 
from state security to human security. This means the military have 
to redefine their relations with their civil environment. Second, there 
is anew dimension to the old logic of multinational action: in contrast 
to the Cold War period, nowadays multinational forces are operative. 
This means the military has to redefine their internal loyalties. 

In this chapter I explore how the military can cope with these new 
demands. I will start with two case studies regarding the cooperation 
between Dutch, German and British troops, respectively in Kabul 
and Cyprus. These case studies will show the contrasting require- 
ments the troops are facing when being deployed in current opera- 
tions. They will show that the traditional way of dealing with the sit- 
uation is no longer appropriate. Thus, the military will have to 
change their habits and customs, at least to a certain degree. The mil- 
itary will need to be ambidextrous, which is being equally skilful in 
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(seemingly) contradictory competencies. An ambidextrous way of 
working is not something only the military has to come up with. 
Business organisations too have been facing the need to cope with 
contradictory demands. Hence, the military can profit from theoreti- 
cal insights that are developed in the business sector. These insights 
will help to formulate recommendations that may be conducive to 
the performance of the military in today’s operations. 


Cooperation of Dutch Military with British and German 


Dutch units work increasingly alongside military personnel from 
other countries. This is not a coincidence. International military co- 
operation has become inevitable to enable militaries to deploy troops 
in peace operations in far-flung areas all over the globe (e.g. Soeters, 
Poponete and Page, 2006). This applies to all militaries, but it partic- 
ularly pertains to militaries from relatively small nations such as the 
Netherlands. Apart from the structural cooperative arrangements in 
which the Dutch are involved, such as the first German/Netherlands 
corps, non-Article 5 crisis response operations increasingly take 
place in an international context. Examples include the UN Peace- 
keeping Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) and the International Security 
Assistence Force (ISAF) in Kabul. During those missions, units of the 
Dutch Air Manoeuvre Brigade lived and worked intensely with first 
British and then German units. The UNFICYP and ISAF missions are 
not chosen at random. These are examples of missions during which 
international cooperation did not go as smoothly as one would have 
liked. Not every international cooperative mission is problematic, 
though. The Royal Netherlands Air Force (RNLAF), for example, has 
regularly participated in international operations (e.g. in Italy and 
Kyrgistan) during which the personnel successfully lived and worked 
with Belgians, Americans, Danes and Norwegians. It may be some- 
what easier for air forces. Common aviation technologies (F-16s, 
Apaches, or in general: helicopters) dictate how the work should be 
conducted, which acts as an ice breaker, or — to put it differently — as 
a ‘cultural assimilator’. Studies have shown that technical profes- 
sionals from different origins face relatively few difficulties in work- 
ing together, because they speak the same ‘language’ and know ex- 
actly which goals they want to achieve (see e.g. Zabusky, 2000). 
Within the army technology is much simpler, but determining 
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whether something has been effective is more complex, so there is 
more to discuss. That became apparent in Cyprus and Kabul. 

In Cyprus, a Dutch company of the Air Manoeuvre Brigade was at- 
tached to and put under the command of a British regiment from 
1996-1999. From the very beginning there were disagreements with 
the British in the areas of discipline, punishment, fraternising with 
other ranks after work, ceremonial obligations, relations between 
men and women, working conditions, rules of engagement and a 
host of other issues (Soeters and Bos-Bakx, 2003). The Dutch, for in- 
stance, could not understand that a British commander punished all 
soldiers in a platoon for offences committed by only two members of 
that unit. In general, the degree of the penalties issued by the British 
officers in charge was much more severe than the Dutch servicemen 
were used to experiencing. In a small survey, the Dutch servicemen 
vented dissatisfaction and complaints about their interaction with 
the British. In addition to criticising the Brits, the Dutch servicemen 
also started to question the behaviour of their own officers because 
‘they were acting too much in the line of their British commanders 
..... Discussions got so heated that the Lessons Learned Office of the 
Dutch Army was ordered to find out what was going on and to find 
solutions. The result was a short report and a list of recommenda- 
tions (distributed in a circular by the Lessons Learned Office) aimed 
at easing relations with the British military personnel, and especially 
the British officers. The recommendations included that the Dutch 
personnel needed to be aware that British officers generally expect to 
be treated with more respect than Dutch officers and that problems 
were to be handled by their own chain of command and legal chan- 
nels. Furthermore, the list of recommendations stated that the Dutch 
should do their best in showing their professional military capabili- 
ties because that is what the British wish to see. According to reports, 
these recommendations seemed to have worked reasonably well dur- 
ing the remainder of the Dutch contribution to the mission. 

Some commotion concerning German-Dutch cooperation arose in 
Kabul almost immediately after the start of the IsAF mission. The 
problems were not isolated to the camp, but were made public fairly 
quickly. In January 2003, various Dutch newspapers published arti- 
cles about the cooperation between the Dutch and the German units, 
with headlines that left little to the imagination: ‘Afghans aren’t the 
problem, Germans are the problem ...’ (Brabants Dagblad, 11 Janu- 
ary 2003). The army command launched an evaluation study in co- 
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operation with the Lessons Learned Office, which showed that not 
one, but several, problems needed to be dealt with (Soeters and 
Moelker, 2003). The Dutch appeared to be unhappy with the fact 
that they were not in command. They felt slighted in the area of hous- 
ing and task assignments and were dissatisfied with the security and 
safety policies issued by the Germans. In general, they thought them- 
selves to be far more experienced in peace operations and, hence, they 
criticised the priorities set by the Germans. Finally, they were not 
very pleased with the inconsistent enforcement of the alcohol policy 
inthe camp. Asa result, some harsh words were spoken by Dutch ser- 
vicemen in the interviews we conducted during an evaluation study: 
‘in the near future we don’t want to have anything to do with (those) 
Germans again, not even maybe ...’ Soeters and Moelker, 2003). 

In addition, it was surprising that there was also commotion within 
the Dutch units themselves: the Air Manoeuvre personnel against the 
commandos, for example, and vice versa. Also, the Dutch military 
personnel in the headquarters of the multinational brigade were 
complaining about the behaviour of the Dutch Air Manoeuvre per- 
sonnel. Revealing quotes from the interviews with Dutch staff per- 
sonnel are as follows: ‘those Dutch guys should quit bellyaching; if 
they have a problem, they should take it through channels; oh, yeah, 
and one more thing: those Airmobile guys should come out of their 
bar now and then and hang out with others’ (Soeters and Moelker, 
2003: 68). Exactly what were the problems? 


Strength and Weakness of Cohesion 


If someone takes a holiday on his own, s/he can make a lot of con- 
tacts. The same applies to a couple and also — but to a lesser degree — 
toa family. It does not apply to the situation where three or four fam- 
ilies go on vacation together. In that case, the members of the families 
have so much to do with one another and so much information to 
share, that there is no need for anyone from the outside. Contacts 
with outside the group are avoided, because they are simply not nec- 
essary. The group of three or four families becomes, as it were, an is- 
land within the greater whole of the campground, holiday resort or 
hotel. This phenomenon has been described by sociologist Mark 
Granovetter (1973; 1983) quite succinctly as ‘the weakness of strong 
ties and the strength of weak ties’. 
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In essence, the theory states that people who live in a close commu- 
nity have overwhelmingly homogenous contacts and have more 
friends than they have acquaintances. They are good in ‘bonding’, 
that is, they are strong in developing emotional solidarity or cohe- 
sion, to use the term more familiar to military personnel. ‘Bonding’ 
offers security and company. The result, however, is that people who 
live in close communities become somewhat parochial in their out- 
look and -in the jargon of social scientists — develop limited cognitive 
flexibility. People in close communities are less receptive to innova- 
tive ideas and are less open to other ways of thinking (Granovetter, 
1983). They are less able than other people to get things done in a 
broader context (society, the labour market, the organisation, the 
mission). That applies to things like getting a job, implementing in- 
novative projects and acquiring influence generally. Within that larg- 
er whole, people in close communities form social segments, ‘cliques’ 
if you will, who want to have little to do with the outside world and 
who will reject that outside world if there are problems. An aspect of 
that rejection can consist of hostile ‘blaming’ gossip about the other 
groups in the immediate vicinity of one’s own community (Soeters 
and Van Iterson, 2002). 

In contrast, there are people — cosmopolitans — who have fewer 
friends but more acquaintances. Those are the people who are able to 
use their many ‘weak ties’ to get things done (Granovetter, 1973; 
1983). Those weak ties act as bridges to other networks, units, de- 
partments or what have you. People with weak ties are good at ‘bridg- 
ing.’ Thanks to their many weak ties, they know everything sooner, 
are also more open to new influences, and they are better able to exer- 
cise influence along a multitude of channels. Their contacts are less 
deep on the emotional level, and that aspect of living and work may 
be missed. But the variety of contacts makes up for a lot in terms of in- 
formation, influence and status. Gossip in those constellations is 
more often informative and positive and, to the extent that it is criti- 
cal about others, it is usually mild (Soeters and Van Iterson, 2002). 


Bonding and Bridging 
In Granovetter’s original theory (1973), bonding and bridging are 


placed in opposition: it is a zero-sum game. The more there is of one, 
the less there is of the other, or: the one excludes the other. The ques- 
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Figure 1: Cases of bonding and bridging 


tion is whether that is correct (Gowricharn, 2003). Let me try to an- 
swer that question by designing a simple two-by-two matrix and ap- 
ply it to military operations (figure 1). Simply put, one can be good or 
bad in bonding, and one can be good or bad in bridging. It is possible 
to combine those options. If one is not good in both, then you have 
the situation that the us Army faced during the war in Vietnam 
(Gabriel and Savage, 1979). That type of situation is dominated by 
fragmentation and chaos, which occurred during that war as a con- 
sequence of the individual rotation system that was used to fill the 
units. In such a situation, people do not really attempt to develop in- 
depth emotion-based contacts with one another, either inside or out- 
side their own unit; hence there is neither bonding nor bridging. It is 
everyone for him- or herself — a situation army commanders must al- 
ways try to avoid. 

The situation in which people have few emotional ties but are able 
to maintain contacts of a businesslike, functional kind also occurs in 
everyday military practice. In this situation people are good in bridg- 
ing but average to poor in bonding. That is, for example, the situa- 
tion so-called augmentees — military personnel sent to operations on 
an individual basis rather than as part of a unit — find themselves in. 
Individual members of international headquarters will usually fit 
this profile. Such people predominantly fulfil liaison and brokering 
roles, hence, they have to make contacts with others, because with- 
out these bridging contacts their work would simply fail. In general, 
there are relatively few problems here, apart from the possibility that 
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during the stay in the mission area one may easily develop feelings of 
loneliness, forlornness and stress related to performance pressures 
(Duine, 1998: 455). These are the emotional consequences of being a 
‘token’, an individual facing a majority of other people (Moss Kan- 
ter, 1977: 206-24). 

If we leave the dramas of Vietnam aside, the usual pattern during 
war is for cohesion within the unit to be strong, which implies that 
servicemen do not want to have anything to do with people outside 
their own unit. That seems a logical strategy for dealing with the ene- 
my, but for comrades in one’s own alliance (albeit from other units) it 
is somewhat less comprehensible. Yet, it is a familiar pattern within 
the military, as appears from the handling of the fatalities by the 
Americans during the Second World War. ‘Those from our own bat- 
talion, our friends from our terribly close family of survivors, their 
deaths diminished us, but German dead didn’t count at all —and men 
from other units didn’t count as much’ (Linderman, 1997: 284). 
More recently, during the Iraq operations this phenomenon has 
again come to the fore. On several occasions, the us military have 
demonstrated going out of their way to rescue (fallen) members of 
their own squad, but they refuse to extend this solidarity to civilians, 
such as contractors, aid workers and the like (Samet, 2005). Again, 
during a war situation, this pattern of strong internal bonding witha 
negligible inclination towards bridging outwards is very functional. 
Shils and Janowitz (1948) showed this clearly with their analysis of 
the Wehrmacht. It is understandable why military commanders tra- 
ditionally have put such a strong emphasis on internal cohesion, all 
the more in elite units with a ‘strong culture’. 

Internal cohesion, however, becomes less functional during a crisis 
situation when there are no clear friend-and-foe relationships, which 
is the case both in Europeanisation processes and human security 
policies. It also becomes different if service-people are put in a situa- 
tion where they need to cooperate with other units and especially 
with units from other countries or local NGOs in order to carry out 
their activities. Both bonding and bridging are required during multi- 
national non-Article 5 crisis-response operations and peace opera- 
tions, such as UNFICYP and IsAF. Under those circumstances, the 
pattern of bonding without bridging clearly does not work as well, as 
appears from the vicissitudes described above. Similar observations 
concerning self-chosen isolation among the Dutch have also been re- 
ported with regard to interaction (lack of) with the military of other 
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nations, for example from Turkey. Interestingly, the lack of interac- 
tion came from both sides (Soeters et al., 2004). These observations 
also stem from other peace operations such as the missions in Bosnia 
and Kosovo (Sion, 2004). It then becomes apparent that strong cohe- 
sion clearly also has shortcomings. 

Basically, strong internal cohesion (bonding) is often accompanied 
by low trust in others (bridging). This phenomenon has serious limi- 
tations, as has also been described at the macro level of national soci- 
eties (Fukuyama, 1995). The limitations of low trust in others be- 
come particularly clear when the pressure and the threats are great 
(as in Kabul). Recent social-psychological studies have shown that 
those are the conditions that are ideal for generating hostile behav- 
iour towards ‘outsiders’, even if those ‘outsiders’ are relatively close, 
such as people who belong to the same mission (Schimel et al., 1999; 
Dechesne, Van den Berg and Soeters, 2007). This is particularly 
problematic, because especially in ‘high risk’, life-threatening condi- 
tions, heedful interrelating with others is the recipe for survival 
(Weick and Sutcliffe, 2001). 


Bonding plus Bridging 


In his original theory, Granovetter stated that there was no other way 
of looking at it: one can be good in bonding or in bridging, but not in 
both. The question is whether that really is so. There may be exam- 
ples that bonding (internal) and bridging (external) do go together. 

In the area of multicultural relations in society, the issue of bonding 
and bridging plays an important part. Minority groups can choose to 
be part of their own group before anything else. In that event they 
may, for example, buy a satellite dish to receive broadcasts from their 
countries of origin, and live in separate neighbourhoods. Or they can 
choose to integrate in the wider society with the help of training, 
work, hobbies and sport clubs, marry outside their own group and 
raise multicultural families. The impression may be created that 
there is no middle ground here. That, however, is not true. 

In Hindu-Surinamese circles in the Netherlands, for example, it has 
been observed that some young people feel increasingly connected 
with their own original Hindu culture. The young people meet dur- 
ing special dance evenings, they go to Bollywood films, they Internet- 
chat with other Hindu youth in neighbouring countries like Great 
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Britain and Germany and sometimes they wear traditional Indian 
clothing during parties and get-togethers. At the moment, this focus 
by young people from this population group living in the Nether- 
lands on their Hindu culture (bonding) is stronger than it used to be. 
At the same time, these young people have turned more ‘Dutch’ than 
ever before, that is, much more ‘Dutch’ than their parents. They are 
better educated, fully integrated in the labour market and just as ver- 
bal and rude as ordinary Dutch young people. Apparently, these Hin- 
du adolescents are quite able to build bridges with the rest of Dutch 
society. The Hindu-Dutch young people are not exceptional in this 
respect. Similar tendencies have been observed among Turkish and 
Moroccan youth in Western societies such as Belgium and the 
Netherlands, especially among more highly educated young women 
(Phalet and Swyngedouw, 2004: 205). It is possible to apply these ob- 
servations to organisations, and therefore also to the armed forces. 

In an evaluation of his theory ten years after the publication of his 
original work, Granovetter published a case study of a psychiatric 
hospital where bonding and bridging occurred simultaneously. As in 
many other hospitals, there were departments and specialisations, 
but, different from other hospitals, the interactions among the nearly 
200 staff members were evenly distributed. Everyone was on a first- 
name basis, there were no homogeneous task groups and there were 
no cliques of personnel. The whole organisational structure was fluid 
and the roles and teams were always temporary. Granovetter (1983: 
221-223) interpreted this case study primarily as an example of the 
utility of bridging on the basis of weak ties. The fact that the hospital 
also had sub-networks based on specialisation and departments sug- 
gested, however, that there was also a bonding mechanism at work. 
Although Granovetter did not interpret the case this way, it is possi- 
ble to consider this hospital, which was quite successful in terms of 
personnel turnover and morale, as an example of a successful combi- 
nation of bonding and bridging. 

It is worth the effort to strive for the same combination in the armed 
forces. The armed forces should continue to work on developing 
bonding within the units in order to ensure the survival of the much- 
praised horizontal and vertical cohesion within units. That is espe- 
cially important for operations under crisis conditions and during 
all-out war. At the same time, primarily leaders and trainers should 
develop a focus on military colleagues from other units, other servic- 
es and other countries. That is important in connection with the in- 
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creased mutual dependence during peacetime and during missions. It 
is also important because today smaller units such as platoons and 
companies are expected to be able to operate autonomously, includ- 
ing coordinating on their own with other partners, that is to say 
without coordination from higher authority. Hence, there is a need to 
‘take a look outside’ also at this lower level. However, developing an 
external orientation and internal cohesion at the same time will not 
be easy. 

One could try to get the troops to internalise that focus by consis- 
tently and persistently reinforcing it, both as trainer and as com- 
mander. This requires that extra attention should be given by trainers 
and commanders to the theme of cooperation. That would imply to 
emphasise the operational and mission objectives and the conditions 
that apply to everyone, as well as ‘boosting’ the other parties’ status, 
such as by discussing the position of the others in a positive way 
(Winslow, Kammhuber and Soeters, 2004; Elron, Shamir and Ben- 
Ari, 2003). One could also try to create this focus by taking a num- 
ber of measures in the area of infrastructure, organisation and duty 
assignments. This could include giving instruction in mixed, inter- 
service classes during training, housing personnel in ‘mixed-unit’ ac- 
commodation, exercising in mixed-unit configurations, joint policy- 
making, mounting joint patrols during peace operations, and joining 
at the mess after work or engaging in other joint social activities. 

Combining bonding and bridging means that seemingly contradic- 
tory things are being done by the same people. Logically, that cannot 
be done at the same moment. If there is a lot of mixing of groups dur- 
ing work, it can be pleasant for people to retire to their own groups 
and messes during free time. If it is not possible to work in mixed 
groups, then the challenge is to get together during free time. During 
work, one could partly work with others, and partly with members 
of the own unit. However, if servicemen only interact with one an- 
other in their own groups and not with people from other groups, 
they will be unable to meet the contemporary requirements placed on 
them and their organisation. Especially since current military mis- 
sions are increasingly life-threatening, it is important to continuous- 
ly pay attention to others, to make others aware of possible dangers 
and, on the other hand, to be receptive to feedback and information 
from others (Weick and Sutcliffe, 2001). This can only be realised if 
the military themselves experience sufficient psychological safety not 
only in their own teams (Edmondson, 1999), but also in their inter- 
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action with others, even if they come from outside their own armed 
forces. 

Combining bonding and bridging is not the only set of contradicto- 
ry demands the military are facing nowadays. Like today’s business 
organisations, the military needs to cope with many more contradic- 
tions, and they need to develop competence to deal with them. 


Ambidexterity 


Until not very long ago organisations were used to operating in one 
single context — national, institutional, technological — in one partic- 
ular way, belonging to one particular type of organisational configu- 
ration (Mintzberg, 1979). Organisations used to be good at one par- 
ticular process, for example, mass versus batch production or pro- 
duction versus sales, like a football player who has a strong right leg 
or a strong left. But times are changing. Markets are expanding rap- 
idly, technologies are becoming more complex, costly and risky, and 
high demands on the organisation are following each other in an in- 
creasingly faster pace. Organisations can no longer afford to develop 
long-term strategies because today’s profitable insights will be to- 
morrow’s obsolete losses. As a consequence, organisations need to 
resize and reshape continuously these days (Knoke, 2001). More 
specifically, to cope with these permanently changing conditions or- 
ganisations need to be equally skilful in seemingly contradictory 
abilities. They need to execute today’s operations and practices (ex- 
ploitation), while developing simultaneously tomorrow’s strategy 
and innovations (exploration). Organisations need to move quickly 
to new opportunities (adapting), whereas an equally important ca- 
pacity is alignment, a clear sense of creating and delivering value in 
the short term. Those companies who are most successful in combin- 
ing and balancing both competencies are most likely to survive the 
hyper-competition that is evolving in the world economy (O’Reilly 
and Tushman, 2004; He and Wong, 2004). 

Organisations need to cope with many more sets of contrasting de- 
mands these days. Organisations nowadays are often forced to 
downsize their operational work force, while at the same time they 
feel urged to recruit new employees who will provide them with new 
knowledge and ideas. Organisations cannot evade collaboration 
with other organisations, but simultaneously they need to compete 
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with them, albeit in different areas, products, technologies or ele- 
ments in the value chain. Organisations may be successful in mass 
production and sales, but to be more competitive they will try to 
come up with niche-specialty branding. An example is the Swedish 
low-cost fashion retailer H&M asking top designers like Karl Lagen- 
feld, Stella McCartney and Victor and Rolf to craft a collection for 
their retail stores. Like piano players and percussionists who need to 
be equally skilful with their right and left hand and soccer players 
who try to develop their ‘weak’ leg, organisations nowadays need to 
be ambidextrous: good at dealing with contradictory demands at the 
same time. This unequivocally also applies to the military, being 
urged to combine bridging and bonding practices in today’s peace- 
keeping missions. The military may profit from managerial ideas that 
have been developed in ordinary circumstances, and use those ideas 
in the exceptional situations they often find themselves in (Mintz- 
berg, 2001). 

In those exceptional situations the military faces many contradic- 
tory demands nowadays. The military needs to be ready for action, 
violent action if need be. At the same time they are requested to hold 
their fire — even to carry their weapon behind their backs — when they 
operate in peacekeeping missions in which talking to the people is 
more important than shooting (see e.g. Bos and Soeters, 2006). In 
fact, they should be prepared to shift from talking to shooting in a 
matter of seconds. A Dutch unit experienced this very clearly in Iraq 
in August 2004, when they were ambushed by 50 to roo warriors 
and were forced to immediately change their usual friendly attitude 
into real fighting and firing. Since the use of violence is a decreasing 
part of the military’s job, the military should be prepared for all sorts 
of other tasks that society has put on their shoulders. These new 
tasks, such as civil-military cooperation and humanitarian relief, 
challenge the military in more than one way. As a consequence, like 
today’s business firms, the military needs to obtain combinative ca- 
pabilities in order to become ambidextrous. They need to be equally 
skilful in contradictory demands, which they have to cope with si- 
multaneously. The question, however, is how they can learn to deal 
with this particular challenge. 

In the management and organisation literature, two types of am- 
bidexterity are distinguished: structural and contextual ambidexter- 
ity (Birkinshaw and Gibson, 2004). Organisations relying on struc- 
tural ambidexterity tend to separate units or teams for either align- 
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ment (exploitation) or adaptation (exploration). This way specialisa- 
tion is enhanced, roles and tasks are well defined and the coordina- 
tion of the organisation’s activities takes place at the strategic apex. 

Contextual ambidexterity, on the other hand, implies that individ- 
ual employees divide their time between alignment-focused and 
adaptability-focused activities. These employees see their activities 
coordinated by people on the front line, which implies that their roles 
and tasks are relatively flexible, and they themselves need to have a 
relatively generalist attitude. These two ‘solutions’ may be helpful 
guidelines for the military to solve the problems accompanying the 
contradictory demands made upon them. 

Structural ambidexterity would imply specialisation between a) 
units that focus on war-fighting, terrorist hunting and other activi- 
ties that imply the use of violence, and b) units that concentrate on 
peacekeeping, Cimic activities (civil-military cooperation), nation- 
building and humanitarian relief. In this way one would have special 
forces on the one hand, and peacekeeping forces on the other. Every 
unit would be dedicated to specific tasks and all units would be sepa- 
rated from another, both in training and operations. Another option 
in this line of thinking is international specialisation, allowing the 
Dutch, for instance, to concentrate their resources on logistics and 
civil-military cooperation, whereas British troops would focus on 
special operations. A third option would be to have some kind of spe- 
cialisation within a unit: in even the smallest groups one could have 
soldiers and officers who do the talking and others who take the ini- 
tiative when hostilities and/or crisis situations arise. 

Although in the near future some type of (international) specialisa- 
tion in the armed forces will be unavoidable, this option has serious 
limitations. Specialisation decreases the flexibility of the operational 
resources, which is an important feature in today’s organisations, the 
military in particular. Besides, this option assumes that operational 
conditions are either suited for special forces or for peace soldiers, 
for either ‘shooters’ or ‘talkers’. This assumption will be violated 
over and over again, as experiences in Iraq and Afghanistan demon- 
strate every day. The very essence of the military’s job is their compe- 
tence in the control and the use of force, if needed. If in a certain situ- 
ation violence is not in the air at all, other actors like NGOs or local 
authorities can do a better job. 

Henceforth, in today’s military, structural ambidexterity — al- 
though not impossible — seems to be less applicable and viable than 
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contextual ambidexterity. In line with Birkinshaw and Gibson 
(2004) contextual ambidexterity emphasises that military person- 
nel, especially commanders at all levels, need to be generalists. They 
need to have a broad view of their work, being culturally intelligent 
(Triandis, 2006) as well as being alert to opportunities and chal- 
lenges beyond the confines of their own jobs. They need to act like 
brokers, always looking to build internal and external linkages, and 
if needed they have to be comfortable wearing more than one ‘hat’. 
Most of all, they need to be able to immediately switch from commu- 
nicating and negotiating to the actual repelling and use of violence. 
To make sure that commanders at all levels obtain such a broad 
view of their work, the military should explicitly start paying atten- 
tion to these features. They should do so in their training pro- 
grammes as well as in their decision-making processes concerning 
who will be promoted to the higher ranks. Only the ‘ambi-apt’ com- 
manders should arrive at the organisation’s top, because they are the 
ones who can shift and display the mental flexibility that is needed so 
much in today’s military. Today’s military can do with nothing less. 


Note 


t Ihave borrowed this observation from Prof. Dr. Ruben Gowricharn (University 
of Tilburg), who himself is a member of the Hindu-Dutch population group. 
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PART III 


Human Security Policies from Below 


7 Human Security, the Military and the (Israeli) State: 
‘In-Between Organisations’ at Checkpoints 


Eyal Ben-Ari 


In this chapter I will examine two organisations that have emerged 
during the current conflict between Israelis and Palestinians and that 
centre their activities on the checkpoints that are situated between Is- 
rael and the West Bank. For Israeli forces these places have a security 
function to weed out potential Palestinian perpetrators of violence. 
For Palestinians they are places of daily humiliation and degradation 
manned by stern occupying forces. For Israeli soldiers they are highly 
emotional places veering between fear and boredom, between anxi- 
ety and dullness. For the Palestinians, these are places of no less in- 
tense mortification and dread of arbitrary and inexplicable decisions. 
Indeed, the vast majority of Palestinians perceive the checkpoints as 
‘the’ symbols of the occupation, of aggression, and of humiliation 
(Ben-Ari, Maymon, Gazit and Shatzberg, 2005). 

The first organisation I examine is comprised of ‘Volunteers on the 
Seam-Line’ which is the official designation of what in Israel are pop- 
ularly called ‘humanitarian officers’. The deployment of these people 
began because of the disorder that characterised the checkpoints 
during the first two years of the current Intifada (since 2000) and 
which included frequent shooting in the air to gain military control, 
hitting and abusing Palestinians, and a general lack of shelters and 
infrastructure. As a consequence, a few reserve officers from the Is- 
rael Defence Forces (IDF) came up with the idea of trying to change 
the situation. The 1DF agreed to a project which began in March 
2002 within which reserve officers (later also non-commissioned of- 
ficers, NCOs) volunteer for ten to fourteen days of service and func- 
tion as sort of ‘arbitrators’ in regard to who can move through the 
checkpoints and who cannot. 
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The second organisation is a human rights movement called Mach- 
somWatch. The movement was established during the first year of 
the conflict in response to repeated reports in the press about human 
rights abuses of Palestinians crossing checkpoints. Volunteers from 
this exclusively women’s movement attend checkpoints in small 
groups of two to four members, observe what is going on, document 
their observations and report —in text and pictures — to external bodies 
such as media representatives and their website.’ They, too, often act 
as mediators between Palestinians and soldiers. 

I focus on these two organisations in order to examine what might 
be termed ‘human security from below’. I do so because much of the 
scholarly and policy-making literature about human security is still 
very much at the polemic stage. It is declarative in nature. I propose 
that these two cases, while not strictly human security operations, do 
carry some important lessons in regard to many of the difficulties, 
potentials and unintended consequences of the links between mili- 
tary forces, human rights and humanitarian organisations and civil- 
ian populations. More concretely, given the nature of the IDF current 
military deployment, the influence of human rights movements mon- 
itoring many aspects of the conflict, and the occasional military poli- 
cy of trying to win the hearts and minds of the Palestinians (without 
much success), these cases bear similarities to some of the scenarios 
envisaged by proponents of human security. 

My contention is that in response to the administrative difficulties 
and the human rights violations at the checkpoints, the Israeli army 
has either developed or allied itself with two kinds of hybrid organi- 
sations: the humanitarian officers who (as reservists) are both civil- 
ians and army personnel, and members of MachsomWatch who 
(being Jewish women) can act as mediators between the conflicting 
parties. While MachsomWatch operates from the outside and hu- 
manitarian officers from the inside of the military establishment, 
both end up, perhaps ironically, fulfilling similar roles. The strength 
of these differing hybrids lies in their ability to perceive the needs and 
views of the Palestinians and to ‘translate’ them into concrete sugges- 
tions that the military can take into account at the checkpoints. 
However, these two organisations are unintentionally transformed 
through their very actions: MachsomWatch has changed from a hu- 
man rights movement into a humanitarian organisation and humani- 
tarian officers have become a sort of ‘lobby’ group for the Palestini- 
ans. To be sure, I am not arguing that these organisations are unqual- 
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ified success stories but rather that these cases are indications of the 
new relations between the IDF and various social movements centred 
primarily on humanitarian issues (and to a very limited extent on hu- 
man rights). 


Human Security, the Military and Civilian Organisations 


The governing idea at the basis of human security policies centres, as 
I understand it, on an integrative perspective. Thus for example, a se- 
lect committee reporting in the Barcelona Report to EU High Repre- 
sentative for Common Foreign Policy and Security Policy, Javier 
Solana, states: 


‘Some would describe the kind of operation that supports 
human security as humanitarian intervention. However, 
the term “humanitarian intervention” implies a purely mil- 
itary approach. The Ess [European Society for Security] 
emphasises that ‘military instruments may be needed to re- 
store order’ in failed states and regional conflicts, but 
alongside humanitarian assistance, effective policing, civil- 
ian crisis management as well as broader political instru- 
ments ... Amore holistic approach is needed that covers the 
different types of political institutions and different phases 
of conflict or state failure’ (Barcelona Report, 2003: 11). 


Similarly, the Amman Roundtable on Human Security (2004: 3) 
states: 


‘In an era of asymmetrical warfare and global media, ordi- 
nary citizens are becoming victims and combatants. State 
security structures are adjusting to the terrorist threats, 
but this reactive approach is proving inadequate. The time 
has come to build frameworks for human security: to en- 
gage with insecurity’s systemic causes and involve non- 
state actors working to transform conflicts and other ob- 
stacles to human flourishing.’ 


A central element in human security involves the role of the military. 
Thus within human security, the Bologna Report argues, military 


operations: 
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‘,,. are somewhere between classic peacekeeping and clas- 
sic military intervention but different from both. Classic 
peacekeeping operations were based on the notion of keep- 
ing the peace between armed combatants. Generally ... to 
monitor cease-fires and separate warring parties. Even 
more recent peace support operations ... have not always 
protected civilians against human rights violations. Classic 
military interventions ... have been aimed at defeating an 
enemy, whether the enemy is defined as insurgents ... or re- 
pressive dictators. Even though such interventions some- 
times emphasise the protection of civilians or the need to 
find a political settlement ... In other words, peace comes 
before human rights in classic peace-keeping and victory 
comes before human rights in classic military interven- 
tions’ (Barcelona Report, 2003: 11). 


More concretely, ideas related to the military that have emerged out 
of the thinking about human security involve two key issues. The first 
is that while there is a continuing need for military forces, they must 
be configured and used in new ways so as to be capable of being inte- 
grated with ‘civilian capabilities, such as police, tax and customs of- 
ficials, judges, administrators, providers of aid and human rights spe- 
cialists. The ultimate aim is to be able to deploy different packages of 
military-civilian capabilities according to the situation’ (Barcelona 
Report, 2003: 21). The second is a particular emphasis ‘on commu- 
nication, consultation, dialogue and partnership with the local pop- 
ulation in order to improve early warning, intelligence gathering, 
mobilisation of local support, implementation and sustainability’ 
(Barcelona Report, 2003: 6). Both issues centre on the links between 
the military and civilians: on how the military works with NGos and 
how it learns to aggregate the demands of the civilian population into 
the decision-making process. 

Yet in this regard, as Donna Winslow (2002: 39; Winslow, 2003; 
Archer, 2003) suggests, civilian NGOs and the military are at odds 
with each other over a variety of issues: their basic goals (alleviate hu- 
man suffering versus preparation for war), approaches to violence 
(non-violence versus controlled use of violence), links to national 
identity (internationalist versus strongly nationalistic) and decision- 
making styles (decentralised versus hierarchical). Indeed, some civil- 
ian organisations are very wary of using military assets in carrying 
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out their operations because military assets can be used for peace- 
keeping or peace enforcement at the same time that they are being 
used for humanitarian assistance. Hence, even though organisations 
such as the International Red Cross understand only too well the val- 
ue of armed protection of its equipment and personnel, they are 
guarded in using military assets for their operations (Winslow, 2002: 
40). Indeed, in some of the pronouncements in the Bologna Report 
there is recognition of these points: 


‘There are considerable obstacles to overcome. Among 
civilians, the military are often associated with a mission 
of violence, which is considered to conflict with and in- 
deed may hamper the purposes of civilian officers, in par- 
ticular aid-providers ... Among the military, there is a ten- 
dency to assume that civilians “get in the way” and are 
less efficient at carrying out specified tasks or that the mil- 
itary’s job is war-fighting, not nation-building or protect- 
ing humanitarian aid workers. Both sides need to adapt’ 
(Barcelona Report, 2003: 21, emphasis added). 


This chapter focuses on this process of adaptation between military 
and civilian organisations in and around humanitarian missions. 


Human Rights and the 1DF 


In order to contextualise the two cases, I begin with the declared pol- 
icy of the IDF in regard to the present Intifada which has lasted for 
more than seven years. Many senior commanders have rather consis- 
tently stated that the formal aims of checkpoints include minimising 
damage to the lives and livelihood of the Palestinian population, the 
need to distinguish between innocents and armed aggressors, and the 
necessity for a smooth and efficient ‘handling’ of the people moving 
through them. This kind of emphasis should be seen in an historical 
context: with the eruption of the Al-Aqsa Intifada (the Palestinian 
uprising in September 2000), the 1pF began to change its public rhet- 
oric and to create a humanitarian discourse centred on its actions in 
the occupied territories. 

This move should be seen as part of a global change in the ways in 
which military action is interpreted in many industrial societies. One 
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of the most significant developments concerning contemporary 
armed forces has been their growing transparency to external agents 
such as political leaders, the media, the judiciary, pressure groups, or 
international non-state institutions such as the International Red 
Cross, Human Rights Watch and Amnesty International. As a suc- 
cession of scholars have noted, this transparency is closely related to 
worldwide trends towards the valuing of human rights and new pub- 
lic attitudes towards the perpetration of violence (Burk, 1998; Dan- 
deker, 1998: 34; Finnemore, 1999). As Finnemore (1999: 149-50) 
explains, the social rules and cultural models that govern the way in 
which states and soldiers fight have become increasingly globalised 
and transnationalised. While such rules and models governing mili- 
tary behaviour originate outside a particular military organisation or 
country, the new kinds of organisations that have no governmental 
standing can nevertheless dictate and shape the rules of war 
(Finnemore, 1999: 163). 

The 1pF has not been disconnected from these developments. 
While many rules governing the use of force existed during the first 
Palestinian Intifada (1987-1992), the IDF appears to have inter- 
nalised many of the dictates and prescriptions found in this global 
discourse on human rights and reacted in concrete organisational 
measures to put them into effect. Two examples of this development 
are the promulgation of a military ‘code of ethics’ as part of new 
weight given to ‘human rights’ in operational deployments and the 
development of a new attitude to the International Red Cross. 

In the mid-1990s the IDF formally adopted the code of ethics after 
years of deliberation by internal committees aided by external ex- 
perts (Kasher, 1996). It was promulgated formally in 1994 and dis- 
seminated throughout the armed forces through seminars, docu- 
ments and various deliberations. The emphasis on human rights or, 
as it is known in the army, the ‘dignity of man’ (Rvod ha’adam) is em- 
ployed in regard to such things as sexual harassment or the rights of 
soldiers during basic training (Israel Democracy Institute, 2001). No 
less important, it is officially seen as placing constraints on attitudes 
towards enemies, decision making during violent conflicts, rules of 
engagement, illegal orders and plunder. What is significant about 
this discourse is that it is part of the ongoing debates through which 
the IDF is attempting to define itself and the actions it undertakes in 
ways akin to similar developments in other armed forces (Dandeker, 
1998: 35-6; Smith, 2000). 
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Next, take the changed attitude of the Israeli military to the Red 
Cross, which was perceived for many years as an ‘extension’ of the 
UN and just another international body critical of Israel’s policy. 
Since 2003, however, its representatives have been invited to give pre- 
sentations within the IDF: for example, in the checkpoints com- 
manders’ course two employees of the organisation present a com- 
pulsory lecture. Another lecture is regularly given at the inter-service 
staff college by the regional Red Cross representative based in Cairo 
(Schiff, 2004). The new relations between the IDF and the Red Cross 
began as part of the recognition on the part of the 1DF that wars have 
changed their character and that many of them now take place in the 
heart of civilian populations (Schiff, 2004). 

Concrete changes in regard to the Palestinians began to emerge in 
2002, about a year or two into the Al-Aqsa Intifada. It began when 
some Israeli political and military leaders realised that, while there 
was a need to use force to handle the conflict, it had to be done in a 
way that differentiates between the wider civilian population and 
armed aggressors. This policy meant an all-out war against terror 
networks and armed groups combined with letting the majority of 
the population not involved in such activities to live their normal, 
routine life. The idea was that the humanitarian treatment of the gen- 
eral Palestinian population would lead to a change in public attitudes 
and that this change would contribute to the termination of violent 
activities. Examining the way this rhetoric has been implemented by 
the 1DF, however, one finds that it actually adopted a very narrow 
definition of human rights: one that narrows the rights of the Pales- 
tinians to only very basic needs, such as essential livelihood or med- 
ical care in extreme cases of need. 

What is more, the human rights discourse and humanitarian rheto- 
ric were often adopted as external ideas that the IDF had to comply 
with for a variety of reasons such as public relations, the pressure of 
the media and social movements, international norms, and public de- 
bates within Israel. Concretely, these discourses are often understood 
by local level commanders as ‘just’ another operational parameter — 
such as terrain, the weather or forces to be deployed — which is to be 
taken into account when running their units and that could be, under 
certain circumstances, ignored. Quite a lot of evidence of these kinds 
of developments was found in interviews I carried out with col- 
leagues (Ben-Ari et al., 2005). One reserve commander with much 
experience in the territories told us that the rules and regulations 
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found in permanent checkpoints explicitly include a stress on main- 
taining, as far as possible, the life of the innocent civilians. In reality, 
of course, this kind of emphasis continued to stand in a state of ten- 
sion with security considerations. As another commander told us: 


‘Sometimes we are “over-large”’ and you see it in the cases 
where you find a boy with an explosives belt inside an am- 
bulance and in other cases. But despite these cases we con- 
tinue to provide a humane passage [through the check- 
points] because it’s important.’ 


Against this background, we now turn to two types of organisations 
or organisational mechanisms that are most clearly recognised as 
dealing with humanitarian issues. 


‘Humanitarian Officers’ 


One of the initiators of this project told us that it began because of the 
terrible disorder and conditions that characterised the checkpoints 
during the first two years of the current Intifada. The 1DF agreed to 
the project which began in March 2002 when three or four reserve 
officers (later they included NcoOs) volunteered for ten to fourteen 
days of service to perform as sort of ‘arbitrators’ in regard to who can 
move through the checkpoints and who cannot. In this capacity, they 
are charged with handling all of the ‘problematic’ cases of Palestini- 
ans, and their work consists of hearing out each case, examining the 
assortment of documents and permits Palestinians possess, carefully 
weighing the merits of the case and then deciding whether to permit 
the move through. The requirements for deployment as humanitari- 
an officers include previous service in the Israeli military, being over 
22 years old, and the ability to speak Hebrew and English (Arabic is 
optional). Once accepted to the programme, volunteers go through a 
few days of weapons training and learn special cross-cultural inter- 
personal skills designed to take on young IDF soldiers and Palestini- 
ans coming from a wide variety of ages and occupations (Leyden, 
2005a; Leyden, 2005b). As one interviewee from a project on the 
checkpoints explained (Ben-Ari etal., 2005): 
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‘The whole rationale of the project is to bring older more 
mature people who receive a much more thorough prepa- 
ration before moving into the checkpoint. They are usual- 
ly deployed in groups of three or four volunteers. And the 
trainers, they commit themselves to coming to the check- 
point once in ten days and to give a long briefing of about 
three or four hours. [In addition] they always coach the 
new team for a full day so that they internalise the prob- 
lematic aspects of this job. They [the trainers] are impres- 
sive people who have already contributed tens of days to 
this project.’ 


As the commander of the programme told the Jerusalem Post (Ley- 
den, 2005a): 


‘We can’t allow a young 18-year-old soldier who has no 

understanding and experience of family and business obli- 
gations to set policy at these check posts ... How can an 18 
or 19-year-old soldier access medical, financial and family 
problems? They can’t. How can they identify with a moth- 
er carrying a baby for an hour or an unemployed man with 
few twisted teeth and ripped clothes seeking employment?’ 


A major problem encountered at the checkpoints involves the appli- 
cation of a myriad of rules, classifications and conditions to the cases 
of Palestinians moving through them. In fact, the army categorises 
the Palestinian population into no less than four general classes and 
over forty sub-categories, each of which necessitates different regu- 
lations regarding movement through checkpoints. To give a few ex- 
amples of the variety of cases soldiers must handle, one can find 
Palestinians with blue, green and orange ID cards, residents of the 
territories with foreign passports, people with vir status and docu- 
ments, special instances of permits from the army to move through 
different checkpoints, residents of different areas defined in the Oslo 
accords (A, B and C), residents of Jerusalem, employees of the 
Jerusalem municipality, employees of international organisations, 
people dealing with business and commerce with their own authori- 
sations, pupils and students, tourists, and journalists (local and inter- 
national). Each one of these categories, or their mix, is governed by 
different regulations and thus allows various kinds of passage be- 
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tween differentially defined areas. In reality, when soldiers suspect 
someone who has arrived at a checkpoint and want more informa- 
tion about him or her, they use the communications net to contact the 
territorial brigade who is then linked to the General Security Service 
(Shabak) or the police. It is the latter two organisations that make the 
final decision about who is allowed or not to pass the checkpoint. 
This procedure may take hours since it involves a number of adminis- 
trative levels, avenues of communication, and organisations. 

It is not surprising to learn that one implication of this situation is 
the depersonalisation of Palestinians. Instead of an individual, de- 
tailed encounter, the interaction is between categories and roles. It is 
distanced and alienated and therefore depersonalised (Ben-Ari et al., 
2005). The process is intensified by the informal categorisations that 
both sides use. The soldiers and Palestinians do not perceive each 
other simplistically as undifferentiated collectivities but rather 
through rough distinctions such as the ‘pregnant woman’, the ‘good 
soldier’. It is for this reason that the 1DF has allowed the humanitari- 
an officers to be deployed at the checkpoints. Take the following ex- 
cerpts (from Ben-Ariet al., 2005). One platoon commander from the 
Passages Company at Kalandia checkpoint: 


‘[T]here are three volunteers that are deployed here at the 
point where the pedestrians go through. ... and there you 
find most of the humanitarian problems. They [the volun- 
teers, who all are reservists] are given the task of handling 
them because of their age and their life experience. That is 
the idea.’ 


The manner by which such reservists talk about their experiences at 
the checkpoints underscores the above observations: 


‘I felt a bit like I was babysitting the younger soldiers. 
Even the commander of the conscripts told us this 
straightforwardly: that they expect us reservists to worry 
that things will not get out of control, that there will be no 
violence and that there will be no “humanitarian cases”. 
By this they mean that they will not find themselves in the 
news with a Palestinian that has been beaten or a woman 
that has given birth at the checkpoint.’ 
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Another reservist told a journalist that: 


‘Reservists are people with families and when they see a 
woman and a baby they understand what it means. On the 
other hand, a conscript is someone who has no breadth of 
thinking. I wish that they worked like the reservists. It’s 
because of their lack of maturity and not badness.’ 
(Tsomet Hasharon, 11 June 2004). 


In fact, one Palestinian in his mid-thirties told us: ‘With the pedestri- 
ans it sometimes helps. Why? They are older reservists there that 
have an ability to use their discretion.’ Thus, it may well be that the 
volunteers are especially suited, as one perceptive individual told us, 
to show ‘the human side of the army’. Their very status, as older indi- 
viduals who are both civilians and soldiers, allows them a more flexi- 
ble treatment of various Palestinian cases brought before them. 
While overstated a bit, the commander of the scheme told the 
Jerusalem Post: 


‘Our volunteers ... assist our young soldiers with security 
and provide an understanding, helping hand to the Pales- 
tinians. Their job is to make life easier for those who cross 
the borders. To assist women who are holding babies and 
children, aid the elderly and sick and provide an open ear 
to Palestinian professionals who have special problems’ 
(Leyden, 200§a). 


Interestingly, humanitarian officers carrying out similar roles can be 
found in other places. Thus for example, in the Congo the UN has de- 
ployed humanitarian officers under difficult and precarious security 
conditions to provide temporary shelter and protection to civilians 
threatened by armed conflicts, conduct assessments in regard to the 
need for assistance, negotiate access to vulnerable people by putting 
pressure on the belligerents, facilitate the transportation of NGO and 
UN agency staff undertaking critical humanitarian missions, and en- 
courage the placement of military observers in areas with extreme 
humanitarian needs (UNMDRC, 2005). 

In addition, soon after the conflict ended in former Yugoslavia, 
Greece, the Russian Federation and Switzerland launched a humani- 
tarian initiative by the name of Focus. This humanitarian relief op- 
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eration was aimed at assisting all victims of the crisis by setting up 
warehouse facilities in the region and distributing supplies through- 
out the territory according to the people’s needs, regardless of ethnic 
and religious affiliation (Ziogas, 2005). Finally, in the recent Iraqi 
conflict, while Britain’s humanitarian officers did not follow the ux 
military into Iraq during the conflict, they did have the capacity to 
undertake emergency relief and ‘small impact’ projects such as sup- 
plying fuel or power supplies or repairing sanitation facilities and 
other small-scale infrastructure. Their aim was not undertaking 
long-term reconstruction programmes but providing funding to oth- 
er organisations capable of delivering long-term assistance (Loescher 
and Helton, 2003). 

The prime problem with such humanitarian deployments, howev- 
er, is the potential for the militarisation of the missions. One such 
danger is that some military members may feel that participating in 
peace operations dulls their ‘warriors’ edge’. Indeed, many soldiers 
and officers do not believe in their role as ‘global street workers’, and 
consider peace operations to be inappropriate for combat soldiers 
(Winslow, 2002: 39-40). This is certainly the case for some Israeli 
soldiers: underlying the attitudes and behaviour of many (if not most) 
soldiers towards Palestinians is a very basic military position that is 
based on envisioning worst-case scenarios. In other words, the IDF 
(like any military) is an institution that is based on preparation for 
the gravest eventualities of attack or aggression. Concretely, the two 
scenarios the checkpoints are linked to include the ‘slippage’ of 
armed Palestinians through these points and the waging of terror at- 
tacks within Israel, and the possibility of assaults on the checkpoints 
themselves. The implication of this situation is a very fundamental 
view of all Palestinians as potential enemies who may attack Israelis 
within the Green Line or the military personnel manning the pas- 
sages. 

One expression of this militarisation is the constant effort com- 
manders and soldiers make to maintain strict control of the check- 
points. Soldiers constantly make efforts to create a ‘zone of security’ 
between themselves and the Palestinians they inspect. This ‘zone’ in- 
volves a line beyond which the latter are not allowed to venture un- 
less they are called forward by the soldiers. Often, however, because 
Palestinians keep pressing forward, soldiers make them go back to 
the waiting line by stopping the whole process of inspection until or- 
der is restored. 
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In addition, most commanders are preoccupied by what is called 
‘force protection’, with the safety of soldiers under their command. 
Among other things, force protection involves the use of large rein- 
forced concrete blocks (with soldiers behind them), watchtowers, 
machine guns and rifles and the taking of higher grounds around the 
checkpoints to prevent potential attacks. Militarisation is further re- 
inforced by the structure of appraisals and incentives used concern- 
ing units and commanders. It appears that the 1DF measures the suc- 
cess of units and commanders deployed at checkpoints in strict secu- 
rity terms: whether the unit has prevented the movement of armed 
aggressors through them and not whether it has succeeded in effi- 
ciently and smoothly handling the vast majority of civilian inno- 
cents. Indeed, proponents of human security seem to be very aware 
of these potentials: 


‘At the operational level, the primary task of any deploy- 
ment is to assist law enforcement ... For the military this 
means a shift from the traditional use of military force as 
war-fighting to that of law enforcement. The military 
have to be actively involved in assisting the police and civil 
authorities ... In human security operations, the lives of 
those deployed [force protection] cannot be privileged. 
The aim should be to protect people and minimise all ca- 
sualties. This is more akin to the traditional approach of 
the police, who risk their lives to save others, even though 
they are prepared to kill in extremis, as human security 
forces should be’ (Barcelona Report, 2003: 19-20). 


Yet as we have seen, the reserve status of the humanitarian officers, as 
well as their age and overall maturity, tends to offset some of the dan- 
gers of militarisation. 


MachsomWatch 


During the first two years of the Al-Aqsa Intifada, a host of represen- 
tatives of human rights movements monitored and interceded at the 
checkpoints. Among these movements are the International Solidari- 
ty Movement, the Ecumenical Accompaniment Programme in Pales- 
tine and Israel coordinated by the World Council of Churches (Hop- 
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per, 2004) and B’Tselem, an Israeli human rights movement. Yet the 
most active movement at the checkpoints has undoubtedly been 
MachsomWatch. This movement was established during the first 
year of the conflict (2000) in response to repeated reports in the press 
about human rights abuses of Palestinians crossing checkpoints. Vol- 
unteers from this exclusively women’s movement attend checkpoints 
in small groups of two to four members, observe what is going on, 
document their observations and report — in texts and pictures — to 
external bodies such as media representatives and their website 
(Maymon and Ben-Ari, n.d.). As Ginzburg (2003: 6) observes, the 
women of the movement are ‘another pair of eyes in this space ... 
They try to influence the gaze of the soldiers at the checkpoints. They 
raise questions related to human rights, and in this way they hope to 
challenge the binary view of friend-enemy and to prevent in their in- 
terventions and presence the reduction to a strictly political gaze.’ 

Often Machsom Watch volunteers actively intervene in the dynam- 
ics of the checkpoints. Thus, for example, at times inquiries from 
MachsomWatch volunteers lead to the opening of an additional in- 
spection position to those already functioning. Other times, they en- 
ter the ‘negotiations’ between the members of the security forces and 
Palestinians. During one instance, my colleagues and I witnessed two 
volunteers intercede in a discussion held between three Palestinian 
taxi drivers and a policewoman at A-Ram checkpoint (in North 
Jerusalem). The police officer had taken the keys of the three taxis 
and was giving them traffic tickets. The volunteers interrupted and 
tried to phone one of the 1DF hotlines. Although it turned out that the 
hotline could not help in cases of traffic violations, the volunteer nev- 
ertheless joined the Palestinian men in their interchange with the po- 
lice officer. In all, as one volunteer told us, the story of Mach- 
som Watch includes a significant, if limited, measure of success: 


‘We saw that in the field things were very unclear. The in- 
structions to the soldiers were unclear; that is, we couldn’t 
understand how the soldiers operate and why they let 
someone pass and why they don’t, and what they are al- 
lowed and what they are not allowed and then we started 
writing letters of complaint ... We simply looked for the 
commanders to make things clear. And then there was an 
opportunity when they invited us and said “Let’s talk and 
see how we can work together.” And the first brigade 
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commander in charge of the Kalandia checkpoint ... he in- 
vited the people from the civil administration [the military 
branch in charge of civil affairs], the company and battal- 
ion commanders [who were deployed there] and wanted 
us to tell them what our problems were and that they 
would tell us what they expected of us.’ 


This initial cooperation and willingness to listen on the part of the 
military led to further meetings and through that some personal links 
were established between activists and certain aides and spokesper- 
sons of the commanders. What was important was that a direct and 
independent line of communication was opened to the brigade level 
and became part of the movement’s ‘tool box’. What seems to have 
happened is that the army and the movement have struck a sort of un- 
written contract. Especially at the level of field commanders this situ- 
ation implied a willingness to improve things. One activist told us: 


‘I called the army to report that the soldiers were shooting 
at children and they told me that they were not shooting at 
children. I said to him they are shooting now and they told 
me that I don’t understand. I called the humanitarian hot- 
lines of the army and through them to the commanders. In 
the evening we talked to the brigade commander and told 
him, after my friend who is a doctor in Ramalla said that 
a boy arrived there who was brain dead after having been 
shot with live ammunition [as opposed to rubber-coated 
steel bullets]. He [the commander] told me that there was 
no use of live fire there and he said that he had carried out 
an investigation ... I said that you cannot have the full pic- 
ture if you talk only to the soldiers ... The next morning 
he phoned and said that it was terrible what had hap- 
pened. And from then on when I phone they answer me 
immediately.’ 


Ginzburg (2003: 5) provides another example from what a volunteer 


told her: 


‘Within a few minutes about ten soldiers advanced to- 
wards the children and started shooting at them. Shocked 
about what we are seeing — armed soldiers, with helmets 
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and flak jackets, shooting at a small group of school chil- 
dren — we immediately phoned the assistant to the brigade 
commander of Binyamin who told us that the order is to 
shoot rubber bullets into the air. I told him that Iam see- 
ing with my very eyes that the shooting is not in the air but 
is aimed at the children and that, as is well known, rubber 
bullets can kill.’ 


Along these lines, among the reasons why the movement is relatively 
successful and accepted by many senior commanders is that its mem- 
bers offer means to circumvent the normal military bureaucratic 
lines: they can and do directly phone territorial brigade commanders 
or the representatives of the civil administration. In addition, they 
may circumvent the lines through journalists covering military af- 
fairs. They very often know the local commanders and how to ap- 
proach them. No less important, they provide senior commanders 
with a kind of feedback mechanism in terms of what is going on and 
how different units are functioning. The military thus has a certain 
interest in their work. 

The success of the movement is limited, however, because the very 
presence of the volunteers sometimes contributes to the tensions 
between soldiers and the Palestinians. As one Palestinian interviewee 
explained: 


‘It fires up the soldiers and let them delay the people on 
purpose. And they [the volunteers] sometimes understood 
this and distanced themselves [from the interactions be- 
tween the soldiers and Palestinians]. They [the volunteers] 
went over to where the taxis are and only wrote down 
[their reports].’ 


Thus soldiers tend to see MachsomWatchers either as a hindrance, 
another obstacle in carrying out their role, or as a mechanism for 
calming a highly emotional and aggressive situation. In this latter 
sense, members of the movement act as mediators, as third parties 
that seek to observe and sometimes intervene in what is going on. 

To conclude this section, from the perspective of the movement, it 
may diminish the irregularities and ameliorate some of the negative 
implications of the checkpoints. But the emphasis on amelioration or 
improvement of the existing situation stand in contrast to the stated 
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aim of the movement which is to act against the very existence of the 
checkpoints and to work towards their removal. Thus, as another 
volunteer reminded us: 


‘With the officers we can agree about many things but 
there is a very clear wall between us ... In principle we op- 
pose the checkpoints and the army is the one that manages 
them.’ 


In effect, the movement has transformed from one oriented primarily 
to human rights violations and an anti-occupation policy into a hu- 
manitarian one. Indeed, human rights groups often have to choose 
between long and short-term change: between changing the political 
apparatus, that is damaging human rights, and proffering concrete 
help to its victims. Machsom Watch decided - whether intentionally 
or inadvertently — to place the greatest emphasis in its work at the lo- 
cal level and to stress humanitarian issues. The day-to-day influence 
of the movement has been felt most strongly in this regard. Yet this 
situation, in turn, leads to a paradoxical outcome. One could cer- 
tainly argue that because MachsomWatch is successful in regard to 
humanitarian issues it contributes to the prolongation of the occupa- 
tion and the existence of the checkpoints. As one insightful volunteer 
told us, success at the local level makes the ‘machine’ of the occupa- 
tion work more smoothly (Maymon and Ben-Ari, n.d.). 


‘In-Between Organisations’ — A Conclusion 


How can we explain the existence and role of the humanitarian offi- 
cers and MachsomWatch volunteers? To answer this question in- 
volves a somewhat abstract framework (Ben-Ari, Maymon, Gazit 
and Shatzberg, 2005). Facing uncertainty, organisations create struc- 
tures of attention, interpretation and decision making which exert a 
crucial influence on their ability to control their external environ- 
ments and internal operations in times of crises. In terms of our case, 
in order to counter the uncertainty and ambiguity of the check- 
points, the Israeli military uses two sets of mechanisms. The first set 
focuses on easing any decision making that is to be made by routinis- 
ing the procedures and transactions that go on as much as possible. 
As Morgan (1986: 82) reminds us, in the face of uncertainty, ‘polli- 
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cies, programmes, plans, rules and standard operating procedures ... 
help to simplify organisational reality’. Ideally, like a machine that 
can be activated at any moment when needed, the 1DF has an organi- 
sational system — complete with a predetermined division of labour, 
fixed procedures, and categorisations of Palestinians — that is put into 
operation at the checkpoints. In less abstract terms, this mechanism 
refers to the administrative means for ‘processing’ Palestinians at the 
checkpoints. 

The problem is that bureaucratic directives simply cannot cover all 
of the possible contingencies that emerge in the concrete situations of 
the checkpoints. Many soldiers and officers often have difficulties in 
applying the procedures and classifications defined by the army. Or- 
ganisationally speaking, the greater the uncertainty and ambiguity 
‘the more difficult it is to programme and routinise activity by pre- 
planning a response’ (Morgan, 1986: 82). The IDF needs to some- 
how apply the general principles it has developed into the diversity of 
actual situations it encounters because there are always issues that 
are left open for negotiation and that evolve out of the ‘peculiarities’ 
of each case. Processing and procedures may be routinised, but the 
handling of civilians always involves a potential for breach, for unex- 
pected disruptions. It is here that the second set of mechanisms that 
militaries use — that allow wide scope for discretion and judgement, 
and reliance placed on feedback rather than on programming as a 
means of control — comes into effect. 

In response, the army has either developed or allied itself with dif- 
ferent kinds of hybrid organisations: the humanitarian officers who 
as reservists are both civilians and army personnel, and members of 
MachsomWatch who can act as mediators between the parties. The 
strength of these hybrids lies in their ability to perceive the needs and 
views of the Palestinians and to ‘translate’ them into concrete sugges- 
tions that the military can take into account at the checkpoints. To be 
sure, we are not arguing that these organisations are unqualified suc- 
cess stories but rather that their unique characteristics make them 
better able to help the 1pF deal with contingencies and uncertainties. 
Thus, because it is often difficult to conduct full-scale ‘consultations’ 
with a population that is in a situation of severe insecurity these ‘in- 
between’ mechanisms do offer some kind of conduit for the voices of 
some Palestinians. 

Yet it is crucial to understand the work of such organisations from 
the perspective of the military and its logic-of-action, because it 
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bears upon the whole idea of human security operations. From this 
perspective, the problem is one of control at the checkpoints. What 
the two cases show is how the Israeli military does not leave uncon- 
trolled areas but rather develops a hybrid kind of control that is half 
civilian and half military. It develops this control within a sort of 
‘buffer zone’ within the checkpoints. I term this a buffer zone, be- 
cause while the military is, of course, present, it has developed or 
adopted unique representatives or coalition partners in a way that 
buffers this presence. Through the construction of such a ‘buffer 
zone’ and the management of what goes on within it, the army con- 
currently displays its ‘human’, caring aspects, reacts to some of the 
Palestinians’ demands, maintains over-all control of the situation, 
prevents potential disruptions, and demonstrates its efficiency in ac- 
complishing the ‘mission’ of deployment at the checkpoints. In ef- 
fect, I would argue, following Winslow (2002, 2003) and Miller 
(1997), that which emerges is a situational consensus: 


‘[O]rganisations that share a common goal and depend on 
each other to reach that goal can develop a cooperative re- 
lationship and yet retain distinct organisational member- 
ships and cultures. In short, you don’t have to be best 
friends in order to be able to work well together.’ 
(Winslow, 2002: 51). 


The 1pF, like any other contemporary military, is influenced by its 
social environment in the ways it uses violence. During the previous 
two decades or so, we have been witness to the emergence of what 
may be called a global discourse on human rights and the rules and 
expectations developed within it for the ‘proper’ use of force, within 
which Israeli is not an isolated case (Bar and Ben-Ari, 2005). What 
the cases of the humanitarian officers and MachsomWatch show is 
that their actions are part of the new relations between the IDF and 
various social movements centred primarily on humanitarian issues 
and toa very limited extent on human rights. 

Do the activities of such organisations meet the goals of human se- 
curity policies? In ‘... much of the Middle East today, physical securi- 
ty demands priority. The challenge of psychological security is often 
neglected. Dehumanisation, disempowerment, and humiliation play 
a central role in sustaining conflict and breeding terror’ (Amman 
Roundtable, 2004: 3). I am far from denying the need to end Israel’s 
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occupation of the Palestinians and of the occupation as the primary 
obstacle to any kind of accord between the two peoples. But perhaps 
in their own limited way, these two organisations do help in some 
small way to ease the everyday burdens of people who move through 
the checkpoints. Again to be clear, I do not suggest that IDF soldiers 
are all becoming representatives of Amnesty International or dele- 
gates of various humanitarian organisations or that they all inter- 
nalise the assumptions and expectations of the new global human 
rights discourse. Far from it. Rather, I suggest that, like other mili- 
tary establishments, the IDF is more open than in the past to interac- 
tions with and the influence of this global discourse as it is expressed 
in concrete organisations ‘on the ground’. 
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8 Human Security from Below: 
Freedom from Fear and Lifeline Operations 


Mient Jan Faber 


The central question of this chapter is whether it is possible to develop 
a consistent human security policy to tackle and survive contempo- 
rary wars. After the Cold War, it is said that we now really live in a 
global world and no longer in a world determined only by national 
and international relations (Shaw, 1999: 61-80). This global world 
order is mostly conceived as a governance system in which states and 
non-state actors are taking part and sharing responsibility. States are 
repositioning themselves within wider governance networks of non- 
state actors (NGOs) and international institutions (UN, IMF, World 
Bank, World Court, G-8, etc.) guided by cosmopolitan law (Castells, 
1996). In the global world, there are by definition only internal con- 
flicts/wars. Hence conflicts should be addressed by law enforcement 
instruments. Still, the military, whether or not authorised by the UN 
Security Council, have to play a central role in terminating wars. 
Since many of the present wars are total in character, which among 
other things means that the Geneva Conventions regarding non- 
combatants are violated, the issue of human security has become 
paramount. 

Most contemporary wars take place in post-colonial countries in 
Africa, post-communist countries in Europe, (semi-)occupied coun- 
tries and weak states in the Middle East. Although many of these 
wars are localised, a myriad of transnational connections are in- 
volved, including political, economic, military and cultural links. 
There is a global presence in these wars: international reporters, mer- 
cenary troops, military advisers, private military companies, terror- 
ist networks, irregular forces, black market racketeering, criminal 
gangs, diaspora volunteers, humanitarian agencies, human rights 
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groups, peace groups, peacekeepers, international organisations 
(UN, EU, NATO, African Union, OSCE). They all make use of mobile 
phones, e-mail, internet, satellite connections, credit cards, dollars, 
and so on. Indeed, a diverse global community is connected with con- 
temporary local wars. Its involvement has a profound impact on hu- 
man security, both negatively and positively. 

In these wars, called ‘post-modern wars’ (Gray, 1997), ‘network 
wars’ (Duffield, 2002), ‘new wars’ (Kaldor, 1999) or ‘degenerate 
wars’ (Shaw, 1999), we face a blurring of the distinctions between 
war (defined as violence between organised groups for political mo- 
tives), organised crime for private purposes, and large-scale viola- 
tions of human rights by states or other politically organised groups. 
In each case, civilians are explicitly targeted and have become the 
main victims. 

Consequently, in the global world the debate on security shows a 
shift in paradigms. State security, the long-time centrepiece of the de- 
bate, now has a serious competitor in human security. In previous 
centuries the focus of security (state) was on territory. Boundaries 
were considered ‘borders of violence’ with the enemy (threat) located 
on the other side. In the global world, human security has become 
central and is now obviously focused on the individual, that is, on 
people’s right to security. The global community, in whatever com- 
position, is today, more than ever before, aware of the fact that it has 
to act in situations where the security of its people is seriously threat- 
ened. 

In this chapter, I will introduce a new concept relating to initiatives 
of citizens, living under conditions of war, to serve their own security 
and/or the security of other citizens: ‘human security from below’. A 
human security policy from below refers to initiatives from society 
(civil) aimed at the security of fellow citizens in conflict areas. 


Freedom from Fear 


There are two competing schools of human security. The first one is 
mainly focused on ‘freedom from want’ which is about human needs 
in economic, health, food, social and environmental terms. The UN 
report Human Security Now (Ogata, Sen et al., 2003) also includes 
fair trade, access to health care, patent rights, access to education 
and basic freedoms. The second school is more tightly focused and 
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sticks to ‘freedom from fear’, which is about removing the use or 
threat of force and violence from people’s everyday lives. Its agenda 
lists issues like anti-personnel mines, child soldiers, impunity, small 
arms proliferation and so on (Krause, 2004). Most policy documents 
refer to human security as an issue dealing with ‘freedom from 
want’, although it is recognised that the security of a human being is 
determined by two major factors: ‘freedom from want’ and ‘freedom 
from fear’. 

A recent example is provided by the UN report (2004), A More Se- 
cure World: Our Shared Responsibility. It lists six clusters of quite 
different threats: interstate wars, intrastate wars, poverty/disease/ 
environmental degradation, weapons of mass destruction (WMDs), 
terrorism, and crime. Combating poverty is considered a main ap- 
proach to tackle most, if not all, of these threats. In other words, the 
therapy for this huge variety of problems has to be found in the area 
of ‘freedom from want’. Although the report refers to the responsi- 
bility to protect civilians from large-scale human rights violations, it 
emphasises that this responsibility is held, first and foremost, by na- 
tional governments. ‘When a state fails to protect its civilians, the in- 
ternational community then has a further responsibility to act, 
through humanitarian operations, monitoring missions and diplo- 
matic pressure — and with force if necessary, though only as a last re- 
sort’ (UN report, 2004, p. 7). It remains unclear, however, how any of 
these measures can directly contribute to human security. Indeed, 
even the use of military force is not a security guarantee for individ- 
ual people, as most war situations teach us. So, it is still an open ques- 
tion how to assure ‘freedom from fear’ in the most life-threatening 
circumstances. 

One of the rare documents that really tries to address the ‘fear’ side 
of the human security problem is the advisory report to the Eu, A Hu- 
man Security Doctrine for Europe (Barcelona Report, 2003). In that 
report one finds a list of principles for a human security doctrine, like 
the primacy of human rights and a bottom-up approach. The bot- 
tom-up approach is an attempt to explicitly involve people living in 
conflict areas in the human security policies of the EU. The report 
makes a sharp distinction between a war (with or without the adjec- 
tive ‘humanitarian’) and a human security operation. The latter is 
seen as a cosmopolitan law enforcement operation, making use of a 
police force, in special cases equipped with military means. 

The report focuses on the terminology developed by Kaldor (1999, 
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2001). She objects to the use of classic ‘war’ terminology in cases 
that do not refer to a violent battle between two or more collectives 
(states, regional alliances, non-state entities). Kaldor argues that one 
should not talk of a ‘war on terror’, a ‘war on poverty’, or a ‘war on 
drugs’. Moreover, wars in the traditional sense hardly exist now- 
adays. Recent conflicts in Africa, the Middle East, the Balkans and 
the Caucasus do not belong to the category of classic wars. She sug- 
gests labelling these ‘new wars’, where ‘new’ points at the very differ- 
ent quality of the present war phenomenon, although in a way it is 
still a ‘war’. Indeed, the main actors should not be equated to crimi- 
nal gangs, since they are networks with a political agenda; they claim 
state power. So, classic war and new war should be distinguished 
from each other. 

Inspired by Kaldor, Martin Shaw (1999) prefers to speak of ‘degen- 
erate wars’, underlining, on the one hand, that human beings are the 
main targets and, on the other hand, the continuity with the total 
wars of the twentieth century and their genocidal aspects. For Shaw 
(1999: 15), Nazism is ‘the closest model for the new warfare in the 
old canon’. The definition of the Jews as an enemy appeared irra- 
tional by the standards of conventional interstate war. By the stan- 
dards of contemporary warfare, however, defining non-state entities 
as the enemy is almost a rational model, if only in the sense that it is a 
goal pursued methodically. 

Chris H. Gray (1997) observes continuity between modern and 
post-modern wars. According to him, post-modern war is modern 
war in its full completion. His book is a warning against the denial of 
the essence of war feeding on dead and maimed bodies. Some post- 
modernists claim that war today is a mere spectacle and simulation. 
Gray observes that there is an infatuation with new superficial theo- 
ries of pseudo-war, such as cyber war, in the face of the apocalyptic 
dangers of real war. ‘War has us in its grip, and we have it’ (Gray, 
1997: I0). 

Without directly referring to her, Duffield (2002) follows Kaldor’s 
distinction between old and new wars. He develops a theory of ‘new 
war’ as a complex network enterprise. Although the most common 
response to the new wars is to interpret them as a failure of moderni- 
ty, by examining the new security terrain in terms of its morphologi- 
cal characteristics, it is possible to come to another conclusion. 
Duffield claims that wars in places like Colombia, Afghanistan, 
Yugoslavia and the Democratic Republic of the Congo can be under- 
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stood as a realisation of the intrinsic potential of transnational ter- 
rorist/criminal networks, offering this asset to failed state represen- 
tatives. The Afghan crisis is but one example. Duffield (2002: 157): 
‘Not only did Western intelligence underestimate the danger posed 
by the Al Qaeda network, but in the initial phase of the Afghanistan 
campaign it was widely believed that — as a failed state — even the 
threat of military action would cause the Taliban to disintegrate.’ 

In the next section, I will address the question of whether a humani- 
tarian intervention is a human security operation as well. The 
Barcelona Report does not pay attention to this question. Indeed, it 
gives a doctrine, but not a policy. What I am looking for is a humani- 
tarian policy in which military means, alongside other instruments, 
are used in such a way that the protection of people is central during 
the whole operation. Protection should be defined as an active and fo- 
cused human security policy, which is different from just trying to 
avoid collateral damage. 


Human Security and Humanitarian Intervention 


One might assume that a humanitarian intervention (implying war) 
and a human security operation are intrinsically connected. In theo- 
ry, this could be the case. In practice, this is hardly ever realised. 
There are several examples to show this. One of the first and, broadly 
considered, successful international humanitarian interventions 
happened in northern Iraq. It was carried out in 1991 by a coalition 
of the willing. Despite the fact that it was conceived as a denial opera- 
tion, that is, to deny the Iraqi air force access to the airspace over 
northern Iraq, it was labelled ‘humanitarian’, probably for the simple 
reason that it seemed to comply with the usual definition of a human- 
itarian intervention. The Advisory Council on International Affairs 
of the Dutch government (AIv, 2000: 6) defines humanitarian inter- 
vention as: ‘The threat or use of force by one or more states, whether 
or not in the context of an international organisation, on the territory 
of another state: (a) in order to end existing or prevent imminent 
grave, large-scale violations of fundamental human rights, particu- 
larly individuals’ right to life, irrespective of their nationality; (b) 
without the prior authorisation of the Security Council and without 
the consent of legitimate government of the state on whose territory 
the intervention takes place.’ 
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In the aftermath of the first Gulf War (1990-1991), the then-presi- 
dent of the us, George Herbert W. Bush, called upon the Kurds in the 
north and the Shiites in the south of Iraq to engage in a popular upris- 
ing against the Iraqi regime (Galbraith, 2006). This led to the libera- 
tion of all of Kurdistan, including Kirkuk. It also provoked heavy re- 
taliation by the Iraqi army, which led to a mass exodus of Kurds to 
Iran and Iraq. UN Security Council Resolution 688 (adopted on 5 
April 1991) was used by the us, the UK and France to start patrolling 
the skies over northern Iraq. The resolution ‘insists that Iraq allow 
immediate access by international humanitarian organisations to all 
those in need of assistance in all parts of Iraq and make available all 
necessary facilities for their operations’. The enforcement of a no-fly 
zone was considered necessary for implementation of the resolution. 
This, combined with the capabilities of the Kurdish army (called 
peshmergas) to hold its positions in most of the Kurdish territories 
north of Kirkuk, created a de facto, autonomous Kurdistan, later on 
called an internationally (UN) recognised safe haven inside Iraq. Hu- 
man security was indirectly but positively affected by the enforce- 
ment of the no-fly zone, and directly guaranteed by the peshmergas 
on the ground. In retrospect, the no-fly enforcement operation-as- 
such (!) has however been considered a successful humanitarian in- 
tervention (Leezenberg, 2000). 

The Kosovo war (1999), waged by NATO, is another example of 
what is considered to be a successful humanitarian intervention 
(Kurth, 2002). In this case, human security issues were not addressed 
by any military force. On the contrary, human security deteriorated 
sharply during and immediately after the NATO intervention. The 
Serbian leader Milošević retaliated against the NATO bombing cam- 
paign with a massive ethnic cleansing offensive, with the obvious in- 
tention of removing all Albanians from Kosovo. NATO dispatched no 
ground forces to protect the Kosovar Albanians, not even near the 
borders with FYROM and Albania, where people were massed in huge 
numbers under desperate circumstances (Human Rights Watch, 
1999). After 78 days of bombings, MiloSevié conceded to sign an 
agreement on the future of Kosovo. The day after the signing, NATO 
ground forces entered Kosovo. They did not intervene when return- 
ing Albanians took revenge on the Serb population, driving them 
from their homes and looting and burning their properties. There was 
hardly any protection for the Serbs (Human Rights Watch, 1999). 
Nevertheless, and in retrospect, the NATO (air) campaign was la- 
belled a successful humanitarian intervention (Shea, 1999). 
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The original aim of the NATO operation was an attempt to force 
Milošević to sign a treaty on the future of Kosovo (De Wijk, 2000). In 
the eyes of public opinion (Shea, 1999), it became a humanitarian in- 
tervention due to the asymmetric reaction (ethnic cleansing) of the 
Serb authorities in Belgrade. It could have become a human security 
operation as well if special measures had been taken to protect civil- 
ians on the ground. A human security operation is focused on the 
protection of human beings and is quite different from an operation 
which only tries to limit collateral damage as far as human casualties 
are concerned. However, the ‘collateral damage’ argument has been 
often used to justify the military operation as ‘humanitarian’, as was 
done by NATO’s spokesperson Jamie Shea during his speech in Lon- 
don (Shea, 1999). Shea defended the NATO campaign on the grounds 
that it had respected the criteria of the Just War doctrine, and there- 
fore he labelled it ‘humanitarian’. Still, ‘humanitarian’ is not the 
same as human security. NATO’s intervention did not offer any pro- 
tection to Albanian or Serb civilians. NATO troops behaved like by- 
standers, watching from the air as hundreds of thousands of Albani- 
ans were dumped over the borders and watching from the ground as 
tens of thousands of Serbs were forced to flee from the region. The 
Albanians returned; most of the Serbs never did. 

These examples show that humanitarian intervention and human 
security are not by definition part of one and the same operation. On 
the contrary! A successful humanitarian intervention might, how- 
ever, create the necessary conditions for a human security operation. 
Then again, there is no automatic sequence of events. After a human- 
itarian intervention, whether or not explicitly done for that reason, a 
long (Iraq, 2003) or short (Kosovo, 1999) period may follow where 
human security is not at all guaranteed. 


Human Security from Below 


Human security is mostly discussed as an initiative from above. The 
Responsibility to Protect, an imperative adopted by the UN General 
Assembly (15 September 2005, Draft Outcome Document, Articles 
138-140, 143, A/60/L.1), refers to the obligation of any state to pro- 
vide security to its citizens. However, a state at war, a failed state, an 
oppressive state or a rogue state is often unable, respectively unwill- 
ing, to accept a responsibility to protect. On the contrary, people 
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have to fear for their lives because of the state in which they live. 
Since international bodies, like the UN or a coalition of the willing, 
are often not prepared or capable of filling the human security gap in 
a particular region, people themselves are the main agents to provide 
at least some protection for themselves and others around. To put it 
another way: they are simply forced to initiate their own protection. 
It is against the background of growing insecurity that ordinary 
people (have to) take initiatives to protect themselves. Growing inse- 
curity and human security initiatives from below go hand in hand. In 
other words, self-protection goes hand in hand with the creation of 
security communities and security zones. (Extended) families, tribes, 
religious communities, neighbourhoods, refugee communities, eth- 
nic communities and so on, transform themselves into security identi- 
ties providing shelter to people under physical threat. The foreboding 
of an upcoming war is often very tangible. In the early spring of 1991, 
still well before the collapse of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, 
Serb workers in Croatia had to sign a declaration of loyalty to the Re- 
public of Croatia in order to keep their jobs. Holiday houses near the 
Croatian coast, owned by Serbs, were confiscated. Many other meas- 
ures were also taken which made it clear that war was around the cor- 
ner and that in Croatia the Serbs were outcasts (Faber and Kaldor, 
1991). Facing this situation, only a few choices were left for the 
Serbs. So, they started to move away to Serbia or decided to protect 
themselves in their own communities in Serb-dominated areas inside 
Croatia. Indeed, faced with a (civil) war, many people will start to 
move to places where their own (ethnic) group has a stronghold, 
while others will try to leave the country. Refugees and internally dis- 
placed persons (IDPs) form the hard core of the most widespread phe- 
nomenon of self-protection in a country during war. It destroys the 
normal social fabric and puts the country under enormous stress. 
Propaganda is a well-known method, used in times of war to incite 
the population. But it also serves to calm down the refugee/IDP com- 
munity. In Azerbaijan, close to one million people were forcefully re- 
moved, between 1988 and 1994, from a large buffer zone around 
Mt. Karabakh which was unilaterally declared independent by Ar- 
menian segregates. Since then, tens of thousand of 1pPs live under 
dreadful circumstances in camps throughout the country. For many 
years, until he died in 2003, late President Haidar Aliyev in his al- 
most-daily appearance on television addressed the nation and, in par- 
ticular the IDPs, to assure them to remain patient and trustful (Faber, 
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2002). They were urged to believe that he was the only one who was 
able to guarantee their security as well as a safe return, one day, to 
their places of origin. His propaganda worked and kept the 1pPs rela- 
tively quiet. Ilham Aliyev, the son and successor of Haidar, is using 
the same instruments (television) vis-a-vis the huge community of 
displaced people. 

Hate-inciting propaganda often prolongs war. Civic activists are 
aware of this and have discovered the power of mass media to counter 
official propaganda. There are many examples of media interven- 
tions, all over the world, used by civic activists in conflict areas 
(Howard, 2003). During the Bosnian war, shopkeepers in Sarajevo 
hung posters on their windows demanding the establishment of a UN 
protectorate in the city. Despite oppressive Serb rule, a popular inde- 
pendent Albanian newspaper, Koha Ditore, was published in Koso- 
vo and widely read. Everywhere clandestine radio stations became a 
rather effective antidote against the warmongers and the poisoned 
atmosphere (Howard, 2003). 

Summing up, in a war situation, the social fabric of a society is 
completely warped and fundamentally different from normal cir- 
cumstances. Two of the most significant differences are: 


1 In post-modern/network/new/degenerate wars, which are 
characterised as wars against civilians, society is con- 
fronted with a huge number of refugees and internally dis- 
placed people (pps). During the war in Bosnia Herzegov- 
ina (1992-1995), about fifty per cent of the total popula- 
tion of two million people were on the run and/or ethni- 
cally cleansed (UNHCR, 1994); 

2 The public space is poisoned with psychological warfare 
demonising all members of a different nation, ethnicity or 
religion. But a main purpose of the instigators of psycho- 
logical warfare is also to ‘unite-in-fear’ its own people, in 
other words: to create a feeling of human security as long 
as one stays within one’s group. 


In war situations human security from below is paramount on three 
levels: 
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1. Self-protection 

There are numerous initiatives people will take when their security is 
threatened. When your city is bombed or your neighbourhood 
shelled, you will blind your windows, keep the children at home and 
hoard food. Self-organisations emerge for a variety of reasons: emer- 
gency schools for the children, neighbourhood protection by vigi- 
lance units, emergency care, communication with the outside world 
and so on. In Baghdad, not only are whole neighbourhoods cleansed 
on the basis of religion and ethnicity, but the inhabitants have organ- 
ised their own security systems including armed guards who patrol 
the area and prevent official national police units from entering since 
nobody trusts them (Faber, 2006). In Bosnia, thousands of Muslims 
threatened by either Serbs or Croats, or by both, fleed to a number of 
enclaves in Serb- or Croat-controlled areas where they tried to pro- 
tect and defend themselves, calling upon the world to save them from 
extermination. In order to survive, they were in desperate need of hu- 
man security protection from elsewhere, in particular from the free 
world — that is, from abroad. That brings us to the second level of hu- 
man security from below. 


2. Horizontal protection 

In war situations, it is very important for people to be connected to 
lifelines. Human security is the sum of freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear. As far as freedom from want is concerned, all kinds of 
humanitarian organisations will try to connect with people in war 
situations and provide food and medicines. To address freedom from 
fear is, however, more complicated. Obviously, for people in war sit- 
uations, it is essential to be in touch with the free world in order to 
sustain hope that one day the war will be over. Today, there is a grow- 
ing number of lifelines to address freedom of fear problems. E-mail 
networks are constructed through which information is shared and 
solidarity campaigns are developed. 

Civic activists from abroad travel to conflict areas in order to dis- 
cuss plans for providing human security or to operate as couriers on 
behalf of people inside a conflict region. In the 1980s, during the 
Cold War, in Europe an East-West network of dissidents (in the East) 
and human rights and peace activists (in the West) came into exis- 
tence. Its main policy was to launch media interventions in order to 
face the free world with East European dissidents who, even under 
arrest, had the courage to publicly express the need for freedom in 
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Eastern Europe (E-W Network, 1986). A frequently used lifeline is 
free radio stations broadcasting news and solidarity programmes for 
IDPs and other people in war situations. Of course, lifelines can serve 
a military purpose (smuggling weapons) too. 

In conflict areas, special prisons for state enemies are often notori- 
ous (cf. Abu Ghraib in Baghdad). Not everybody is willing to go un- 
derground or able to escape the country in time. Community leaders, 
accused of separatism, can count on life sentences, if not worse. Life- 
line operations may have a vital meaning here. In Azerbaijan, I was 
asked by family members of Aliakram Gumbatov, a leader of the re- 
gional Tallish community, to pay visits to a special prison for politi- 
cal delinquents in Qobustan, 60 kilometres north of Baku, in the 
middle of nowhere. The objective was to restore communication 
with the imprisoned husband and leader and help to get him released. 
The operation succeeded. Lifeline operations have always taken 
place and occur in each and every war situation. They have become a 
new focusing point for peace and human rights activists: citizens pro- 
tecting citizens (Van Tongeren, 2005). 

To summarise, horizontal protection is offered by a wide variety of 
non-state actors. Armenian diaspora communities providing 
weapons and manpower to homeland people in Nagorno-Karabakh, 
children from the Netherlands writing letters to children in Sarajevo: 
these are both examples of horizontal protection. 


3. Vertical protection 

If security cannot be provided by the obvious state institutions (army, 
police, judiciary), people in danger will try to establish surrogate se- 
curity institutions themselves. In 2006, arms were collected and dis- 
tributed in Christian-populated villages in Iraq, armed guards and 
vigilance committees were set up, and checkpoints erected (Faber, 
2006). However, sometimes foreign powers may come to the rescue. 
UN safe areas for the protection of IDPs were established in Bosnia 
during the (1992-1995) war. A NATO intervention was carried out in 
Kosovo, followed by a UN protectorate over the region. A UN Transi- 
tional Authority ruled Cambodia from March 1992 till September 
1993. Operating under a UN mandate, NATO forces back up provin- 
cial reconstruction teams (PRTs) in Afghanistan. Its main goal is to 
project security and assist reconstruction, a typical human security 
operation from above. American and British forces fulfil similar roles 
in Iraq. In many conflict areas, civil-military cooperation (CIMIC) 
has become a booming industry." 
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During the wars in Yugoslavia (1991-1995), the UNHCR has 
shown a great interest in providing civic activists with identity cards 
enabling them to board un planes and travel with UN vehicles 
through war zones. Based on their reputation, some civic networks 
received the status of UNHCR implementing agencies, although they 
operated fully independently. The UNHCR was well aware of the fact 
that these groups were often dealing with the political concerns of 
IDPs and refugees. One example of this was the Helsinki Citizens’ 
Assembly (hCa), an international civic network with local branches 
in Bosnia. The ‘Safe Haven’ campaign of the hCa, launched in 1992, 
contributed to the establishment of six Safe Areas in 1993, in the 
middle of the war in Bosnia Herzegovina. The basic ideas behind this 
campaign were developed in Sarajevo, in the autumn of 1992, during 
discussions between UNHCR officials and hCa activists (Helsinki 
Citizens’ Assembly, Mission Reports é Magazines, Paris/Baku). 


Sub-conclusion 

1) Of course, it depends on the characteristics of the (degenerate) war 
what kind of human security initiatives (from below) emerge and are 
(im)possible. In the 2006 July-August war between the state of Israel 
and the state-within-a-state of Lebanon/Hezbollah, it was almost 
impossible for the Lebanese people in the southern areas controlled 
by Hezbollah to arrange some kind of self-protection, apart from 
fleeing. The military wing of Hezbollah had deployed most of its op- 
erating bases inside local communities. Missiles and launchers were 
put inside ordinary houses; fighters deliberately stayed in the com- 
munities. By doing so, Hezbollah tried to hide the distinction bet- 
ween combatants and non-combatants. In other words, the fighting 
strategy of Hezbollah did not take into account the human security 
needs of its own people. By doing so, it confronted Israel with a hard 
dilemma: either not to attack Hezbollah from the air or to run the 
risk of creating a humanitarian catastrophe which would easily mo- 
bilise world public opinion against Israel. That is indeed what hap- 
pened. Israel was blamed for its indiscriminate bombing campaign. 
On the other hand, Israeli people were provided with human security 
measures, shelters in particular, by their own authorities, against the 
missile attacks from Hezbollah. 

2) Self-protection as a form of human security from below can have 
far-reaching political consequences. In Kosovo, the region north of 
the Ibar River has been protected by the local Serbs themselves since 
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NATO’s intervention in 1999. It has created a de facto partition of the 
province. The same is happening in Iraq, where Kurdistan is already 
semi-independent while in the rest of Iraq a degenerate war is waged, 
in particular between Shiites and Sunnis, in which each side is pro- 
tecting its ‘own’ areas, often on the initiative of local people, up to 
neighbourhoods in Baghdad and other mixed cities. If the overall na- 
tional security structures (police, army, judiciary) remain weak, and 
consequently a weak state emerges, then sooner or later the country 
might fall apart, at least partly due to the human security initiatives 
from below. Armed human security initiatives from below tend to 
create peoples’ armies and thus a strong incentive towards self-deter- 
mination. 

3) Potentially, the most far-reaching and politically effective hu- 
man security initiatives from below are those in which the three lay- 
ers (self-protection, horizontal protection, vertical protection) inter- 
connect. In that case layer one, the security of the community, is 
linked up with layer two, the international lifelines, as well as with 
layer three, support from national and international state institu- 
tions (international governmental organisations, 1GOs). In the next 
section, I will give a detailed description of a human security initia- 
tive from below where the first layer of self-protection directly faced 
the third layer of vertical protection, with dramatic consequences: 
the case of Srebrenica. 


Human Security Inaction and In Action 


During the war in Bosnia Herzegovina (1992-1995), the UN estab- 
lished six safe areas in the country to protect the local population, 
many of them refugees. The first safe area was established in Sre- 
brenica, in April 1993. UNSC Resolution 819 demanded Yugoslavia 
(Serbia and Montenegro) to immediately ‘take all measures ... to pre- 
vent the commission of the crime of genocide’. Moreover, the UNSC 
‘demand|s] that all parties concerned treat Srebrenica and its sur- 
roundings as a safe area which should be free from any armed attacks 
..... Troops from the United Nations Protection Force (UNPROFOR) 
were stationed in the safe areas under a mandate which included the 
delivery of protection to the people — a good example of a human se- 
curity operation. This policy, however, failed, for not only in Sre- 
brenica — where genocide took place, and the male Muslim popula- 
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tion was killed — but also in the other safe areas, the lives of the people 
were never secured. Shortly after the genocide in Srebrenica, at the 
end of August 1995, NATO started a bombing campaign which 
helped to bring the Serbs to their knees. However, unlike in Kosovo, 
this air campaign was neither conceived nor (in retrospect) consid- 
ered a humanitarian intervention. For obvious reasons: when the 
horse is stolen, the stable door is locked. 

When the Bosnian-Serbs overran the enclave Srebrenica, about 
25,000-30,000 people, among them 2,000 Muslim men and boys, 
tried to find shelter at the Dutch compound in Potocari, a few kilome- 
tres north of the city. Dutchbat allowed only a limited number 
(4,000-5,000), including some 300-500 Muslim men, into the com- 
pound. The others were moved to some empty factory halls and vehi- 
cles near the bus station in the vicinity of the compound. Many of 
them had to stay in the open air. During the night, a small number 
(100-130) of Dutch soldiers were positioned outside the compound, 
manning improvised observation posts in a cordon around the area 
where the refugees were gathered. The Dutch command did not set up 
a security system in order to protect the refugees against Serb intrud- 
ers, who were chasing Muslim men and boys, particularly at night. 
Despite the cordon, not a single intruder was stopped. The number of 
Muslim men and boys murdered on 12-13 July, in the vicinity of the 
compound is estimated between 100 and 400 (NIOD, 2002: 2774). 

In the early morning of 12 July, the Serb military commander, Gen- 
eral Mladić, started to marshal transportation assets, taking the de- 
portation of the rpPs into his own hands while not allowing Dutch- 
bat to monitor, let alone supervise, the operation (Butler, 2000: 25- 
26). Early attempts of Dutchbat to put some of its own soldiers on the 
buses or to escort the buses with some of its own vehicles were 
blocked. Dutch soldiers were threatened and sometimes robbed; 
guns, cars, uniforms, helmets and other equipment were confiscated 
or simply stolen. Facing the Serb behaviour, the Dutch command de- 
cided to keep a low-profile, non-provocative posture towards the 
Serbs. Unarmed and no longer wearing flak jackets or helmets outside 
the compound, Dutchbat restricted itself to humanitarian aid and fa- 
cilitated the deportation, among other things through the establish- 
ment of a blocking point where the refugees were divided into small 
groups of about 60 people before being told to move forward to the 
buses, where Serb soldiers separated the Muslim men and boys from 
the small groups, forcing them to assemble under the pretext of inter- 
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rogation in the so-called ‘white house’ (NIOD, 2002, 2616-2619). 

Dutchbat command had concluded that the Serbs were masters of 
the scene outside the compound and that the Dutch should avoid any 
confrontation. Maltreatment of the refugees, the Muslim men and 
boys in particular, was ignored. Reports from Dutch officers and the 
coordinator of Medicine Sans Frontier (MSF) about summary execu- 
tions, the destruction of identity papers of the Muslim men and boys, 
the shocking situation inside ‘the white house’ and other wrongdo- 
ings didn’t provoke any protest from the Dutchbat command. A hu- 
man security policy was totally absent (NIOD, 2002, 2653-2657). 

Within the compound, the Dutch remained fully in charge. When 
refugees outside the compound were all deported, however, Dutch- 
bat itself commanded the refugees inside the compound to leave, one 
family after another. To avoid any violent confrontation between the 
Muslims and the Serbs, Dutchbat ordered the refugees to empty their 
pockets before leaving the compound. At the gate, the refugees were 
handed over to the Serbs (Nuhanović, 2002). 

From a human security perspective, the Dutch behaviour should be 
described as human security inaction. None of the relevant principles 
for a human security operation, as formulated in the Barcelona re- 
port, in particular the primacy of human rights and a bottom-up ap- 
proach, were observed. 


Obviously, human security matters most to the people directly in- 
volved. They will take initiatives to provide some security for them- 
selves, their family members and others, in a situation where they are 
confronted with physical threats. In other words, a human security 
operation from below will be undertaken. How did this unfold in the 
UN safe area Srebrenica? 

One of the survivors of the genocide, Hasan Nuhanović, has writ- 
ten a detailed chronology of the events in the enclave.’ In particular, 
he describes what happened between 10-13 July when the Serb army 
approached Srebrenica and the local population had to seek refuge. 
Most of the Muslim men and boys (10,000-1 5,000) decided to form 
a long column and make an effort to break through the Serb defences 
in order to reach Muslim-controlled territory. A few thousand Mus- 
lim men and boys stayed behind with their families. In the afternoon 
of 11 July, all of them, about 25,000-30,000 people, left their homes 
seeking refuge from the Serbs in the Dutch compound in Potocari. 
There they faced a serious setback in their initial human security ef- 
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forts, because Dutchbat only allowed a relatively small group of peo- 
ple (4,000-5,000) into the compound. The others were ordered to 
find shelter in some buildings outside the compound. This was the 
first failed human security initiative from below. 

Serb commander Mladić wanted to meet with some representatives 
of the local population of the enclave. He ordered Dutchbat Com- 
mander Karremans to bring him these people. Karremans managed 
to form a refugee committee of three people: Nesib Mandzié, a 
teacher; Ibro Nuhanović, a businessman (and the father of Hasan); 
and Camila Omanovié, an economist. On the morning of 12 July, the 
committee was present at a meeting in Bratunac, ten kilometres north 
of Srebrenica, where Mladić declared that he himself would supervise 
the evacuation of the refugees. He added that the able-bodied Muslim 
men were first to be screened for war crimes. When the delegation re- 
turned at the compound, Dutchbat Deputy Commander Franken 
asked the refugee committee to develop an evacuation plan; he han- 
ded out notebooks and pencils. The representatives were deeply 
alarmed concerning the fate of the Muslim men and boys now it was 
clear that Mladié wanted to separate them from the others. Together, 
they discussed the option of an evacuation under supervision of the 
UN and the crc. But nothing was put on paper, since Mladić showed 
up in the area outside the compound and moreover tens of (Serb) buses 
and other vehicles arrived. Events took a different turn and the sec- 
ond human security initiative of the refugees themselves failed. 

A third human security initiative from below was an urgent request 
to Franken to stop the deportation. In fact, a chaotic situation had 
emerged outside the compound. Since the refugees were extremely 
frightened with the Serbs around, many of them ran to the buses in 
order to leave the enclave as soon as possible. The representatives, 
however, feared for the lives of the Muslim men and boys and asked 
Franken to intervene. He refused. Obviously, the situation was no 
longer under his control. Moreover, he himself wanted the evacua- 
tion to go ahead, for humanitarian reasons, no matter the risks the 
Muslim men and boys were running. 

A fourth human security initiative from below was suggested by 
Franken himself. With the actions of Amnesty International for the 
release of political prisoners in mind, he came up with the idea to 
compose a list of all Muslim men and boys, including their names and 
birthdates. If their coordinates were known to the un, the Serbs 
would hopefully be more reluctant to harm them. With some hesita- 
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tions, the representatives accepted the idea and although tens of men 
refused to be listed, 25 2 names were collected from men who were in 
the compound. Franken signed the list and faxed it to Zagreb and 
The Hague, where it got lost. This initiative also failed. 

Finally, a fifth human security initiative from below was undertak- 
en by Hasan and his father Ibro Nuhanovié. Hasan had brought his 
parents and his younger brother into Camp Potocari, the UN com- 
pound, and tried to save his brother’s life by putting his name on a list 
of Dutchbat personnel. Dutchbat personnel were supposed to be 
evacuated together with the battalion. It was again Franken who 
blocked the initiative. When the family was ordered to leave the com- 
pound and was on its way to the gate, Franken addressed father Ibro 
Nuhanovié. He told him that he could stay behind because he was a 
representative of the refugees. (On 16 June 2005, at a preliminary 
hearing before a court in The Hague, Dutchbat commander Karre- 
mans declared that the representatives of the refugees were supposed 
to stay within the compound and not be deported with the other 
refugees; he needed them for communication with the Serbs.) When 
Nuhanović turned around and pointed at his youngest son, Franken 
said: no. Ina split second the father had to make a choice. Either stay 
alive with his oldest son or die with his youngest son. He chose to die. 


The events in Srebrenica suggest that, in a tangled up, isolated situa- 
tion where different parties have their own agendas, human security 
can only be realised(partly or wholly) if at least some of the agendas 
overlap. Despite the presence of a UN compound in Potocari, the 
Dutch battalion did not share the security concerns of the refugees. 
Its own concern was to solve the dreadful situation in and around the 
compound as soon as possible. For that reason it did not confront the 
Serbs. On the contrary, it facilitated the deportation as well as the 
separation of Muslim men and boys. Thus, the goal of the Serbs (eth- 
nic cleansing and genocide) and the goal of Dutchbat (a swift and 
continuous evacuation of the refugees) ran parallel, at the expense of 
the human security needs of the Muslim population (Faber, 2005a). 


Human Security and Peace Activism 
Peace groups from inside and outside a conflict region, who by defini- 


tion are interested in conflict resolution, have shown increased inter- 
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est in the three layers of human security activities from below (Van 
Tongeren, 2005). By doing so, they face some internal contradictions 
and controversies which will be discussed now. 

One would imagine that peace activists are deeply involved in hu- 
man security from below activities. This is not yet the case. Peace ac- 
tivism on the level of civil society still has to come to terms with the 
paradigm shift from state security to human security. Modern West- 
ern peace activism came into existence after the Napoleonic wars, in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Since then its primary goal 
has been to abolish interstate war. Today, the main tools of action are 
still peace education, peace congresses, political lobbying and mass 
mobilisation. Peace advocacy often includes the mobilisation of ordi- 
nary people at the grassroots level for putting pressure on govern- 
ments and parliaments not to solve conflicts by the use of force. In the 
end, its declared goal of abandoning war as an instrument for solving 
conflicts between states should be realised through international law, 
the establishment of the International Court of Justice, and the cre- 
ation of an international authority entrusted with a monopoly on the 
use of offensive violence between states (the League of Nations and 
later the United Nations). Interestingly, during this whole period 
only a minority of the peace activists was committed to the principle 
of pacifism, or non-violence in general. The majority considered it- 
self pragmatic pacifists or pacificists, being against interstate war 
with the exception of self-defence (Ceadel, 1989). 

When countries prepare for war or in cases where war is (on the 
brink of) breaking out, peace movements often manage to mobilise 
huge numbers of people on the streets, particularly against their own 
governments. During the 1980s, peace movements initiated massive 
rallies against the ongoing nuclear arms race between East and West, 
while in 2002-2003, even larger numbers of people filled the streets 
of many capitals around the world protesting a possible Us-UK mili- 
tary intervention in Iraq (Cortright, 2004). Since the 1990s, the new 
focus on human security is embraced by a small liberal wing of the 
peace movement. It is engaged in an often virulent debate with the 
more traditional majority of socialist left-wing-oriented peace ac- 
tivists. In Cushman (2005), A Matter of Principle: Humanitarian Ar- 
guments for War in Iraq, liberal left-wing writers and activists, in- 
cluding Paul Berman, Adam Michnik, Ian Buruma, Jose Ramos- 
Horta and the present author defended their ‘dissident’, pro-inter- 
ventionist views, in the debate on the eve of the war in Iraq. More in 
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particular, the human security adherents raised the question: what 
should be done if your partners in a conflict area, with and for whom 
you work on human security issues, are in favour of a war that they 
see as a unique opportunity for liberation and, consequently, a step 
towards human security? 

For many years, activists from Kosovo, in particular members of 
the international Helsinki Citizens’ Assembly (hCa), have put a lot of 
effort into trying to convince the international community to take 
note of the ongoing oppression of the Kosovar Albanians under the 
regime of Slobodan Milošević. A solution could be found, they (hCa) 
argued, by bringing Kosovo under international supervision. When 
all peaceful attempts in that direction failed and NATO launched a 
military air campaign against the Serb regime in 1999, the hCa ac- 
tivists were in support of NATO because freedom from fear was final- 
ly within reach. The Western peace movement at large vehemently 
opposed NATO’s intervention. In the middle of the Kosovo war, in 
May 1999, a millennium peace conference, organised by the Hague 
Appeal for Peace, was attended by 10,000 peace activists from all 
over the world. Political celebrities, including UN Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan, were also present in The Hague. At one moment, a 
young Kosovar Albanian, an hCa activist, who was expelled from his 
country during the ethnic cleansing campaign conducted by the Serb 
forces, addressed the conference at my request and expressed his 
gratitude towards NATO. He received a loudly hostile reaction from 
the audience. His voice was not welcome for it undermined the main 
aim of the conference: to stop NATO’s intervention against Yu- 
goslavia and to solve this interstate conflict peacefully. 

Even more so, the US-UK intervention in Iraq (2003) was a clear- 
cut case for the international peace movement. Never before in mod- 
ern history, had so many people occupied the streets in protest. Ac- 
tivists in Iraq, many of them from the north (Kurdistan) where Sad- 
dam’s control was marginal, were shocked watching the footage on 
TV. They reacted in public statements and open letters complaining 
that the rallies played into the hands of a cruel dictator.3 But the voic- 
es from Iraq had hardly any impact on the peace marchers; partly due 
to the fact that the lines of communication between civic activists 
from the West and Iraq were underdeveloped. However, sporadic 
heated debates and even some splits within peace groups in the West 
took place (Faber, 2005b). Given the chaotic and violent situation 
that has gradually emerged after the removal of Saddam Hussein, 
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representatives of the liberal wing of the peace movement, this author 
included, publicly acknowledged that human security in Iraq has not 
improved so far, despite the numerous human security initiatives 
from below that have taken place in the country. 

One might wonder if in our global world, where interstate wars are 
overtaken by post-modern/new/degenerate/network wars, a new 
kind of peace activism will emerge, quite different from the tradi- 
tional interstate one. Will the global world, characterised by a hybrid 
composition of state and non-state actors, lead peace activists into a 
reappraisal of their main aims, in the context of an emerging global 
civil society? It is not at all obvious. 


The Global War on Terrorism and Civil Society 


A main locus and focus of the Global War on Terrorism is the Middle 
East, Iraq in particular. This is not the place to discuss the rationale 
behind the us-ux intervention in Iraq. But it is not the first time in 
history that the us has tried to change the political environment of a 
whole region. It did so in the nineteenth century in Latin America, 
based on the Monroe doctrine and the Manifest Destiny doctrine 
(Poetker, 1967; De Wilde, 2003), twice in Europe (after World War 1 
and World War 11), and once again, in Japan. The results were mixed, 
to say the least. Indeed, the concept of national self-determination, 
advocated as a peace panacea by the American President Woodrow 
Wilson in his famous Fourteen Points Speech (1918), did not prevent 
another world war. On the contrary; although the new political con- 
figuration of the European continent in 1918 was the outcome of 
World War 1 and not the result of Wilson’s call for self-determina- 
tion, the very concept itself was widely used by irredentist move- 
ments in Central-Eastern Europe in their striving for (re)unification 
with the motherland. Or, conversely, the official policy of Nazi Ger- 
many was to unite all Germans in one country. Some have argued 
(e.g. Gray, 2003: 103) that the political instrumentalisation of Wil- 
son’s ‘interventionist’ idea of self-determination made the next catas- 
trophe (ww11) unavoidable. 

President George W. Bush is shaking up the Middle East as part of 
his strategy to defeat terrorism (Council of Foreign Relations, 2006). 
On 6 November 2003, in an address to the National Endowment for 
Democracy, the us President announced a ‘forward strategy of free- 
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dom’ to promote democracy throughout the Middle East. ‘As long as 
freedom and democracy do not flourish in the Middle East, it will re- 
main stagnant, resentful and violent — and serve as an exporter of vi- 
olence and terror to free nations’ (Bush, 2003). Although most civic 
activists are opposed to the strategies of the American government, 
especially those carried out in Iraq, there is nevertheless a broad un- 
derstanding that the spread of democracy is the right answer to the 
threat of terrorism. Fighting for democracy is considered an indirect 
approach to enhance human security. 

The so-called Madrid Summit, organised in March 2005 by the 
Club de Madrid (2005), a group of former heads of states and gov- 
ernment, produced a series of substantive volumes on democracy and 
terrorism culminating in the Madrid Agenda for Action. Like Presi- 
dent Bush has done before, the Madrid Report of the Working Group 
on Civil Society, Democracy and Terrorism states that civil society 
and democracy represent alternatives to terrorism. Indirectly criticis- 
ing Bush, the report emphasises, however, that democracy cannot be 
imposed from above or from outside. Yet, most political violence in 
the present world is connected with authoritarian or failed states 
(Mack and Nielsen, 2005). How then will democracy and legitimate 
authority be established in those places? The question remains unan- 
swered in the Madrid Report. 

I have noticed a tendency among peace activists who marched 
against the US-UK intervention in Iraq and/or the NATO intervention 
in Yugoslavia (Kosovo) to equate, in legal terms, (American-led) mil- 
itary interventions, unauthorised by the UNSC, with violent (Islamic) 
jihad operations, in particular suicide-terrorist attacks. Both are 
considered to be illegal operations in our global world where only the 
UNSC has a monopoly on the international use of violent means for 
offensive purposes. Since most terrorist attacks do take place in 
countries/regions where outside powers have a clear (political, mili- 
tary, economic, cultural) interest, peace activists usually focus their 
campaigns on the intervening power. The argument is that an end to 
foreign occupation/presence will also stop most of the terrorist activ- 
ities. This argument is supported by Random House, the world’s 
largest database of information about suicide terrorists, based in 
Chicago. Its head of office, Robert Pape (2005), has found that sui- 
cide-terrorist attacks are not driven primarily by religion, but rather 
by foreign occupation. The religious factor becomes relatively 
stronger when there is a difference in religion between the occupier 
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and the occupied community, Pape argued in an interview in The 
American Conservative (2005). This sounds reasonable when ap- 
plied to the Palestinian territories where the overwhelming majority 
of the people is against Israeli occupation. But also in Iraq where lib- 
eration was welcomed by a majority, while at the same time, Ameri- 
can occupation is rejected by a majority. However, in 2006, the legit- 
imately elected authority is still in favour of an American presence 
(for the time being).4 Indeed, the withdrawal of the American troops, 
without a guarantee that the legitimate authority will be able to cope 
with the insurgency and ‘defeat’ terrorism, is considered counterpro- 
ductive by the present regime. 

The Club de Madrid (2005: introduction) notes that ‘terrorism is 
an attack on democracy and human rights’. It says that ‘only freedom 
and democracy can ultimately defeat terrorism’. Consequently, ‘a vi- 
brant civil society plays a strategic role in protecting local communi- 
ties, countering extremist ideologies and dealing with political vio- 
lence’. However, a vibrant civil society presupposes a highly devel- 
oped democracy. But, even in such countries, terrorist groups can 
arise. Many Europeans will remember the 1970s and 1980s when 
Europe was confronted with the Red Brigades in Italy and the Red 
Army Faction (RAF) in West Germany.’ It took dozens of casualties 
and several decades to defeat the terrorists. I, therefore, agree with 
Gregory Gause (2005: 4) that democracy alone cannot defeat terror- 
ism. In my view, it is even doubtful if anybody or anything can. 

Countering extremist ideologies is also not an easy task for civic ac- 
tivists for the simple reason that any fruitful encounter requires both 
parties to at least respect the rules of the game. In democracies, ter- 
rorist groups will do everything to hide their intentions and often iso- 
late themselves from the rest of society. Of course, it is possible to ad- 
dress a wider audience with possibly open admirers or silent sympa- 
thisers of terrorist groups. Since so many contemporary terrorists 
identify themselves as religious Muslims, more in particular as Is- 
lamic fundamentalists, one can address the Muslim communities at 
large, in one’s own neighbourhood. This indirect approach has in- 
deed become an important activity in Western societies in tackling 
the terrorist problem. 

In societies where terrorist movements do have a popular base, like 
Hamas or to a lesser extent Islamic Jihad in the Palestinian territo- 
ries, it is very hard and often dangerous for (local) civic activists to 
confront these groups directly, in an attempt to counter extreme 
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ideologies. My own experience in countries like Palestine and Iraq is 
that civic activists try to avoid a direct confrontation with terrorist 
groups, though they are not afraid to condemn suicide attacks. Here, 
lifeline operations might be helpful. In situations where terrorist 
groups do have civic wings operating in public, it is sometimes easier 
and less risky for civic activists from abroad to approach representa- 
tives of such groups. I have done so in Palestine, after consultations 
with local partners. Since violence, as such, and terrorist attacks, in 
particular, raise many ethical questions, I have confronted leaders 
from Hamas and Islamic Jihad on that level. It was both astonishing 
and interesting to learn from those encounters that the area of per- 
sonal ethics was a tabula rasa for my counterparts, and, moreover, 
that the death of innocent Israelis gives at least some meaning to the 
real death of a suicide bomber (martyr) and the virtual death of the 
community around him. His eternal life will be guaranteed after the 
attack, whereas their temporary life hardly had any significance at 
all. Indeed, in Gaza life is impossible (Faber, 2005c). 

Where terrorist groups, like Hezbollah in Lebanon, receive open or 
covert support from a large community in a conflict area, their ac- 
tions might become an integral part of a wider range of (violent) be- 
haviour well known in post-modern/network/new/degenerate war- 
fare. Hezbollah terrorists are now considered freedom fighters par 
excellence. They are exclusive (in their fighting methods) and inclu- 
sive (that is community based) at the same time and, therefore, ap- 
proachable, also for civic activists. Interestingly enough, this double 
role can make the terrorist — or freedom fighter — part of the solution, 
not just part of the problem. When sooner or later, the conflict is set- 
tled or dies out, they have to find their place in a peaceful society, per- 
haps even (temporarily) in prison. 

Visiting Gaza, in May 2005, the spokesperson of Hamas told me 
that his movement considered itself a political power holder along- 
side the Palestinian Authority (pA), but not a political party in oppo- 
sition. In other words, after the withdrawal of the Jewish settlements 
from Gaza, in the summer of 2005, Hamas was prepared to take con- 
trol over (parts of) Gaza. It sounded to me like a recipe for or a pre- 
announcement of a civil war in Gaza. In January 2006, Hamas won 
the elections for the legislative council and soon thereafter constitut- 
ed a new government. Since it was unwilling to recognise the state of 
Israel and to engage into negotiations, the Palestinian territories were 
run in 2006 by two competing authorities: the Palestinian Authority 
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headed by President Mahmoud Abbas and the Palestinian govern- 
ment of Hamas. After a short marriage between Hamas and Fatah in 
a national unity government, Hamas took full control over Gaza, 
whereupon Mahmoud Abbas sacked the unity government and out- 
lawed Hamas as a terrorist organisation. In the summer of 2007, a 
two-state solution emerged within the Palestinian territories. 

The Israeli war with Lebanon and more explicitly with Hezbollah, 
in the summer of 2006, was paralleled by a war with Gaza, more ex- 
plicitly against Hamas. As always, human security was the first vic- 
tim of the war. In my view, the deployment of two international hu- 
man security response forces (one in Gaza and the other one in south- 
ern Lebanon) modelled after the ideas outlined in the Barcelona Re- 
port (2003), and with the mandate to prevent the outbreak of a civil 
war, could have been a useful instrument to stabilise the situation. 
Unfortunately, traditional international missions still prevail. More- 
over, the experience in Iraq has made the international community 
rather hesitant towards new adventures. 


Conclusions 


The central question of this chapter was whether it is possible to de- 
velop a consistent human security policy to tackle degenerate wars: a 
policy in which military and other means are used in such a way that 
the protection of people is the central objective during the whole op- 
eration. I have shown that such a policy from above does not exist, 
today. However, considering the wide variety of local and transna- 
tional initiatives in a degenerate war situation, human security poli- 
cies from below do exist. They do have an enormous impact on the 
situation on the ground, although this does not necessarily mean that 
they are signs of an emerging just peace. On the contrary, the so- 
called security communities and security zones that do emerge dur- 
ing a conflict as a result of human security initiatives from below may 
contribute to a fragmentation of the country in which they occur. To 
prevent sustained conflicts and new wars, they have to be matched 
with human security policies from above. Unfortunately, despite all 
the rhetoric about human security, a consistent policy still lies be- 
yond the horizon. 

After the genocides in Rwanda (1994) and Srebrenica (1995), the 
international community has become more aware of the necessity 
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and duty to protect individual human beings in contemporary con- 
flict areas. Human security, as a deliberate policy, has become part of 
the international agenda. Today, several UN missions are based on a 
mandate in which the protection of people is explicitly mentioned. 
Nevertheless, those missions are not based on a human security doc- 
trine as suggested in the Barcelona Report, but instead they have be- 
come more robust in a military sense. To give an example: according 
to the mandate and the rules of engagement of the latest UN mission 
in the DRC, UN soldiers are allowed to kill people, including children, 
who are threatening civilians.° This is not what we normally under- 
stand by (cosmopolitan) law enforcement; on the contrary, it comes 
suspiciously close to the laws of warfare. On a much larger scale this 
is happening in Iraq as well. The American army is at war in Iraq and 
since it is rather difficult to identify the enemy (insurgents and terror- 
ists), each civilian is afraid of becoming a target. Such an approach is 
obviously unable to win the hearts and minds of ordinary people. In 
other words, it is not a human security operation. 

I have argued that humanitarian intervention can bea precondition 
for a human security policy. But humanitarian intervention is a sensi- 
tive and controversial issue. Gareth Evans and Mohamed Sahnoun 
(2002) claim that if the international community is to respond to the 
challenge of intervention on human rights grounds, the whole debate 
must be turned on its head. The issue must be reframed not as a right 
to intervene, but as the responsibility to protect. It has to be accepted 
that although this responsibility is owed by all sovereign states to 
their own citizens in the first instance, it must be taken up by the in- 
ternational community if that first-tier responsibility is abdicated or 
cannot be exercised. Evans and Sahnoun are not against humanitari- 
an intervention, they are just worried about a variety of interventions 
disguised as humanitarian concerns. For that reason they underline 
the principle of sovereignty as enshrined in the UN Charter. However, 
by doing so, they also stress the responsibility of the sovereign state 
to respond to its people, which means to provide them with human 
security, including the protection of the full scale of human rights. If 
the sovereign state fails to do so, the international community should 
intervene. But how? According to Evans and Sahnoun, ‘coercive 
measures may include political, economic, or judicial steps. In ex- 
treme cases — but only extreme cases — they may also include military 
action’ (2002: 103). This is exactly what happened in the case of 
Kosovo. All kinds of coercive measures were taken against Yu- 
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goslavia including a military action that, in the beginning, was cer- 
tainly not intended to be a purely humanitarian intervention. Was it 
justified? Evans and Sahnoun don’t answer this question but restrict 
themselves to a reframing of terminology, from intervention to pro- 
tection. I doubt whether this will bring us any closer to a consistent 
theory and practice of humanitarian intervention. 

According to the Barcelona Report (2003) a human security policy 
is acomplex operation, involving many actors, last but not least local 
actors in the area of operation. First, what is lacking in the report is a 
link between humanitarian intervention (war) and human security. 
Human security presumes presence on the ground. But how to get 
there? Perhaps with the consent of the ruling power that is aware (or 
made aware) of its own incapacity to provide security in its country? 
Or after a humanitarian intervention (war) when there is no longer a 
central power in place? The humanitarian interventions in 
Bangladesh (1971), Cambodia (1979), Uganda (1979), northern 
Iraq (1991) and Kosovo (1999) were all carried out in a classic way, 
as interstate wars. Even during the course of war, when international 
or foreign troops are involved, human security operations might take 
place. However, the Barcelona Report does not deal at all with hu- 
manitarian interventions (wars), but seems to focus exclusively on 
situations where an international presence is already realised, both 
military and civilian, no matter how the international community 
had managed to obtain a foothold in the area. Second, what is also 
lacking in the report is an acknowledgement of the fact that local ac- 
tors are probably already deeply engaged in human security initia- 
tives from below before the internationals arrive. In the report, the 
group of local actors is basically defined as a reservoir of consultants, 
people from whom you can receive relevant information and work- 
able ideas. But a human security policy from above can only succeed 
if it fully takes into account human security initiatives from below. In 
other words, the bottom-up approach, advocated in the Barcelona 
Report, needs to be developed further. 


Notes 
1 The NATO cImIc Group North quotes on its website a famous statement of 


General Dwight Eisenhower, who was not much in favour of civil-military re- 
lations: ‘The sooner I can get rid of the questions that are outside the military 
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scope, the happier I will be! Sometimes I think I live ten years each week, of 
which at least nine are absorbed in political and economic matters ...’ 
(www.cimicgroupnorth.nl). After the Cold War, the perception of civil-mili- 
tary relations has changed enormously. 

2 All factual information in this section is based on the chronology of Hasan 
Nuhanović, unless indicated otherwise. 

3 These letters from Iraqi activists can be found on the website of the Inter- 
church Peace Council (1kv) in the Netherlands, www.ikv.nl. 

4 In Iraq, the oppressed majority welcomed the us-ux military intervention as a 
legitimate means to liberate the country from a brutal dictator, but at the 
same time they were strongly against US-UK occupation, not at least for Islam- 
ic/religious reasons. See, Oxford Research International’s National Survey of 
Iraq, June 2004: www.oxfordresearch.com/publications.html. 

5 Historical notes about the RAF and the Red Brigades can be found on 
www.duitslandweb.nl/print.html, and http://fsmitha.com/h2/ch27.htm. See 
also: Die Rote Armee Aufbauen, founding document of the RAF, www.baader- 
meinhof.com/students/resources/communique/deubuild.html. 

6 The UN mission in DRC, MONUC (Mission des Nations unies en République 
démocratique du Congo), is acting under Chapter vit of the Charter of the 
uN. It has the mandate to ‘ensure the protection of civilians under imminent 
threat of physical violence’. 
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9 Human Security from Below: 
Palestinian Citizens Protection Strategies, 
1988-2005 
Walid Salem 


This chapter deals with the question of citizens’ protection strategies 
of the Palestinians in the period 1988-2005. It compares strategies 
practised during the first Intifada (1988-1994) with strategies during 
the second Intifada (2000-today). Before discussing citizens’ protec- 
tion strategies this chapter focuses on components for a framework 
for citizens’ participation in protracted conflict areas. What can such 
a framework look like? What if these ‘citizens’ are not recognised as 
such, but are considered ‘subjects’ by regimes, clans and families, and 
also considered to be stateless, or obliged to hold the citizenship of 
another country? The Palestinians living in Israel are considered by 
Israel as Israelis or Israeli Arabs. The Palestinians living in Jerusalem 
are considered by Israel as Jordanians. The Palestinians of the West 
Bank are considered by Israel as Palestinian residents in an area un- 
der dispute, while in Gaza they are considered by Israel as Palestinian 
residents under the Palestinian Authority (pa). The Palestinians in 
Jordan are considered by the Jordanian government as Jordanians. 
Notwithstanding all of this, can they act together in achieving some 
human security for themselves? These are questions that come to 
mind in Palestine when the issue of human security initiatives from 
below is at stake. Human security initiatives in Palestine are charac- 
terised by their transformative nature. In Palestine, human security 
has been promoted through collective campaigns aimed at the reali- 
sation of peoples’ right of self-determination, including the right of 
the individual to become a Palestinian citizen, and not to remain 
‘something’ else in the eyes of Egypt, Jordan and Israel and also in the 
eyes of those who hold power positions in the occupied territories. 

If security is the precondition for freedom, receiving Palestinian 
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citizenship is a precondition for security, and after that one can at- 
tain freedom. Most of the collective human security initiatives in 
Palestine were non-violent, based on respect for the human security 
of the other as one’s own human security. However, the interference 
of the factions involved spoiled the initiatives and redirected them in 
ways the initiators were not aiming at. 


Approaches towards Human Security 


The research about human security is still fragile. The United Na- 
tions Development Programme (UNPD, 1994) deserves credit for ini- 
tiating the human security approach. However, it concentrates main- 
ly on human security as a ‘freedom from want’ problem. This way, 
the human security concept can be confused with the ‘human devel- 
opment’ concept as underlined by UNESCo (Lee, 2004: 21). On the 
other hand, the Canadian and Japanese governments commissioned 
pioneering research on the physical dimension, that is, the issue of 
‘freedom from fear’. Moreover, the Japanese pay attention to the 
combination of ‘freedom from fear’ and ‘freedom from want’ (Lee, 
2004: 29-30). 

Another academic trend in the field of human security is more prac- 
tical. This school studies human security as a means to transform 
conflicts. In particular, this research is interested in answering the 
question of how human security can be realised in concrete situa- 
tions. Mary Kaldor, the main author of the Barcelona Report (2003), 
is considered to be one of the pioneers of this trend. Within this 
school two approaches can be distinguished. One concentrates on the 
role of the international community in protecting the people in con- 
flict areas. The driving idea behind this approach is the Responsibili- 
ty to Protect. The other concentrates on initiatives of people to pro- 
tect themselves, in particular through networks developed for that 
reason. In Palestine these networks not only protected people but 
also supported their appeal for citizenship. 

If the first approach is isolated from the second, a trusteeship run by 
external powers might emerge, and in the worst case this will lead to 
new types of imperialism. Combined with the second trend, however, 
external intervention can be considered a response to a request from 
internal networks, in support of initiatives taken by these networks. 
In other words, the role of the externals comes down to the empower- 
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ment of the internals. This can be elaborated in a framework for 
analysing human security initiatives from below: 


1.A Comprehensive Human Rights and Citizen Rights Approach 
Obviously, in conflict areas, addressing ‘freedom from fear’ has first 
priority. This task has to be undertaken by state and non-state initia- 
tives. But ‘freedom from want’ is needed too. It will take a long time 
to repair and reconstruct the social fabric of a disrupted society. Suc- 
cess can only be secured if the people themselves are fully involved in 
these efforts, which requires (among other things) respect for human 
and civic rights. 

One obstacle that may arise is that some of these fundamental 
rights are said to be contradictory to Islam by some Islamic countries 
and some Islamic groups. To face this obstacle, public awareness 
campaigns are needed in which the democratic values embodied in Is- 
lam are exposed and a modern reading of the Koran is promoted. 


2. A Transformative Approach 

The advocacy of human security aims at solving some wider issues, 
such as providing people with ‘safety’ as well as including them in a 
‘struggle’ for the right to be recognised as citizens (and no longer as 
subjects), thereby obtaining access to many other rights. In this sense 
the human security approach is comprehensive and needs to be un- 
derstood as a process that puts human rights in action. Traditionally, 
human rights are merely expressed, but within a human security ap- 
proach they have to be enforced. As a result, transformation of the 
situation will occur. 


3.A Participatory Approach 

Referring to Robert Chambers (Nelson and Wright, 1997: 30-43), 
participation should not be cosmetic. It should not be based on coop- 
tation, should not be temporary, should not be hierarchical; it should 
instead be cooperative. Participation is part and parcel of the trans- 
formation of a conflict. Through cooperation, a group will protect it- 
self and each of its members. A process of participation will stimulate 
creativity, and creative initiatives have a better chance to flourish. 


4. An Interventionist Approach 


Promoting human security in conflict areas can be described as a spe- 
cial form of intervention. It is revealing, stopping to remain silent. It 
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is against carelessness, against closing your eyes in order not to see, 
closing your ears in order not to hear. It is a conscious-raising 
process, asking everybody to take on the responsibility of protection. 
This begins with protecting yourself, and no longer accepting subor- 
dination and exploitation. But protecting another is not a matter of 
philanthropy; by protecting another, you also protect yourself. Hu- 
man security intervention starts with yourself, and with the people 
(group) around you. 

Civil society can play its role in the intervention process, including 
the support of international civil society, which might also directly 
intervene in conflict areas or, more preferably, in cooperation with 
local civil society. Human security intervention means defence of hu- 
man rights, protection of human rights activists and engagement ina 
process for human rights enforcement. 


5. General and Specific Approach 

The methods of transforming a conflict situation through human se- 
curity initiatives are diverse. One can embrace a general approach, 
based for instance on the definition of Espiell (1998: 54): ‘The very 
essence of “security” is the fact of being safe, i.e. protected from any 
danger or risk.’ In other words, the fulfilment of Article 3 of the UN 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights stating: ‘Everyone has the 
right to life, liberty, and security of person’ is at stake. Also Kaldor’s 
definition comes close to the full realisation of human security: ‘Hu- 
man security refers to freedom for individuals from basic insecurities 
caused by gross human rights violations’ (Barcelona Report, 2003: 
6). Indeed, it refers to the 1994 report of the UNPD (1994: 22-23): 
‘The main objective of human security is to guarantee the freedom of 
every individual for the promotion and preservation of his/her well- 
being and dignity.’ 

A more modest method is restricted to partial fulfilment of human 
security in situations where complete fulfilment is not possible. Par- 
tial fulfilment can even come close to the preservation of the current 
level of human security in an area. It is a strategy to avoid more harm. 
The Canadian political scientist, Jorge Nef, states that the main aim 
of human security is the reduction of risks, and not the elimination of 
risks: ‘The central theme of human security is the reduction of collec- 
tive (and shared) risk through analysis, decisions, prevention and ac- 
tion aimed at reducing the causes and circumstances of insecurity’ 
(Nef, 2003: 40). In his definition, human security equals the ‘reduc- 
tion and control of insecurity’ (Nef, 2003: 41). 
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The conclusion is that one should work temporarily for the reduc- 
tion of harm, until the situation changes for the better. Then, one can 
move forward with a comprehensive approach aimed at full human 
security. 


6. An Approach of Nation-Building and State-Building 
The concept of human security is often considered an alternative to 
the traditional concept of state security. Human security is focused 
on the individual, whereas state security deals with borders and terri- 
tory. In Kaldor’s terminology: ‘The primacy of human rights is what 
distinguishes the human security approach from the traditional 
state-security approach’ (Barcelona Report, 2003: 6). 

Of course, the state itself is to a large extent responsible for the hu- 
man security of its citizens. Moreover, the state is also committed to 
international human rights conventions. So, in its foreign policy it 
has to deal with human security issues too. However, state security is 
at odds with human security when regimes safeguard their own secu- 
rity at the expense of the security of their people. In that case, citizens 
are considered a threat to the security of the regime and have to prove 
their loyalty over and over again. If they fail, their human security is 
in danger. Human security as a bottom-up approach aims at the real- 
isation of state security structures that express and defend the human 
rights of their citizens. 

In Palestine, where state-building and nation-building are in 
process, human security can be adopted as an agenda for promoting 
citizenship. An agenda to: a) promote nation-building — a campaign 
initiated by equal citizens, who no longer accept the role of subjects 
and thereby of victims of social, economic and political discrimina- 
tion; and b) promote state-building — a campaign for a democratic, 
transparent security system, accountable to an elected parliament, 
monitored by civil society, and based on the idea of citizens’ partici- 
pation in the security structures, such as community policing. In- 
deed, in conflict areas there is a great opportunity to build and re- 
build official security structures that fit with a human security ap- 
proach. 


7. Approach of Inclusion of the Other 
Human security should not be divided. It should not be practised in- 
side the borders of one’s own country, while that country at the same 
time violates the human security needs of citizens of other countries. 
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This statement is valid with regard to Israel, which works to promote 
the human security of its citizens while violating the human security 
of the Palestinians at the same time. 

This statement holds too for conflict areas in general, implying that 
some assumptions of liberation movements need to be challenged. 
One of these assumptions is that it is necessary to postpone democra- 
cy and human rights until the liberation process is completed. (The 
Fatah organisation in Palestine is an example of an organisation that 
historically adopted this line of thinking.) This has led to the appear- 
ance of authoritarian structures, an obscure apparatus with wide- 
spread corruption, clientelism, and the emergence of ‘sacred’ leaders 
who are allowed to violate human security, and to deal with people as 
fuel to be consumed in the revolution, instead of respecting them as 
valuable in their own right and in need of protection. These practices 
are often accompanied with a dehumanizing of people from other na- 
tion(s). 

This logic needs to be reversed. Human security should be consid- 
ered first priority, even during a conflict. ‘Human rights, such as the 
right to life, the right to housing, the right to freedom of opinion, are 
to be respected and protected even in the midst of conflict’ (Barcelona 
Report, 2003:15). 


To conclude: the responsibility to preserve human security, human 
rights and a democratic process during the conflict is an obligation of 
all sides involved in the conflict. One could argue that the stronger 
side should bear more responsibility in preserving human security 
than the weaker side. This may look obvious to some, but what will 
happen in the case that only one side (the strongest) is committed to 
human security and human rights, while the other side (the weaker) 
is free to do whatever it wants? The seven criteria of this framework 
will be used to analyse the role of the victim (the Palestinian citizens) 
in saving its human security in such a way that this is not at the ex- 
pense of the security of the other (Israeli citizens). A comparison will 
be made between the first and the second Palestinian Intifada in or- 
der to assess if and where the Palestinians were successful and where 
they failed to provide human security for both the Palestinians and 
the Israelis. The sections will not give a detailed description of facts 
on the ground, but will deal with the main characteristics of the In- 
tifadas. A lot of what is written here is based on the personal experi- 
ences of the writer, who was one of the leaders ‘behind the scenes’ in 
the first Intifada of 1987 to 1994. 
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Human Security Interdependence 


Despite the occupied/occupier relationship, human security of both 
Israelis and Palestinians became intertwined over time in the follow- 
ing way: First, any action against the human security of one party 
provokes a reaction against the human security of the other party. 
Second, any improvement in the human security situation of any side 
shapes the conditions for improvement of the human security situa- 
tion of the other side. Despite the fact that the Palestinians suffer 
more and pay a higher price in the present, and despite the relative 
calm in most Israeli cities, the security interdependence is still there. 
Acknowledgment will not automatically lead to an improvement in 
the living conditions of the Palestinian people. Still, one can say that a 
sense of safety felt by the Israelis will lead to better conditions for the 
Palestinians and vice versa, at least in the longer run, by paving the 
way for anend to the occupation. 

Third, human security on both sides is intertwined in a deeper way, 
that is to say that the Israelis belong to the people of the Holocaust, 
while the Palestinians are the people of Nekba (1948). Of course, 
there are huge differences between these two crimes against humani- 
ty, but both share common characteristics. They are expressions of 
human suffering. Human security becomes intertwined if each side 
will show understanding and empathy with the suffering of the other 
side. This acknowledgment might lead to a breakthrough in their 
frozen mutual relations (Kaufman and Salem, 2005). 

In this context the human security approach will create positive 
processes for both sides. It helps the Palestinians to find an ethical, 
non-violent way to get rid of the occupation, while it helps the Is- 
raelis to stop dominating other people. This result is of course not 
guaranteed due to the complexities of the conflict, but still the civic, 
ethical and non-violent characteristics of the human security ap- 
proach need to be stressed over non-ethical violence and terror. 

This analysis will show that non-violence when practised by the 
Palestinians became an ethical message of respect for the human se- 
curity of the other side, showing awareness that human security is in- 
terrelated. Moreover, it has been a multiple form of self-protection by 
the Palestinian citizens: It protected them from harsh Israeli military 
retributions. It stipulated and ensured that Palestinian citizenship 
was distinguished from Israeli citizenship. It protected Palestinian 
social integrity in face of internal fragmentation into tribal, sectari- 
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an, and other identities. It protected them through messages convey- 
ing the Palestinians’ respect for the human security situation of the 
Israelis: violence was only allowed against objects, not against hu- 
man beings on the other side. 


The First Intifada, 1987-1994 


The first Intifada provides a good example of protection strategies 
initiated by citizens making use of non-violent means. The aim was 
to apply the method of self-protection in order to pave the road for a 
future in which protection is provided by one’s own state. Indirectly, 
human security was also guaranteed to the other side, the Israelis. 
Because the Intifada was non-violent, Israeli heavy weapons became 
useless. Moreover, cooperation with Israeli peace organisations in 
the campaign against occupation also helped to reduce violence 
(Kaufman-Nunn, 1993). 

During the first Intifada (at least until 1993), military violence of 
the Israeli occupier was not met with armed violence by the Palestini- 
ans. This helped a lot in revealing the real Israeli-Palestinian relation- 
ship of occupier versus occupied. That relationship was not dis- 
turbed by Palestinian terrorism and a violent Israeli response, as hap- 
pened in the second Intifada. The use of non-violent means helped Is- 
rael to carry out some introspection and to rethink its policies to- 
wards the Palestinians. The outcome of this process was an Israeli 
reappraisal of the PLO and the engagement in secret talks, in Oslo, in 
1992, which resulted in a declaration of principles in 1993. 


Moving from the general to the specifics, the following can be said 
about the first Intifada, and the protection strategies of the Palestin- 
ians: 


1) The first Intifada embraced a comprehensive human rights ap- 
proach by focusing on both freedom from fear and freedom from 
want. With regard to freedom from fear, priority was given to the is- 
sue of ‘safety’. Non-violent means were used, but groups of local 
guards, working in neighbourhoods, villages, cities, and refugee 
camps, were deployed as well (see, among others. Abdel-Rahman, 
1999; Abu Al-Homos, 1990; Ferjani, 1990; and Rygbi, 1989a-b). 
With regard to the freedom from want, an adjusted philosophy was 
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developed during the Intifada. Before the Intifada was launched, two 
competing ideas were present in Palestine regarding the development 
of the territories. The first one claimed that development is impossi- 
ble under occupation, while the second spoke about ‘steadfast devel- 
opment under occupation’. During the Intifada it became clear that 
in order to act against occupation in a non-violent way, people 
should be empowered by the means of the resistance. Accordingly, 
the idea of sustainable development played an important role in this 
process (Al-Hadi, 1997). Based on this last idea, the first Intifada de- 
veloped programmes on household economy, land reclamation, de- 
velopment of national industries, voluntary work contributions to 
development, social solidarity, and other types of bottom-up com- 
munal development processes. These processes failed in practice be- 
cause of the absence of a strong will, violations, inabilities and so on, 
but it was still very important that they were there (Samarah, 1990). 


2) The first Intifada was a transformation process as far as human se- 
curity was concerned. Until then, the gravity of the Palestinian ac- 
tions against the occupation was located outside the occupied terri- 
tories and represented an armed struggle waged by different Palestin- 
ian factions. The actions against Israel were rather elitist, since they 
were carried out by professional people, experienced in the use of 
arms. Civil resistance was not considered seriously by them and was 
often disregarded (Hourari, 1980). The Intifada of 1987-1994 
forced the Palestinian leadership outside Palestine to accept three 
new realities: 


a) The transfer of the gravity of the Palestinian struggle 
against the occupation from outside to inside Palestine. 
Thereby, the PLO lost its freedom to attack Israel from Ara- 
bic countries bordering Israel (Jordan, Syria and Lebanon). 
b) The Palestinian leadership began to reassess its position 
towards the role of citizens in the resistance. Before 1987, 
Palestinian citizens were merely considered fuel for the rev- 
olution, but the Intifada made it clear that citizens are ac- 
tors in their own right. 

c) These two transformations included a third one: recogni- 
tion by the Palestinian leadership of the importance of non- 
violence as an effective instrument in the struggle against 
occupation. 
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Finally the transformative character of the first Intifada contained an 
integrative aspect. It brought together most Palestinians, crossing 
tribal and sectarian cleavages. This highlights a third characteristic. 


3) In essence the first Intifada was participatory. Palestinians living 
on the West Bank and in the Gaza Strip joined in, men and women, 
young and old, involving all sectors of life, including the economic 
sector (workers, merchants, civil servants, captains of industry). 
Moreover, people came from all areas of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip. Women had organised their own higher council (declared on 
18 March 1989), while the youth organised themselves through 
neighbourhood committees, since the Israeli Army had closed their 
schools and universities during the Intifada. 

Participation was the name of the game in the civic resistance. 
Everywhere popular committees took the lead. There were popular 
committees for confrontation with the Israeli Army (Al-ligan Ad- 
darebah), popular committees for education, popular committees for 
guarding, first aid, land reclamation, social solidarity (collecting as- 
sistance and distributing it to the poor families), and social reconcili- 
ation (active in solving social conflicts ). The Intifada was not spon- 
taneous or lacking organisation. It began spontaneously, but people 
rapidly organised themselves in creative ways (Samarah, 1990). 

Obviously, the different factions and political parties, including 
the Islamists, were participating as well, in particular in the leader- 
ship of the Intifada, which was split between representatives of the 
PLO factions and the Islamist Hamas. The pio factions leadership 
was called the United National Leadership of the Intifada, while the 
Islamists had their separate leadership that was called ‘The Islamic 
Resistance Movement’. Until 1992, the PLO factions leadership 
worked in close cooperation with the people, leaving a wide space for 
people’s initiatives. In 1992, the Palestinian leadership in Tunis be- 
gan to interfere, however. Orders and statements were issued with- 
out consultation. This led to a sharp decrease in popular participa- 
tion. When Hamas began its terrorist actions inside Israel in 1993, it 
totally killed the first Intifada. 


4) In various ways the first Intifada stimulated interventionism. 
Firstly, intervention by Palestinian citizens: People decided not to 
leave their fate exclusively in the hands of the armed factions any 
longer, but to take up their personal responsibility. Secondly, inter- 
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vention by Israeli peace groups in support of the Palestinians. A 
prominent role was played by the Israeli Committee Against the Iron 
Fist (Warshawsky, 1994). But there were many more initiatives 
(Kaufman-Nunn, 1993). Thirdly, intervention by the international 
civil society on behalf of the Palestinians: a well-documented case 
was in the town of But Sahour, where an anti-tax campaign was or- 
ganised against the Israeli authorities during the Intifada (Al-Shoma- 
ly, 1991). Moreover, the international civil society became very ac- 
tive and successful in mobilising public opinion in Europe, the us and 
elsewhere in the world. 


5) The first Intifada was general and particular in its approach. It 
aimed at a final settlement between the Israelis and the Palestinians. 
In each and every leaflet it demanded the full Israeli withdrawal from 
the 1967-occupied Palestinian territories. But in the meantime, it 
called for lifting the checkpoints and curfews and other daily obsta- 
cles. It also led the PLO to adopt for the first time the two-states solu- 
tion in the Palestinian National Council of PLO of 15 November 
1986. This impact of the Intifada towards Palestinian political mod- 
eration, and political realism needs special study. So, it combined 
general political demands and the particular daily demands. 

The (Intifada) leaflets and statements called upon the people to join 
the movement of civic resistance activities, and did not call them to 
use arms (see an analysis of the Intifada leaflets in Al-Adab Maga- 
Zine, 1990, NO. 3-4, pp. 14-30). This served their self-protection, be- 
cause armed resistance would have provoked devastating retribution 
by the Israelis. Instead, the first Intifada tried to transform the con- 
flict, to manage it, and to reduce harm by embracing human security 
strategies. It is worthwhile to note that the Intifada spoke clearly 
about a Palestinian state on the West Bank and in the Gaza Strip, but 
not about the liberation of all Palestine, like the Palestinian factions 
did before 1988. 


6) The first Intifada initiated a process of nation- and state-building. 
Nation-building was cultivated by bringing people and factions to- 
gether in cities, villages and refugee camps, where a process of inte- 
gration took place despite the cleavages. It was also a process of state- 
building. A policy of non-cooperation with the Israelis led to closing 
down many institutions run by Israelis. Palestinian employees left Is- 
raeli banks, Palestinian police officers working in Israeli police sta- 
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tions resigned from their jobs and so on. At the same time, Palestini- 
ans began to build their own professional institutions. During the In- 
tifada, new professional organisations emerged in many fields, in- 
cluding health, education, research and human rights (Samir 
Hulieleh, 1991; Taraki,1990; Salem, 1999). 


7) The first Intifada developed a vision with respect to the rights of 
the ‘other’. The Intifada did not call for the killing of Israelis. Actions 
were only focused on objects, not on human beings. Important areas 
of activity included: a) a boycott of Israeli institutions, in particular 
the Israeli civil administration on the West Bank and in the Gaza 
Strip, as well as a boycott of all Israeli military departments; b) civil 
disobedience with respect to Israeli army orders: Palestinians refused 
to stay at home during the curfews, but left the so-called closed areas 
or marched in groups towards these areas; c) an economic boycott: 
no work was done by Palestinians in the Israeli settlements on the 
West Bank and in Gaza (interestingly, Palestinians stayed in their jobs 
inside Israel, since this was beneficial for both sides. The Israeli econ- 
omy needed the Palestinian skilled labour force, and the Palestinians 
needed income. Israeli products with a Palestinian alternative were 
boycotted. Israeli banks lost their Palestinian clients. Additionally, 
taxes were no longer paid); and d) protest activities, such as demon- 
strations: Palestinians refused to drive their cars with Israeli licences. 


Of course, there was not full commitment to this approach. There 
were always minor groups producing and using Molotov cocktails 
and knives against Israeli soldiers, but it still fair to say that these 
tools were used against Israeli soldiers and Israeli settlers, not against 
the Israeli citizens living inside in Israel. Obviously, since the first In- 
tifada was based on a strategy of non-violence, it led to fewer casual- 
ties than the second Intifada of 2000. According to the Israeli Human 
Rights organisation Betselem, in the second Intifada 3,269 people 
were killed as of 30 November 2005, while 1,420 were killed in the 
first Intifada.t Moreover no closures were imposed on the West Bank 
and in Gaza during that Intifada. The closure began only on 31 
March 1993 after Hamas began its terrorist actions against the Is- 
raeli civilians inside Israel. In short, it is clear that the first Intifada 
was aiming at disengagement of Israeli and Palestinian institutions, 
but not on disengagement at the level of human beings. 
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The Second Intifada, since 2000 


Because of its violent nature, the second Intifada raised the issue of 
Israeli (in)security. Nevertheless, in this period the claim of Palestin- 
ian statehood was recognised in the so-called ‘Road Map’, declared 
on 30 April 2003 and initiated by the ‘Quartet’ (consisting of the us, 
the uN, the Eu and the Russian Federation). However, the Quartet 
did not introduce a strict mechanism to pave the road towards Pales- 
tinian statehood. The American position started from the assump- 
tion that a Palestinian state could be realised in 2005. When Presi- 
dent Bush was re-elected in 2004, he expressed the hope that the 
Palestinian state would be established by the end of his second term 
in 2009. During the meeting between President Bush and the Pales- 
tinian President Abu Mazen (October 2005), however, no dates for 
the establishment of a Palestinian state were mentioned. This was an 
indication of the failure of the peace process to attain Palestinian 
statehood, something that led to the success of Hamas in the Palestin- 
ian elections few months later. In Israel, positions changed both on 
the Left and among the ruling Right. Left-wing Israelis, who had of- 
ten expressed their support for Palestinian statehood, started to talk 
much louder about the Israeli need for security and urged the Pales- 
tinians to fulfil their security arrangements as a precondition for 
statehood.* On the other hand, the Israeli Right took dramatic uni- 
lateral steps in order to improve their own Israeli security without 
any coordination or cooperation with the Palestinians. One of the al- 
ternatives, that is, the ‘Unilateral Conflict Transformation’ (which 
required each side to take their responsibilities to transform the con- 
flict, taking in consideration the needs of both sides while doing that), 
was not chosen (Salem, 2005). The Europeans kept speaking clearly 
about the right of the Palestinian people to statehood, but now also 
under the condition that the Palestinians should provide security to 
Israel first. 

The second Intifada had features that were quite different than the 
previous one. The first one brought the PLO inside Palestine for the 
first time since its coming into existence, while during the second In- 
tifada the Israelis turned against the PLO and began to delegitimise 
its leader, the elected Palestinian President Yasser Arafat. Arafat was 
no longer considered a partner to negotiate with, and was de facto 
put under house arrest. Under siege, he had to stay in his office in Ra- 
mallah until he died in November 2004. Moreover, much of the land 
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that Israel had returned to the PLO after and because of the first In- 
tifada was reoccupied by Israel during the second Intifada. The total 
Israeli withdrawal from the territory of Gaza in 2003 was done pure- 
ly for Israel’s own security and demographic reasons, without recog- 
nition of the Palestinian right of self-determination (Salem and 
Schnell 2004). Still, freedom of movement for the Palestinians out- 
side and inside Palestine is far from realised, let alone the possibility 
to travel from the West Bank to Gaza and vice versa. 

Another big difference was that the first Intifada was a people’s re- 
volt against occupation, making use of civilised means that took into 
consideration the human security needs of the other side. The second 
Intifada began as civic resistance, but converted quickly into an 
armed confrontation in which the contradicting views about the 
failed negotiations in Camp David, between Arafat and the Israeli 
Prime Minister Barak, were widely publicised. While the first Intifa- 
da was a peaceful people’s revolt, the second became a violent battle 
between the elites of both sides who had failed to formulate a shared 
vision for a solution of the conflict. Each side decided to resort to vio- 
lence to compel the other to accept under fire what they had each re- 
fused to accept at the negotiation table. During the confrontation be- 
tween the giants, the people at the grassroots level suffered and paid 
the price in terms of human insecurity. The Palestinians paid the 
most by far, and not only in human causalities; their economy was 
ruined as well, and no freedom was left.3 

There are other views, however. Some — mainly Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad4 — argue that the violence of the second Intifada has had posi- 
tive effects, in a political way. Among the Palestinians (mainly 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad), there are people who consider the Israeli 
withdrawal from Gaza as a victory achieved through the armed 
struggle. These claims became less convincing when, after the with- 
drawal, Israel continued to shell targets in Gaza in response to Pales- 
tinian rockets launched from Gaza, or for other reasons. Moreover, 
freedom of movement for the Gazans was very limited, although the 
border with Egypt is now no longer under Israeli control. Also, on 
the Israeli side there were those, including the Sharon government, 
who claimed victory, because Israel was finally able to solve the con- 
flict unilaterally without taking any note of the Palestinians. But 
there are other Israelis (including Netanyahu, Sharansky and others 
in the Likud, as well as Uzi Arad from the Herzylia Institute) who 
openly criticised Sharon. According to them, the withdrawal from 
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Gaza was a concession under Palestinian fire. It was a bonus for what 
they call the ‘Palestinian Jihad’ or ‘resistance’. On the other hand, 
there are Palestinians who blamed President Abu Mazen for accept- 
ing Israeli plans under pressure, instead of insisting on the implemen- 
tation of the Road Map of the previous agreements between the 
Israelis, and the Palestinians (see e.g. the articles of the journalist 
Hani Al-Masri in the newspaper Al-Ayyam, 2004). 

All these views are short-sighted. The situation is evaluated from a 
short-term perspective. The problem is that these views fuel the 
process of political controversies. Strategic and visionary questions 
are not raised. Is it really a victory for one side if the other side is still 
suffering? Is the zero-sum game the only game in town? Do we really 
want to wait until history takes it revenge? Absent in the discussions 
is the issue of human security, not only in the long term, but also the 
actual violations of human security (with long-term implications). 
The dominant way of thinking is that the other side will always try to 
sabotage an agreement in order to reach full victory. A win-win situ- 
ation, a shared victory, cannot be imagined. The first Intifada was 
based on the idea that ‘our’ win should not lead to ‘their’ loss, while 
the second Intifada was and still is built on the idea that ‘our’ victory 
should be paid for by ‘them’. From a human security point of view 
this idea is very dangerous, and might provide further space to the 
extreme organisations in both sides. 


Moving from the overall comparison to some particular features of 
the second Intifada, the following can be said: 


1) The human security approach is absent in the second Intifada. The 
Palestinian people are used as fuel by the armed groups. When these 
groups (including the pa security divisions) began to shell the Israeli 
settlements, they did not care about the suffering the people will have 
to endure as a result of the Israeli reaction. In other words, people’s 
safety was not on the agenda. Neither were there strategies on how to 
preserve ‘freedom from want’, notwithstanding the ‘emergency job 
creation programmes’ that were unfortunately far from sustainable. 
The number of people below the poverty line rose to 38 per cent ver- 
sus 27 per cent before the Intifada, and the unemployment rate 
reached 40.2 percent; it had been 30 per cent before the Intifada 
(UNPD, 2005: 30-32). One of the reasons for these increases is that 
Palestinian workers lost their jobs in Israel after the eruption of the 
Intifada. 
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2) The second Intifada lacks a transformative approach on the issue 
of human security. Even worse, instead of enforcing human security, 
it violated it. And instead of strengthening citizenship and nation- 
building, it created fragmentation inside families, localities and fac- 
tions. For the people it is obvious to return back to the pre-citizenship 
bodies for protection, when the overall national bodies cannot pro- 
vide that protection. 


3) Participation was also absent in the second Intifada. The killings 
by Israel of Palestinians participating in peaceful marches in the first 
weeks of the second Intifada were used as a justification to adopt a 
policy based on the principle of ‘an eye for an eye’. Violence was 
answered by violence. It sounded like a call to the people to abstain 
from participation and to leave it to the armed groups to achieve vic- 
tory for the Palestinian people. It got even worse when armed groups 
refused to even participate and make joint decisions with each other, 
instead choosing to work parallel to each other without coordina- 
tion, cooperation, or an agreement on one strategy. Some of them 
embraced a strategy of terrorism against Israeli civilians inside Israel 
as a response to Israeli state terrorism against Palestinian civilians. 
Other armed groups focused their actions exclusively on the Israeli 
army and the settlers in the 1967-occupied territories. The Intifada 
deteriorated more and more and it reached its lowest point when 
these splits became visible inside different armed groups. 

The most obvious example in this regard is Fatah, which lost its 
unity while its leadership lost control over the Al-Aqsa Brigades. The 
Brigades themselves were also fragmented over several warlords. 
These warlords controlled their own territory and agreed among 
each other on the geographical distribution of power. Often, the 
warlords violated the human security needs of their own people. 
They interfered in social services through the re-channelling of funds 
and trade-offs with other warlords. They also interfered in the work 
of the pa security department, taking over law enforcement activi- 
ties. Moreover, they behaved as judges, for instance by punishing 
members of the Palestinian Legislative Council in case of a disagree- 
ment with Arafat. In Ramallah a lawmaker was shot at, and in Jenin 
an office of another lawmaker was closed down (see for details the 
Annual Reports of the Palestinian Independent Commission for Citi- 
zens Rights, 2001, 2002, 2003 and 2004). 

During the second Intifada, the factions did not distribute regular 
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statements among the people as was done during the first Intifada. 
No popular committees were organised. On the contrary, Arafat 
worked with loyal people around him and did not make any real at- 
tempts towards self-organisations of the people, because for him the 
Intifada was an instrument to pressure Israel, not a mechanism to 
mobilise public opinion and to guarantee input from below (Nofal, 
2001). Because of all of this, there are people in Palestine who refuse 
to call the actions that took place part of an Intifada (Nofal, 2001). 


4) An interventionist approach similar to the one in the first Intifada 
was absent because people were asked not to interfere. NGOs were 
summoned to stick to relief activities and services; grassroots organi- 
sations of students, women, and others were dissolved or faded 
away. The Palestinian citizens’ interventions that were carried out 
were justified as measures in response to military interventions of the 
Israeli Army. Unfortunately, the interventions of international civil 
society also became problematic, because they were either done in 
solidarity with one side against the other or were very limited and re- 
stricted to marginal solidarity groups. The interventions of the inter- 
national community became more economic and security oriented. 
Pressure on the parties to solve their problems politically was almost 
absent. 

With the relative absence of an interventionist approach, human 
security was not addressed and people suffered, and are still suffer- 
ing. This has given more work to human rights organisations in doc- 
umenting human rights violations, and in reporting about them. 
More than 50 organisations in the PA territories are doing that work, 
but this intervention is far less than what is needed. 


5) Not only was a human security strategy totally missing, there was 
also no common long-term goal and even the short-term targets were 
not shared. It was not clear how this Intifada could coincide with a 
process to end the occupation (the PLO position), or with a full liber- 
ation of the old Palestine (the position of Islamic Jihad and, up to a 
certain degree, also that of Hamas), or only an attempt to pressure 
the Israelis to implement the Road Map (position of some in the PA), 
or to achieve a better starting position for the negotiations on the fi- 
nal status (Arafat’s position at the start of the second Intifada), or to 
pressure Israel to return to the borders of 28 September 2000 when 
the Intifada erupted (the pa’s later position). These positions ex- 
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pressed nothing less than a total absence of consensus regarding the 
aims of the Intifada, contrary to the first Intifada where the consen- 
sus was very clear. 


6) The process of nation-building was also hampered during the sec- 
ond Intifada. What we have seen is the fragmentation of the Palestin- 
ian society. Consequently, the process of state-building was also 
paralysed. Except for the institutionalisation of the ministry of fi- 
nance and development of hierarchies of the Palestinian ministers, 
Palestine is facing problems mainly in the areas of security reform, 
setting up systems for fighting corruption and creating transparency 
(Development Studies Programme, 2005). 


7) The second Intifada was based on an idea of full confrontation, 
that is, the exclusion of the other. This idea is not part of a planned 
strategy. The desire for revenge dominated all rational thinking. The 
human security of another is irrelevant if revenge is the engine behind 
every activity. The other, whoever it is, is considered the enemy, and 
thereby a target to be removed (killed). People on the other side are all 
put in one basket. None is good among them, instead, all are evil. 

In this atmosphere, many Palestinian civil society organisations 
also took the decision to stop all cooperation with the Israeli peace 
movements. The fundamental disagreement about the stalemate in 
Camp David was used to justify this decision. The Israeli peace ac- 
tivists were criticised as well for showing no support for President 
Arafat when he was under siege in his office in Ramallah (Kaufman 
and Salem, 2005). The second Intifada deteriorated relations bet- 
ween both sides and contributed to dehumanisation of the other. 

Crimes against innocent Palestinian citizens, committed by the Is- 
raeli army, were the main justification for the Palestinians to resort to 
violence. Moreover, there were not that many non-violent alterna- 
tives left, as well as a weakness in the development of new non-vio- 
lent alternatives that fit with the new realities.5 After Oslo, the tax 
system was moved to the PA. So, a tax boycott did not make sense. 
Additionally, the education system was transferred to the pa; strikes 
made no sense either. A boycott of Israeli products was not possible, 
because this would be considered a violation of the joint Paris Eco- 
nomic Protocol, which would provoke Israel to stop transferring cus- 
toms to the PA. Finally, the Israeli army had left the Palestinian cities, 
so demonstrations against their presence were futile. Moreover, 
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demonstrations in the vicinity of Israeli army barracks resulted in 
even more killings of young Palestinians. 

All of these arguments were used, but a creative, new non-violent 
strategy corresponding to the new political context was never devel- 
oped. Not even the most visible examples of land grabbing by the Is- 
raelis got a serious response. Civic resistance in the areas where set- 
tlement expansion took place, or against the separation barrier that 
was constructed, was never embedded in an overall strategy. There 
were just incidents. Here and there people acted spontaneously 
against the wall, such as in the village of Bil’in, but these activities 
were scattered and uncoordinated, let alone considered part of an 
overall strategy. Human security paid the price. 


Conclusions 


In this chapter I have argued that in a protracted conflict, in casu the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, a human security approach stimulates 
citizenship, nationhood as well as statehood. This process of build- 
ing citizenship requires the protection of people, which can be 
achieved by using non-violence as a tool to overcome the occupation 
and to engage in internal reform. I have also argued that building citi- 
zenship is a precondition for human security in Palestine, as well. 
Building citizenship is done by the ‘subjects’ themselves, through a 
practice of non-violence, calling for the recognition of Palestinian 
citizenship as part of a struggle in which the protection of human 
beings is central. 

Non-violence as a basis for protection was elaborated in the chap- 
ter. It has been illustrated how protection through non-violence can 
be achieved, both in the short run and in the long run. I have shown 
how Palestinian non-violence during the first Intifada led in the short 
run to a neutralisation of Israeli heavy weapons, which in turn led to 
a better protection of Palestinian civilians. In the long run the first In- 
tifada guaranteed better protection of the Palestinians, because the 
Israelis were forced to introspection which resulted in the recogni- 
tion of the Palestinian people for the first time in their history. This 
was expressed in the preamble of the Israeli-Palestinian Declaration 
of Principles (the so-called Oslo agreement) of 1993. This document 
also recognised the PLO as the representative of the Palestinian peo- 
ple in the talks. The first Intifada took care of the human security 
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needs of the ‘other’ through its non-violent nature. Consequently, the 
other accepted the rights of the Palestinians, both as human beings 
and as a people, for the first time in the history of the conflict. This 
chapter underlines the idea that human security of both sides in a 
conflict is intertwined. 

Through all its failures, the violent second Intifada proved that 
non-violence is the road to choose. This chapter argues that the vio- 
lence of the second Intifada not only led to much suffering for both 
peoples, it also killed the achievements of the first Intifada. Indeed, 
the PA areas were reoccupied, the PLO leadership was de-legitimised 
and a wall was built. The second Intifada produced chaos inside the 
Palestine society, where armed groups began to rule the streets and 
undermine the authority of the pa. Arafat paid a high price for what 
he thought to be a useful tool to pressure Israel. His authority was 
destroyed and the warlords took over, threatening the human securi- 
ty of the people on a daily basis. 

Another conclusion from the comparison of the first and second In- 
tifadas is that people are able to protect their human security ina bet- 
ter way through their own initiatives than political official and unoffi- 
cial authorities can do. Participation — that is, a bottom-up approach 
— is crucial for human security. During the second Intifada, people 
were involved in non-violent activities too. But these efforts were 
marginalised, not adopted by the pa and the factions, not included in 
a common strategy, not covered by the media, and not of any influ- 
ence in the world or upon Israeli public opinion. This means that the 
PLO, the Pa and the political factions should stop excluding the par- 
ticipation of the citizens, and to begin working with the people, and 
not for the people, moving in this way from being top-down leaders, 
to becoming members in participatory groups with the other citizens, 
working together in a participatory bottom-up process for change. 

It all resulted in a deep split between the pa and the Palestinian peo- 
ple and in a lot of frustration and despair. The people who had al- 
ready suffered so much over a long period faced a new catastrophe. 
The idea that suicide attacks by Palestinian youngsters will put the 
human security of Israeli citizens in danger and thereby bring a Pales- 
tinian victory closer, has proved to be dead wrong. Israeli citizens 
will only support the rights of the Palestinian citizens when their own 
human security is not violated, and vice versa. 

The Palestinians, therefore, need an integrated human security 
strategy, which includes roles for the pa, civil society, and individual 
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citizens, and that combines ‘freedom from fear’ and ‘freedom of 
want’ issues. In other words, a strategy founded on a community- 
based security system. Moreover, it should be a strategy that ex- 
cludes both internal and external terrorism, leading to a demili- 
tarised state. 


Notes 


I Betselem, 2005; www.betselem.org. 

2 See e.g. Gershon Baskin’s articles at 1pcRI-News@googlegroups.com. 

3 For details about Palestinian losses during the second Intifada, see the reports 
of the Palestinian Independent Commission for Citizens Rights, 2001, 2002, 
2003, 2004, and the World Bank reports, 2001-2004. 

4 See Hamas website www.palestine-info/arabic/hamas and Islamic Jihad web- 
site www.qudsway.com/links/jihad.htm. 

5 A village called Bil’in close to Ramallah began to develop their nonviolent al- 
ternative through weekly non-violent activities against the separation wall be- 
ginning from 2004, but their activities continued to be scattered and were not 
a part of an overall nationwide strategy. 
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10 Human Security from Below: 
Local Security Networks in the Netherlands 


Jan Terpstra 


Up until about twenty years ago, the control of crime and disorder in 
modern societies was considered to be the task of the police alone. To 
realise this task the police were granted the use of physical power un- 
der certain circumstances. According to this view other agencies, es- 
pecially private organisations and citizens, should refrain from any 
active involvement in the institutional control of crime. Fear of vigi- 
lantism by citizens was one of the main arguments for why crime 
control or protection against organised violence should be left to the 
police. In case of crime or other dangers, citizens were only expected 
to call the police and report the relevant information to this profes- 
sional organisation. In this view a constitutional state could not be 
reconciled with initiatives taken by citizens or private agencies to 
control crime. In armed societies, like the us, Brazil and South 
Africa, this logic needs to be put a bit into perspective, allowing for 
individual self-defence with firearms in case of assault. But here too, 
society is not expected to organise itself in quasi-military or quasi- 
police organisations. 

In late modern society this Weberian view on the monopoly of the 
police is becoming undermined. In many Western European coun- 
tries, the prevention and control of crime and disorder are no longer 
regarded as the task of the police alone. Other agencies, both public 
and private, and citizens, individually and as a group, are considered 
to contribute to the production of security. This has resulted in the 
rise of all kinds of partnerships, multi-agency networks and joined- 
up approaches in the prevention and control of crime and disorder, 
especially at the local level. This development seems in line with the 
human security perspective that has emerged so far mainly in a for- 
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eign policy context. If the international community wants to pro- 
mote human security approaches, the existing practices in which lo- 
cal self-help initiatives (re-)occur need careful examination. More- 
over, in the context of the European Union, Third and Second Pillar 
concerns get mixed up (see chapters 4 and 5). In the quasi-domestic 
security structure of the EU, it may become paramount to harmonise 
the emerging human security initiatives from below in order to better 
control these developments and to subject them to a common legal 
regime. 

Just like in the ux (Crawford, 1997), Germany (Lange, 2004) and 
France (Roché, 2002), the shift from what is called government to 
governance in the control and prevention of crime and safety prob- 
lems also occurred in the Netherlands. Today, local security net- 
works can be found in many Dutch urban neighbourhoods, industri- 
al areas, shopping centres and schools. Representatives of the police, 
local governments, youth work, social work and public prosecution 
are among the participants of these local security networks, along 
with citizens and entrepreneurs like shopkeepers. In spite of the gap 
between the law and order problems in failed states and those in gen- 
erally stable ones, the underlying logic of self-help has much in com- 
mon. Wherever people feel threatened and don’t trust the official au- 
thorities to take appropriate measures, they will start organising 
themselves along the lines described by Faber, Ben-Ari and Salem in 
chapters 7 through 9 of this volume. In a context of civil war, self-or- 
ganising initiatives will be evaluated differently than in a context of 
peace; they seem to be emergency measures legitimised by human se- 
curity concerns. Yet their institutionalisation can have lasting ef- 
fects, and the ‘in-between organisations’ as Ben-Ari calls them may 
well cause societal legitimacy problems of their own. This can be bet- 
ter judged from analysing such initiatives in contexts where the crises 
are not replacing the logic of normal politics. 

This chapter therefore deals with local security networks in the 
Netherlands. In what social and political context did these networks 
arise? Are there general conditions these networks should meet? 
What are some of the main problems with which local security net- 
works are confronted? The analysis is based on a study of local secu- 
rity networks in the Netherlands. Eight of these networks were stud- 
ied in detail (Terpstra and Kouwenhoven, 2004). These networks 
were established to create solutions for problems with the control of 
crime and disorder. However, they also produce new fundamental 
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problems. The promotion of human security initiatives from below 
can benefit from better insight in these existing practices. 


Social and Political Context 


The rise of partnerships, inter-organisational networks and multi- 
agency approaches in the prevention and control of crime and other 
safety problems is a part of a general shift in many Western European 
countries in the relationship between public and private agencies. In 
many policy domains and social sectors the once-taken-for-granted 
strict boundaries between public and private are blurred. In many re- 
spects the former central role of direct intervention by the govern- 
ment was replaced by coordination or ‘steering’ at some distance. 
New forms of regulation have been introduced, like self-regulation 
(enforced) or the regulatory use of market incentives (Braithwaite, 
2000). Former state or public services are increasingly delivered by 
networks of private and public agencies (Newman, 2001; Pierre, 
2002; Van Kersbergen and Van Waarden, 2001). 

The rise of local security networks and the parallel shift to a new 
governance of crime and safety have been interpreted as resulting 
from the dominance of neo-liberal or neo-conservative politics in the 
late 1980s and early 1990s (Stenson, 2001; Stenson and Edwards, 
2001). According to this view the policies of the Reagan/Bush and 
Thatcher/Major governments, with their emphasis on retrenchments 
of government budgets, cuts in social welfare and the strong reliance 
on markets and individual responsibilities of citizens, are the general 
framework in which the rise of partnerships and networks in this 
field should be understood. Activities that were once the proper tasks 
of the police and government were cut and transferred or privatised 
to markets and private agencies. 

These changes in dominant political ideology are certainly relevant 
to understanding this shift from the public to the private. Still, this 
interpretation is flawed by two limitations. First, it fails to explain 
why the creation of security networks in the 1990s was continued 
and even accelerated under left-wing governments. This happened in 
Britain in the 1990s. In the Netherlands in that decade, the rise of lo- 
cal security networks was strongly stimulated with the introduction 
of a local safety policy by the ‘purple’ (liberal-left) coalition and was 
given a further impetus with the successful implementation of new 
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forms of community policing. Second, this interpretation does not 
take into consideration relevant social changes in the field of crime, 
policing and criminal justice. Yet, the rise of local security networks 
has to a considerable degree been motivated by a complex of social 
developments with regard to crime control and policing during the 
last decades. 

Like many other Western countries, the Netherlands has a high level 
of crime, compared with the 1950s and 1960s (Sociaal en Cultureel 
Planbureau, 2001). In many respects crime today is more complex, 
partly because it is to a significant degree disengaged from the local 
community and relations. During the 1990s crime and problems of 
safety were considered by Dutch citizens as the most urgent problem 
the government should deal with (Sociaal en Cultureel Planbureau, 
2001). Partly this may be the result of the high level of crime in the 
Netherlands. However, concerns about crime and safety are also as- 
sociated with more general and diffuse feelings of unease and anxiety 
about social change. These feelings are translated into worries about 
crime and migrants (who are primarily seen as causing the high levels 
of crime), the disintegration of the traditional community, and the 
erosion of formerly widely shared and accepted norms and views 
(Bauman, 1999). 

On the one hand a growing number of citizens seems to be fascinat- 
ed by the pursuit of excitement and the associated risks. On the other 
hand, however, people seem to be more concerned about safety risks. 
Although people often demand freedom and excitement for them- 
selves, they also expect that the government will take care of their 
safety. This contradictory cultural pattern has been analysed by 
Boutellier (2004) in The Safety Utopia. The consequence of this cul- 
tural pattern may be that the government and public agencies, like 
the police, are confronted with rising expectations and even de- 
mands. This may result in increased pressure for the police and crimi- 
nal justice agencies but also in a chronic failure to meet these rising 
expectations. This contributes to a perpetual sense of crisis with re- 
gard to the police and criminal justice agencies (Garland, 2001: 19- 
20), reinforced by a seemingly endless stream of incidents and scan- 
dals. The once deep-rooted respect for authority and legitimacy of 
the police and criminal justice agencies have now lost their taken-for- 
granted nature. 

Western European governments, also in the Netherlands, have cre- 
ated several, often highly contrasting, strategies to find answers to 
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the combination of high-level crime as an integral, almost routine 
part of everyday life (Garland, 2001) and the decreasing capabilities 
of the state and the police to meet the high expectations of citizens 
about the guarantee of safety for all. These strategies may be seen as 
endeavours to regain legitimacy in the control of crime and insecurity 
(Crawford, 1997: 74-79). Some strategies consist of putting more 
emphasis on punitive measures, of putting more police on the streets 
and a strict enforcement of rules. The rise of ‘new managerialism’ in 
the Dutch police and criminal justice agencies resulted in new de- 
mands of ‘value for money’, efficiency and performance measure- 
ment being imposed on these organisations. 

A central element of the reactions to the tensions between rising de- 
mands on the police and criminal justice agencies and a chronic 
shortage of resources is the strategy of ‘responsibilisation’ (Garland, 
2001). Its central message is that citizens, businesses and other pri- 
vate agencies should each take on their own responsibilities in the 
management of security rather than abdicating these to the police. 
Public agencies, like the police, try to mobilise citizens and busines- 
ses for tasks formerly seen as those of the public police. Both moral 
and financial arguments are used to legitimise a new division of 
responsibilities in the governance of crime and public safety. 

Local security networks are not only a result of this strategy of 
responsibilisation by the government or the police. These networks 
are also established because citizens and businesses are no longer sat- 
isfied with the perceived lack of attention paid by the police and local 
government to their problems of crime, disorder and public safety. 
Citizens and business firms, especially those who have the resources 
to do so, increasingly decide to take their own measures to handle 
problems of crime and safety (for example, by hiring a private securi- 
ty company). This may also reflect a growing social reflexivity (Gid- 
dens, 1991) among citizens who want to have the right to decide for 
themselves how their problems should be managed. 

Local security networks may also be a consequence of the erosion 
of informal and indirect embedded forms of social control. The loss 
of these ‘secondary’ forms of social control may be understood as 
contributing to the growth of new, institutionalised, ‘primary’ forms 
of social control (Newburn, 2001), also by creating local security 
networks. 
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Types of Networks 


Local security networks in the Netherlands differ in terms of a wide 
range of elements, such as their goals, structure, participants, size 
and methods of intervention. Which actors and agencies participate 
in a network depends mainly on the kind of safety problems the net- 
work focuses on and the prevailing definitions of these problems. Rel- 
evant is also the ‘technology’ (Johnston and Shearing, 2003) used by 
the network. This requires certain skills, expertise and other re- 
sources only some agencies possess. The police participate in all local 
security networks. Local government is represented in most net- 
works. In some networks only formal institutions participate; other 
networks may (also) involve citizens and/or entrepreneurs. 

The formal goals of local security networks can be broader than 
public safety problems alone. Some networks, for instance, aim to 
promote ‘the quality of life’ in a city centre, the ‘economic viability’ 
of an industrial area or ‘involvement of all inhabitants’ in a neigh- 
bourhood. 

Most local security networks are the result of a bottom-up initia- 
tive. Neighbours, schoolteachers, a group of shopkeepers or commu- 
nity police officers are confronted with some serious problems of 
crime or disorder. In their view, past strategies have not resulted in 
successful outcomes and a new strategy is urgently needed, based on 
cooperation between several agencies and groups of persons. When 
they have matured, these networks often become as yet integrated in 
the local safety policy programme of the local government or the pol- 
icy on community policing. 

As a rule, local security networks in the Netherlands combine high- 
ly diverse methods of intervention, forms of organisation and styles 
of cooperation. They combine, for example, changes in the opportu- 
nity structure (economic or social), situational prevention (physical), 
educational measures, social work interventions and recreational 
programmes with several forms of policing (such as patrol or surveil- 
lance by the police, citizens, or private security companies) and re- 
pressive methods (like criminal justice measures, alternative sanc- 
tions or administrative rule enforcement). 

Most local security networks are based upon some formal agree- 
ment. Still, the relationships between the partners of the network are 
often informal. The daily operation of local security networks de- 
pends primarily on informal agreements, mutual trust and personal 
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acquaintance between the partners. This informal nature creates 
room for flexibility, a tailor-made approach and for meeting local de- 
mands or wishes. 

Four Dutch local security networks will be described here in more 
detail. Generally, local security networks are based upon (combina- 
tions of) several underlying security network models. Some networks 
only have institutional participants. In other networks citizens are 
also involved. Moreover, network models also differ in their orienta- 
tion: preventive or reactive. As a result, four models can be distin- 
guished (Terpstra, 2005): 


Table1 Four security network models 


Citizens among Institutional network only 
participants 


Preventive/proactive Participatory networks (I) Preventive institutional 
networks (III) 


Reactive Mixed enforcement Reactive institutional 
networks (II) networks (IV) 


In each of the four selected cases, one of these models is dominantly 
present. (For reasons of privacy, the names and locations of these 
four local security networks have been made anonymous.) 


Model! Neighbourhood Action ‘Drieluik’ Schools 
In 1998 and 1999 people living near the three primary schools of the 
Drieluik area were increasingly confronted with vandalism, disor- 
derly conduct and arson. Most of the incidents were caused by 
groups of youngsters who were often hanging around near these 
schools. After another new serious incident, some of the neighbours 
decided to establish a neighbourhood action group, with citizens, the 
schools, the community police officer and a neighbourhood office of 
the local government as its participants. This group was started to 
enhance the social cohesion in the neighbourhood and to promote 
the well-being and safety of this area. Citizen members of this group 
would report problems of safety to the participating institutions, 
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keep an eye on youngsters hanging around the schools, and correct 
their behaviour if necessary. To a certain extent the citizen members 
operate as a sort of informal neighbourhood watch. Other tasks are 
left to the participating institutions. Physical preventive measures, 
like trimming hedges or repairing damage, are the responsibility of 
the local government. The police are required to enforce a prohibi- 
tion against entering the schoolyard after sundown. 

Although this network certainly also has reactive elements, its 
dominant orientation is preventive. Therefore, it is an example of a 
participatory security network. This network is faced with three 
main problems. First, the participating organisations do not agree on 
who should coordinate this network. Second, citizen members want 
to start a new network on their own, because in their view the partic- 
ipating organisations have too much of a ‘wait-and-see’ attitude. 
Third, many citizens are reluctant to informally correct others be- 
cause of lack of knowledge and fear of potential repercussions. 


Modelll Anti-Hooliganism Network Fc Kerkstad 

Since the 1980s Fc Kerkstad, a professional soccer team active in the 
Dutch premier league, has wrestled with a serious problem of hooli- 
ganism. Since those years, the club and the police have cooperated to 
manage this problem. In 1998 the local government, the public pros- 
ecutor’s office and the association of Fc Kerkstad fans joined this se- 
curity network. This network aims to promote safety at club match- 
es. The members of this network make decisions on the anti-hooli- 
ganism policy in this city. They also arrange the distribution of 
responsibilities between the police and the club, the tasks of club 
stewards and the transport of the clubs’ fans to away matches. 

This security network is an example of a mixed enforcement net- 
work because control and enforcement of rules have been dispersed 
in part to other agencies than the police. The club is seen as responsi- 
ble for the management of measures against hooliganism and disor- 
der within the stadium (including the enforcement of internal rules), 
whereas the police is primarily seen as responsible for surveillance 
and control outside the stadium. The management of hooliganism 
depends partly on administrative measures, for instance with regard 
to opening hours of bars, which are determined and enforced by the 
local government. 
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Model III Network for Inner City Drug Problems 

A rather complex network with a large number of participants is fo- 
cused on crime and disorder resulting from the dealing and use of 
drugs in an inner city. Because of its position near the German-Dutch 
border and the ready availability of soft drugs in the Netherlands 
compared to Germany, every week tens of thousands of young Ger- 
man people come to this inner city to buy (soft) drugs (and in many 
cases also to use them there). Due to the problems resulting from the 
more or less overt trade and use of drugs, many residents and busi- 
ness owners have left the inner city. 

In addition to measures such as strict law enforcement and relocat- 
ing ‘coffee shops’ (a Dutch euphemism for bars that sell soft drugs) 
from the inner city to near the border, it was decided to establish a 
network with the local government, private investors and housing 
corporations as the main participants. The goal of this preventive in- 
stitutional network was to ‘revitalise’ the inner city by building new 
houses and shopping areas and to remove the physical opportunities 
for selling and using drugs. This policy is based on the presumption 
that a revitalisation of the inner city, in an economic, physical and so- 
cial sense, was needed as a preventive strategy in this local ‘war on 
drugs’. 


ModellV_ Network on Crime and Disorder by Moroccan Youth 
The neighbourhood Zuidwijk has suffered from vandalism, proper- 
ty crime, and (threats of) violence since 1997. These problems are to 
a considerable degree caused by a group of about 50 youngsters of 
Moroccan origin. Several organisations created a network to reduce 
crime and disorder in this neighbourhood and to prevent serious 
criminal careers among the members of this group. 

This network consists of several elements, including a youth work 
programme and a group of Moroccan fathers who try to make their 
own contribution to find solutions for the problems of these second- 
generation youths. The central element of the network consists of an 
institutional network, with the police, the public prosecution, the 
youth probation service and youth work as its participants. This may 
be seen as an example of a reactive institutional network. 

Representatives of these four organisations made up a list of Mo- 
roccan boys living in the neighbourhood who had recently been in 
contact with the police. The boys on this list are under close scrutiny 
by the organisations involved. Every six weeks the representatives of 
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the participating organisations meet to discuss the situation of each 
boy on the list individually to see if he is still involved in crime, which 
measures have been taken (and what the results are) and to what ex- 
tent new measures are needed. New boys may be added. Boys who 
have not been in contact with the police for a fixed period may be re- 
moved from the list. Depending on the seriousness of the problems 
the boys are offered a youth work programme, they may under strict 
formal conditions follow a youth probation programme, or (for ex- 
ample, if they do not comply with the conditions of the latter pro- 
gramme) they will be sent to the public prosecutor, who may decide 
to take their case to court. 


On the basis of these four cases (and other security networks studied 
in Terpstra and Kouwenhoven, 2004), the next sections deal with 
some central elements of local security networks: the dilemmas that 
these networks face, conditions that are relevant to promoting a 
goal-oriented approach of these networks and the problem of ac- 
countability. 


Dilemmas and Preconditions 


Involvement in a local security network may be beneficial for the 
partners involved for several reasons. Participants may develop bet- 
ter relations with each other and get a better understanding of each 
other’s position, views, expertise and capacities. Informal relations 
in the network make it possible to bridge contrasting views and po- 
tential tensions between the organisations. The close informal rela- 
tions and mutual trust enable participants to exchange information 
easily and react to (new) problems with more speed. Because each 
partner involved has his or her own expertise, resources and capaci- 
ties, it is possible to have a fairly integrated or holistic approach that 
uses a wide range of methods of prevention and control. However, lo- 
cal security networks may also meet with all sorts of problems and 
obstacles. Creating cooperation may take a lot of time and energy. 
Each of the participants has his or her own views, traditions and in- 
terests. Problems of implementation, a lack of coordination and a 
clash between perspectives, cultures and interests may seriously 
hamper a network. 

An important question is therefore which conditions local security 
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networks should meet to enhance their goals and effectiveness. For 
several reasons it is not so easy to make unequivocal recommenda- 
tions on the conditions these networks should meet. First, there is a 
shortage of effect evaluations on these networks. As far as there are 
evaluations, they concentrate on separate methods of crime reduc- 
tion. However, local security networks are generally far more com- 
plex. As far as effect evaluations of local security networks are avail- 
able, it often proves difficult to demonstrate their effects (see for ex- 
ample Terpstra and Bakker, 2004). Second, general recommenda- 
tions are hard to make, because these networks are so different in 
their goals, the problems of crime they focus on, and their prevailing 
definitions of these problems. Third, even if these networks concen- 
trate on comparable problems and goals, the concrete form of a local 
security network is highly dependent on the specific local circum- 
stances and on the demands and wishes of relevant agencies and ac- 
tors. Fourth, local security networks can be confronted with dilem- 
mas that involve a choice between two values, both of which may be 
important but which are hard to realise simultaneously (Edwards, 
2002: 145-147). In general, itis hard to say how one should deal with 
these dilemmas. Six of these dilemmas reoccur: 


— choosing between an open network (in this case new par- 
ticipants can easily join the network and it can be more re- 
sponsive to innovations) or a closed network (which may 
be easier to manage and have a more fixed, recognisable 
identity); 

— choosing between a temporary network (focused on a spe- 
cific safety problem, but with the risk that each time a new 
incident occurs a new network must be established) or a 
structural network (focused on safety as a general prob- 
lem, which in the long run builds up its own expertise and 
routines, but which also runs the risk of losing goal orien- 
tation); 

— choosing between a large number of participants (which 
may allow an integrated approach) or a small number 
(which may be easier to coordinate and may be more effi- 
cient); 

— choosing between an informal network (with more partic- 
ipant involvement and a lot of flexibility, but with the risk 
of vulnerability and discontinuity) or a more formal struc- 
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ture (with a fixed and transparent division of responsibili- 
ties, but which may also result in bureaucratic rigidity); 

— choosing between citizen involvement (which may pro- 
mote informal social control and social cohesion) and an 
institutional network (which may take less time and pro- 
vides more opportunities to exchange confidential infor- 
mation); 

— choosing between effectiveness and formal demands or 
procedures, for example, with regard to the exchange of 
information. 


Despite these reservations about unequivocal recommendations, 
some general conditions are important for promoting a goal-oriented 
approach within local security networks. Here I will concentrate on 
four organisational conditions: 


1 According to many participants, local security networks 
should be based upon informal and close relations be- 
tween partners, mutual trust, regular exchange of infor- 
mation, flexibility in organisation and in work methods, 
and a strong focus on the problems concerned. 

2 Local security networks should to a considerable degree 
be based on a bottom-up initiative supported by a coali- 
tion of the partners in the network themselves. Partners 
should share a sense of urgency regarding the problems 
concerned and the need for a common approach. At least 
one of the partners should be ready to lead the initiative 
through its initial phases. Sufficient time is needed to over- 
come the usual initial problems of the network. Following 
resource dependency theory (Benson, 1975; O’ Toole and 
Montjoy, 1984), it is important that a majority of the 
partners perceives involvement in the network as benefi- 
cial, for example, increasing the number of clients, do- 
main, status, autonomy or other resources. 

3 The relationship between the participating organisations 
and the network should meet several requirements. First, 
the participating organisations should support the aims 
and approaches of the network, both at the street level and 
management level. Participation in the network should 
not be in conflict with the general policy framework of the 
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organisations involved. Second, representatives of the par- 
ticipating organisations should have enough autonomy to 
establish operational agreements with partners and to re- 
act flexibly to unexpected situations. The internal ac- 
countability of workers should not obstruct the activities 
needed by the network. Performance measurement met- 
hods that only recognise internal targets may seriously un- 
dermine the participation in a multi-agency network. 

4 Coordination is an important element of local security 
networks. In the Netherlands, local governments have the 
formal task of coordinating the local safety policy. Ac- 
cording to a generally accepted view this should imply the 
coordination of local security networks. 


However, in many cases, Dutch local governments fail to meet this 
expectation (Terpstra and Kouwenhoven, 2004). Most local security 
networks are not (or are only to a limited extent) coordinated by the 
local government. Several factors are relevant here. In most networks 
several departments of the local administration are involved. How- 
ever, there is often a lack of internal coordination between these de- 
partments, or they may even be in competition or conflict. This may 
seriously hamper local governments’ capacity to coordinate local se- 
curity networks. Moreover, the coordination of local security net- 
works is often seen as a task of a municipal department of neighbour- 
hood policy or neighbourhood management. However, these depart- 
ments often fail to realise an effective coordination of the networks 
because they have a weak internal position and lack competencies 
and resources. 

As a rule local security networks are implementation networks. 
Municipal officials, however, are often mainly oriented to the forma- 
tion of policy and are only marginally interested in the daily practical 
problems of policy implementation. For this reason one of the local 
governments in our study decided to contract a private organisation 
to coordinate a large local security network in an area with a lot of 
bars and discos. The workers of this private organisation had rele- 
vant backgrounds and capacities for the coordination of such a net- 
work, which municipal officials often do not possess. 

Until a couple of years ago the Dutch police often coordinated local 
security networks. However, a recent demand that management con- 
centrate on the ‘core business’ and meet internally defined perform- 
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ance measures has meant that the police have withdrawn from this 
task, which is increasingly defined as no longer a proper police task. 
Because local governments often are not able to take over this posi- 
tion, local security networks face risks because of a lack of coordina- 
tion. 


Accountability of Local Security Networks 


Local security networks may have a serious impact not only on safe- 
ty as a public good, but also on important social and individual val- 
ues. These networks can have intended as well as unintended conse- 
quences for the open nature and accessibility of public space, the re- 
lations between groups of citizens in a neighbourhood, the inclusion 
or exclusion of certain people or the privacy of individual citizens. 
Moreover, local security networks may involve the use of formal 
powers and formal or informal sanctions. Therefore, public account- 
ability should be a central issue for local security networks. This is 
self-evident in a democratic society, but also in peace-building con- 
texts it should be kept in mind that local security networks at some 
point have to justify and account for their actions — especially when 
these involve forms of coercive power. 

Due to the complexity and lack of transparency of many local secu- 
rity networks, it is often difficult to get accurate information about 
each partner’s separate contributions to the network. In partnership 
structures there is often no single identifiable agency which is ac- 
countable for the whole network and its outcomes (Crawford, 1997: 
235). The blurred boundaries between organisations often make it 
hard to identify which organisations should be accountable for 
which activities or decisions within the network. 

The complex structures and general goals of local security net- 
works often make them somewhat elusive. Moreover, if citizens or 
particular agencies are interested in getting information ona local se- 
curity network’s activities or decisions, in many cases it will not be 
clear which agency should be addressed with this request. Many lo- 
cal security networks have no formal procedures for decision mak- 
ing. In general it is unclear to what extent individual partners of a lo- 
cal security network may be held responsible for the activities con- 
ducted under the label of the network. 

The lack of transparency and accountability also results from the 
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highly informal nature of these networks. This may easily suggest to 
outsiders that the network favours the interests of the partners them- 
selves and that it excludes outsiders from these benefits. Even if this 
suggestion may be completely wrong, the informal nature and lack of 
transparency of the network make it hard to deny the assertion. 

Local security networks create new dependencies. By participating 
in these networks, local government and the police may become de- 
pendent on the activities of private agencies and actors. This can be 
beneficial for the private partners in unexpected ways. This may also 
endanger the legitimacy of the network or of the police and the local 
government that is supposed to guard the ‘general interest’. 

In the network for inner city drugs problems mentioned before, five 
of approximately one hundred coffee shops were tolerated (more or 
less formally) by the local government and police. The owners of 
these five coffee shops were even members of one of the working 
groups in the network. In this way, these five coffee shop owners ac- 
quired a strong economic position; their former competitors were 
eliminated or pushed further into the illegal economy. By tolerating 
these remaining five coffee shops, the local government grew depend- 
ent on these five owners. If these five coffee shops would fail to meet 
the conditions laid down, the local government would hardly be able 
to replace them with other coffee shop owners. 

The existing structures for an open and democratic control and de- 
bate will often fail with regard to local security networks. Citizens 
participating in these networks are as a rule not representative of the 
rest of the population. Moreover, the relationship with those they 
represent is lacking, unstructured or depends completely upon the 
initiative of these participants themselves. This implies that account- 
ability for a network directly focused on citizens is almost absent and 
hard to realise. 

As a rule the democratically elected municipal councils are also 
hardly able to control local security networks. These councils often 
do not have the information needed to do so. More importantly, mu- 
nicipal councils are only allowed to ask for accountability by the lo- 
cal government on local security networks as far as it concerns activi- 
ties by representatives and officials of the local government. The pub- 
lic-private nature of these networks implies that they are relatively 
immune to public accountability by an elected body, even if the net- 
work is considerably dependent on public resources. 

Local security networks are often to a great extent dependent on 
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public officials (both police officers and municipal officials). The lack 
of accountability of these networks may give these officials signifi- 
cant room for discretion. The result can be paradoxical. Local secu- 
rity networks are often intended to give a voice to citizens in the man- 
agement of safety. However, the lack of accountability and control 
may in fact strengthen the position and influence of municipal offi- 
cials. 


Concluding Remarks 


Local security networks may promote goal orientation, flexibility, 
involvement of several agencies, and an integrated or holistic ap- 
proach to the governance of crime and public safety. However, local 
security networks often have a deficit of transparency and account- 
ability, a conclusion also drawn in British studies (Crawford, 1997: 
234-242; Benyon and Edward, 1999). According to Crawford 
(1997: 260), the shift towards partnerships and networks signals <... 
a significant detachment of governance from institutional structures 
of “public will-formation”’. It is, according to him, a move from ‘po- 
litical’ forms of accountability towards ‘financial’ and ‘managerial’ 
models. 

Although Dutch local security networks also have a serious demo- 
cratic accountability deficit, contrary to what Crawford found in the 
UK, in the Netherlands there is no replacement of the political ac- 
countability of local security networks by other financial or manage- 
rial forms. The reason is not a lack of dominance of ‘new managerial- 
ism’ in the Netherlands. The Dutch police and criminal justice agen- 
cies have had to face the increased influence of the managerial ideolo- 
gy during the 1990s. In the Netherlands there has not been a replace- 
ment of one system of accountability of local security networks by 
any other. As far as there is accountability of local security networks, 
this is fragmented and only partial. The result is that local security 
networks are often rather opaque for outsiders. In many cases there 
is a deficiency of accountability even to those who are more or less di- 
rectly involved in the network. 

The lack of transparency and accountability means that local secu- 
rity networks often have a complex and unclear identity. In a situa- 
tion where everybody carries a small part of the responsibility, it is 
difficult to explain who is responsible for the whole. This situation 
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may impede the process of restoring people’s trust in the government 
or the police. This may be an important reason why, in the early 
20008, the Dutch government has tried to re-establish the image of a 
powerful sovereign state in the policy on safety. According to this 
policy the Dutch police have to show their power by imposing more 
fines and generating more criminal justice cases. More emphasis has 
been placed on stricter law enforcement, more police and severer 
sanctions (Terpstra and Van der Vijver, 2006). This endeavour to re- 
gain the legitimacy of the state by emphasising the powerful and sov- 
ereign state creates a new discrepancy with the actual dispersal of 
tasks and responsibilities to other agencies and actors than the police 
or public prosecution. This discrepancy may even increase because 
of the managerial emphasis in governmental policy which forces the 
police to focus on so-called core business tasks and to withdraw 
from local security networks. 

This development may have negative effects on the legitimacy, of 
the police, the state and local security networks. The claim of a 
strong state in safety policy, with ambitious policy aims on the reduc- 
tion of crime (in 2002, the Dutch government announced a planned 
reduction in crime of 25 per cent within four years), suggests that the 
police and the government are still able to provide solutions for safety 
problems on their own. However, local security networks prove that 
the police and the government are strongly dependent on the activi- 
ties of other agencies and actors, especially at the local level. At the 
same time, the gradual withdrawal of the police from the local secu- 
rity networks, motivated by the core business ideology, leaves these 
networks without the necessary powers and professional expertise. A 
partial involvement of the police may make these local security net- 
works powerless and may seriously undermine their trustworthiness 
and legitimacy. 
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PART IV 


Conclusion 


11 Speaking or Doing Human Security? 


Jaap de Wilde 


In this chapter the issues introduced in chapter 1 are elaborated in the 
context of parts 11 and 111: What is the theoretical value of introduc- 
ing human security as a concept in security studies? What is the prac- 
tical value of introducing it as a policy device? Along three lines it will 
be argued that from a theoretical point of view its value is limited, 
whereas its practical meaning is a mixed blessing, but a blessing nev- 
ertheless. The first argument in this chapter is that human security 
policies from above are dependent on the structure of the interna- 
tional system and the nature of globalisation. This implies that ac- 
cepting human security as a guideline for foreign politics (or for 
world politics) isan add-on dimension to traditional security and de- 
fence policies: only when state security concerns are in quiet waters, 
is the shift of referent object to the individual level possible. For hu- 
man security initiatives from below, an opposite sort of logic is at 
work: in the absence of a strong state (defined in terms of social cohe- 
sion between government and society) the need for small group and 
individual initiatives is paramount. 

The second argument is that, conceptually, human security sug- 
gests universality, but its application implies discrimination. Univer- 
salising the meaning of human security raises the distinction between 
external and internal security, and thereby the distinction between 
political violence and criminal violence. As a consequence, assessing 
human security boils down to assessing the quality of social-political 
and social-economic life in general. This implies a world society per- 
spective: an analysis of how 6.6 billion individuals (dis)organise their 
lives. But even from such a perspective, the distinction between ex- 
ternal and internal dimensions of social life immediately resurfaces: 
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as soon as social organisation occurs, borders are formed, and bor- 
ders imply an inside/outside logic. Hence, the referent object of hu- 
man security moves back from the individual level to the collective 
one: how do groups relate to each other and how do individuals relate 
to groups? Among these collectives, sovereign states play a dominant 
role. Even though economic globalisation and political integration 
have changed the meaning of sovereignty, its endurance as a pivotal 
concept in politics is striking (Werner and De Wilde, 2001; Aalberts, 
2006), and it comes as no surprise that the human security literature 
focuses in practice mainly on state behaviour. 

In practice, the concept is mainly used in a North-South context, 
arguing that the North should create human security in the South 
rather than at home. Chapters 4, 5 and ro in this volume show that 
human security can be of value as a leading concept for the EU’s in- 
ternal security concerns too; which would end part of its discrimina- 
tory application. 

Inherent to the concept, however, human security also implies dis- 
crimination between people: the concept is based on a distinction be- 
tween victims, offenders and protectors of human security: victims 
are the good guys who should be rescued, offenders are the bad guys 
who should be arrested, and protectors are the good guys who should 
be willing to give their lives for the victims, for example, in humani- 
tarian missions. A similar problem exists for other universal con- 
cepts, notably human rights: there are human rights offenders, vic- 
tims of human rights abuses, and human rights protectors. The cru- 
cial difference is that the focus is on ‘rights’, rather than individuals. 
Universal human rights describe and prescribe specific behaviour. 
‘Security’, in contrast, has no fixed meaning but is a term to mobilise 
and legitimise specific (often violent) actions. 

Thirdly, it will be argued that the strongest incentive to talk about 
human security is that it highlights the changing nature of coercive 
power in world politics. The traditional division of labour between 
military, police and intelligence is in jeopardy: within the Ev, if not 
worldwide, borders have lost their nineteenth-century meaning and 
so have the accompanying security perceptions; UN peacekeeping has 
become police work with military means; globalisation has increased 
perceptions of sub-state violence; network terrorism works along 
similar lines as transnational organised crime. The shift from state 
security to human security captures many of the dilemmas that are 
involved in the contemporary use of violence. 
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In order to assess the value of the human security approach, the 
next section of this chapter will first focus on demystifying three false 
arguments in the human security literature that colour the discourse: 
it is wrongly argued that the post-Cold War world is more insecure; it 
is wrongly argued that peace is indivisible; and it is wrongly argued 
that the logic of a human security perspective itself is new. Neverthe- 
less, recent changes in the structure of the international system and in 
the ongoing process of globalisation do help to explain the back- 
ground of the human security discourse, as is done in the subsequent 
section. Finally, the universal ambitions of the human security ap- 
proach are discussed by relating them to different types of govern- 
ment, concluding that these types of government appear more crucial 
for designing and implementing human security policies than the 
shift of focus from the state to the individual level as such. 


Myths inthe Human Security Discourse 


Myth 1: The Post-Cold War World Is More Insecure 

‘Freedom from want and freedom from fear’: Since the 1994 Devel- 
opment Report of the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNPD, 1994) this motto has gained ground in discussions about 
peace and development. The link between these two existential fea- 
tures of life has a much longer history. In the 1960s Johan Galtung 
conceptualised ‘structural violence’ as an expression of this linkage 
(Galtung 1969, 1971).' In 1990, he subordinated the concept to 
what he labelled ‘cultural violence’: ‘... those aspects of culture, the 
symbolic sphere of our existence — exemplified by religion and ideolo- 
gy, language and art, empirical science and formal science (logic, 
mathematics) — that can be used to justify or legitimise direct or 
structural violence’ (Galtung, 1990: 291). Direct violence refers to 
concrete acts of violence (varying from arresting and imprisoning 
people to wounding or killing them), and is most directly linked to 
‘freedom from fear’. Structural violence refers to all types of (implic- 
it) discrimination in societies, especially in terms of denying people 
access to vital sources of existence and development. It is most direct- 
ly linked to ‘freedom from want’. 

In the 1960s, the military dimension of the fight against direct and 
structural violence was not as pro-interventionist as in the 1990s and 
2000s. Every military action was cast or analysed in Cold War terms. 
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Even liberation wars (a major wave of decolonisation took place 
from the late 1940s to the 1970s) were put in that context: would the 
new sovereign state join the East or the West? The Cold War dimen- 
sion was so strong that many observers were unaware that the num- 
ber of high intensity conflicts after the Cold War hardly increased. 
According to some accounts, the number even decreased. Since 1945, 
each year there have been approximately 16 to 25 conflicts with more 
than a thousand casualties of political violence (Siccama and Ander- 
son, 1999). Mack and Nielsen (2005: 23-25) showed that the num- 
ber of conflicts increased steadily during the Cold War and declined 
in the 1990s. Analysts seem to be missing the orderly logic of bipolar- 
ity, and call the world more dangerous today. The myth of growing 
global insecurity is present in many of the pleas for human security 
(see, among others, Winslow, 2003: 2; Ogata, Sen et al., 2003: ch.1). 
The ‘new’ wars are called transnationally embedded domestic or in- 
tra-state wars, and they are analysed in terms of ethnicity, religion, 
and economic interests, rather than ideology and superpower sup- 
port. This results in a need for third parties to use a new rhetoric to 
engage in them. By contributing to the myth of increased insecurity, 
the human security discourse contributes to such a (pro)active inter- 
ventionist attitude. This contaminates the logic of shifting from state 
to human security as such. 


Myth 2: Peace Is Indivisible 

One of the other assumptions in the human security literature is that 
globalisation has reached such levels that global solidarity today is 
more urgent than in previous centuries or even decades. This as- 
sumption is of rhetorical rather than empirical value. ‘The whole 
point of a human security approach is that Europeans cannot be se- 
cure while others in the world live in severe insecurity,’ the Barcelona 
Report (2003: 10) argues in its advice to the Eu to adopt a human se- 
curity doctrine. This is the myth that peace is indivisible. It is a myth 
because it is empirically wrong except for a very limited number of 
scenarios. 

The idea that peace is indivisible, moreover, is far from new. The 
discovery of global interdependence, with accompanying arguments 
about the need for global solidarity, took place in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Explicit references to indivisible peace were already heard after 
World War 1, for example, by the foreign minister of the young Soviet 
Union, Maxim Litvinov, who saw the need to establish diplomatic 
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relations with its non-Communist neighbours. He used the ‘indivisi- 
ble peace’ argument to convince both his comrades and his neigh- 
bours (Chamberlain, 1947). 

The diplomatic appeal of calling peace indivisible is obvious. How- 
ever, since 1945, as ever before, large parts of the world have lived in 
peace, while other parts were continuously caught in warfare 
(Volten, 1996). This is not different today. Even in extreme circum- 
stances peace is seldom indivisible: world wars have occurred — draw- 
ing large parts of the world into the escalations of regional conflicts — 
but how global is global? While Sikh soldiers were dying in the 
trenches of Belgium during World War 1, its neighbouring country, 
the Netherlands, managed to stay neutral, and Switzerland has not 
participated in any world war so far. 

Instructive for understanding these margins for choice is Barry 
Buzan’s Security Complex Theory (Buzan, 1991, ch. 5; Buzan, 
Wever and De Wilde, 1998; Buzan and Wever, 2003). The theory is 
about how human collectives relate to each other and to their natural 
environment in terms of threats and vulnerabilities. Buzan’s applica- 
tion is essentially state-centric, but its logic is not upset when differ- 
ent referent objects are chosen. He defines a security complex as: ‘a 
set of states whose major security perceptions and concerns are so in- 
terlinked that their national security problems cannot reasonably be 
analysed or resolved apart from one another’ (Buzan, 1991). Applied 
to a human security perspective, the definition would read: a set of 
actors whose major security perceptions and concerns are so inter- 
linked that their security problems cannot reasonably be analysed or 
resolved apart from one another. 

What matters in the context of human security is that we have to 
establish the salient environment of existential issues for a referent 
object. This can be humanity as a whole (see below about the compli- 
cations of doing so), but normally the scope will be much smaller and 
the choices larger:” 


— faced with (fear for) a conflict or a crisis, some actors (soci- 
etal groups, families, individuals) have no choice — they 
have to run, fight, die or be subjected; 

— other actors (neighbours) may fear direct spill-over effects 
or escalation — they have to take a position (take sides, take 
over or stay neutral); 

— still others can be emotionally involved (by identity ties 
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with those directly involved), they can have economic inter- 
ests in the affected area, or can be confronted with pressure 
groups or media attention at home, but their own security 
is not at stake - they can afford to ignore or highlight the 
conflict. 


The regional and local dimension of most existential threats explains 
why during the 1990s the UN was struggling with the legal basis for 
‘peace enforcement’, which requires a threat to international peace 
and security (UN Charter, Chapter v11). The global solidarity that 
human security advocates talk about can be a moral imperative, but 
it is not inherent in the threat scenarios and risk assessments. In her 
chapter in this book, Mary Kaldor explores the options for broaden- 
ing the moral imperative, that is, the legal basis for human security 
policies. She opts for a theory of ‘just peace’, which addresses both 
direct and structural violence. This may solve the problems with the 
UN Charter, and it may boost global solidarity. But the above tripar- 
tite distinction remains unaltered. At present, both in legal and in 
practical terms, even extreme situations, like the genocide in Darfur 
in 2005-2007, still leave the ‘international community’ ample choice 
to get involved or not. Normally, there is a choice. Precisely because 
the notion of indivisible peace is a myth, a human security discourse 
is needed to achieve the kind of solidarity for which human security 
advocates hope. 


Myth 3: The Global Logic of Human Security Is New 
It is also wrong to argue that the ability and urge to pursue global hu- 
man security policies is new. The global struggle against slavery 
dates back to the eighteenth century (and still continues). With 
hindsight we can call this one of the first, perhaps the very first, global 
human security policies, and it was actively pursued by what we 
would nowadays call civil society organisations. The Red Cross 
movement in the nineteenth century can be mentioned. The Hague 
Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907 can also be seen as an attempt 
to put human beings as such before elitist state interests. The Com- 
munist International, though preaching violence and revolution as 
the road to success, also had freedom from fear and want at its hori- 
zon: a Classless society. The twentieth-century struggle for gender 
equality fits the same logic. Hugo Slim (2001) draws a striking paral- 
lel between the ‘new knighthood of the twelfth century’ (the creation 
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of military-humanitarian orders such as the Knights Templar) and 
contemporary ‘violent humanitarianism’ as embodied in the publi- 
cation of An Agenda for Peace (1992) by the then-un Secretary- 
General Boutros Boutros Ghali, which launched the discourse on hu- 
manitarian interventions. 

Pointing at such predecessors may, however, also highlight some 
peculiarities of the contemporary human security discourse. After 
the Cold War, older social-liberal ideals of equal individual rights and 
opportunities merged with optimism about the world’s malleability 
(a new period of Idealism), as well as a propensity to think in terms of 
risks, threats, precaution and prevention, both stimulating interven- 
tionism. Apparently, advocates of human security see a need to move 
beyond the current human rights discourse. Naming and shaming are 
the main instruments of Amnesty International and Human Rights 
Watch. The human rights regime of the UN and other international 
organisations adds (silent) diplomacy, a bit of international law, as 
well as discourses about ‘good governance’ and ‘aid conditionality’. 
But this lacks the activist connotations of calling something a security 
issue. Such issues take precedence over all other concerns, and imply a 
need for immediate action — before it is too late (Buzan, Wæver and 
De Wilde, 1998). Turning the human rights discourse into a security 
discourse adds a level of emergency to it that calls for immediate ac- 
tion —if necessary, military action — or, in other words, humanitarian 
intervention, or Hugo Slim’s (2001) ‘violent humanitarianism’. This 
aptly emphasises the kind of Orwellian newspeak inherent to the hu- 
man security concept. This fits the wider context of the pro-interven- 
tionist discourse in the 1990s (De Wilde, 2006). 

The change is not merely discursive. The margins for states and in- 
ternational organisations to deal actively with human security con- 
cerns has widened considerably in the 1990s due to changes in the so- 
cial-economic structure of the world (the nature of globalisation), 
and in the power political structure of the world (the nature of the in- 
ternational system). 


Preconditions for Human Security 
The New Structure of the International System 


The changes in the international system are symbolised by the shift 
from a bipolar world to a 1+4 structure, as identified by Barry Buzan 
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and Ole Wever (2003).4 At the global stage there is one superpower, 
the us, who is always in play (either active or as a joker in the pack); 
and there are four other actors (not all of them states) whose views 
can make a difference depending on the issue area: Japan and the 
EU/France/Germany/Britain-combination for mainly economic rea- 
sons, the Russian Federation for mainly its geopolitical location and 
its nuclear capabilities, and China for its growing score on the three 
most simple of indicators of power (cf. Mearsheimer, 2001), that is, 
demographic size, military capabilities and gross domestic product. 
India has abstained so far from expressing global ambitions, but po- 
tentially belongs in the same league. Less Neo-realist minds would 
probably also add the United Nations to that list, arguing that its spe- 
cialised agencies play decisive roles in large parts of the Third World, 
while its Security Council is the pivot in debates about war and peace 
worldwide. Also the G-8 (Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
the Russian Federation, the UK and the us) is a forum of global im- 
portance, adding Italy and Canada to the world’s elite, while sidelin- 
ing China (though China, India, Brazil and the EU may become mem- 
bers). 

Irrespective of the precise count of global players, there is relative 
calm at the global level. Except for China, all players and forums offi- 
cially support the ideals of democracy, and direct confrontational en- 
mity is absent — though spill-over from regional conflicts is a perma- 
nent risk. 

Japanese-Chinese relations and us-Chinese relations are tense, re- 
spectively concerning their common history and Taiwan. More prob- 
lematic is regional stability in the greater Middle East due, among 
other things, to traditional interstate rivalry and military security 
dilemmas. Potentially, East Asia has similar dynamics. In other world 
regions, as well as within the geopolitical great powers India and Rus- 
sia, instability has a different origin: it comes from within. In general, 
state failure (either as a symptom or a cause of conflict) results in 
wide-scale political and/or criminal violence, economic breakdowns, 
absence of educational capacities, (massive) displacement and migra- 
tion of people, and armed societies. Spill-over into neighbouring 
countries destabilises entire regions. This is particularly true for parts 
of Sub-Sahara Africa, parts of Latin America, the Caucasus and, at a 
smaller scale, the no-go areas in major cities the world over. 

The Middle East falls into this category too: its instability is both 
related to dilemmas of traditional power politics and to weak state- 
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society relations. This turns it into the powder keg of the world — the 
same metaphor as applied in history books to southeastern Europe in 
the early twentieth century, on the eve of World War 1. Then, espe- 
cially the Austrian and Turkish empires were similarly caught in 
complex military security dilemmas abroad and ethnic/religious/na- 
tional separatisms at home. 

A potential difference today is that politicians can learn from such 
a comparison across time. We know that world wars can emerge 
from regional conflict escalations. We know that all-out war in the 
Middle East will have global consequences (in some scenarios peace 
is indivisible), and that its combined internal and external instability 
poses a global threat because of the region’s intertwinement with so- 
cial-economic and political processes the world over, varying from 
feeding the oil-based world economy to hosting global terrorist net- 
works. Social learning, however, is only a potential: the lessons can 
be missed, or they can be wrong. 

In general, it can be concluded that at the global level there is no re- 
sistance to the dominant powers engaging in a human security dis- 
course, and at the regional and local levels there are plenty of incen- 
tives to do so. It can also be concluded, however, that human security 
‘from above’ is an add-on dimension to traditional security concerns. 
Only when enmity/amity patterns and international power configu- 
rations are favourable, is the shift in referent object from a human 
collective (the state, the nation) to humans as individuals possible. 
(As will be argued in the section below about types of government, 
this logic does not apply to human security from below.) 


The Youngest Phase of Globalisation 
Globalisation is far from new. The political awareness of global in- 
terdependence, that is, the establishment of globalisation as a social 
fact, was widespread in the late nineteenth century, while some of its 
material features (e.g. world climate change and its biological conse- 
quences) predate the birth of humanity (De Wilde, 1991: Ch.r). Yet, 
it is correct to maintain that the micro-electronic revolution of the 
late twentieth century implies fundamental change in terms of alter- 
ing the conceptions and consequences of time and space (Rosenau, 
1990; Scholte, 2000). Speculating on the nature of these conse- 
quences is good sports in all social sciences, and the bottom-line is we 
do not know (though history will probably prove some visionary 
scholars to have been visionary indeed); however, the fact that the 
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world looks different since the introduction of, say, the personal 
computer merely a generation ago in 1981 is undeniable. 

The argument that these changed structures of social time and 
space imply a utilitarian or moral need for global solidarity is roman- 
tic and logically wrong. Romantic is the image of a global village 
where everyone knows each other, is linked to each other and de- 
pendent upon each other. Even in villages this image is wrong (most 
violence occurs in the private sphere). As I have often argued before 
(including in De Wilde, 1994; 1996), the metaphor of a dirty mega- 
lopolis is more appropriate. This is a world of slums and no-go areas 
fenced off from villa districts, voluntary apartheid from quarter to 
quarter (gated societies), zones of turmoil ruled by unstable gangs 
and warlords, next door to zones of peace ruled by bourgeois middle- 
class regimes. At a global level, the world consists of about 1 billion 
people in extreme wealth (struggling with freedom from over-con- 
sumption rather than freedom from want) and about 1 billion people 
below the poverty line. The rest, roughly 4.6 billion people, live 
somewhere in between, fearing to join the poor, hoping to join the 
rich. At regional and local levels this division plays out in a wide vari- 
ety of ways — but it seldom leads to philanthropy by the rich and will- 
ing compliance by middle-class losers. (In terms of political activism, 
the really poor are not the problem. Their agenda does not offer 
much space beyond direct survival concerns; Græger and Smith, 
1994.) 

Logically wrong is the idea that closeness between people leaves no 
choice but solidarity. Isolationism and imperialism are clear alterna- 
tives, well-tested throughout the twentieth century (De Wilde, 1991; 
1994; Elias, 2000). Even if they may turn out to be counterproduc- 
tive in the long run, there is no guarantee that they won’t be tried in 
the short run, time and again. The problem of solidarity is that the 
counterpart needs to opt for solidarity too. If not, attempts at soli- 
darity end in defeat — call it a ‘solidarity dilemma’ — which is not nec- 
essarily a dilemma for the ‘top-dogs’. This is most obvious in region- 
al security complexes where interdependence is extremely high and 
peace is almost indivisible indeed, as in the Middle East. All features 
of the global interaction capacity are thicker within this region than 
in the world at large. If they do not lead to solidarity in the Middle 
East, why would they worldwide? 

Still, it can be argued that the youngest phase of globalisation leaves 
no choice but to intervene actively in all quarters of the global mega- 
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lopolis. This is most obvious in the Global War on Terrorism 
launched by the us after September 11, 2001, commonly known as 
nine-eleven.’ Due to globalisation, one of the new threats to the 
structure of the international system is catastrophic terrorism: the 
ability of an otherwise small actor to alter the course of history by de- 
ploying extreme direct violence. Though nine-eleven does not fit this 
category, its psychological impact on the world’s only superpower 
has been such that it altered the course of history indeed.° This di- 
mension of globalisation (the individualisation of the ability to inflict 
catastrophic damage) has added a motive to the need to take a new 
class of non-state actors — ordinary individuals — seriously when 
analysing the stability of global structures. ‘Ordinary’ needs to be 
emphasised: ‘exceptional’ individuals (political, religious, cultural or 
academic leaders) colour history books worldwide. 

Advocates of human security can and do exploit the fear of cata- 
strophic terrorism in their attempts to get their arguments accepted 
by the advocates of traditional state security: in their eyes human se- 
curity has become a precondition for state security. This linkage can 
be found in various reports that try to influence the security policies 
of states and international organisations (see e.g. the Barcelona Re- 
port, 2003; Mack and Nielsen, 2005). The authors like the dominant 
powers to grasp the occasion and profit from the niche history seems 
to offer, be it in different ways than they are doing. The best way to 
fight terrorism, the argument goes, is to switch foreign policies from 
state security to human security. Globalisation, now and in the past, 
offers opportunities for a liberal-socialist agenda of providing equal 
chances to all people on earth. The micro-electronic revolution offers 
new opportunities for collective action and sharing solidarity.” Cata- 
strophic terrorism seems to show the price of failure: if a human secu- 
rity perspective is neglected, the dark scenarios of Huntington’s 
(1997) clash of civilisations, Barber’s (2001) Jihad versus McWorld, 
and Kaplan’s (2000) global jungle may come true. The human securi- 
ty discourse is about grasping chances for the better. 


Universal Values? Universal Consequences! 
Therefore, human security is first of all a policy agenda: if we have 


entered a network society, let’s build networks indeed to create free- 
dom from fear and want in every corner of the world where it is ab- 
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sent or under pressure. So far, however, the literature on human secu- 
rity does not cover ‘every corner’, but mainly focuses on interven- 
tions in the Third World. It expresses concerns well known from De- 
velopment Studies and adds a proactive attitude. Human security is 
developed as a typically ‘northern’ or ‘western’ concept to be applied 
to developing countries. Both politically and conceptually this is a 
questionable limitation. 

The original document on human security is more subtle in its lan- 
guage than suggested here. ‘Human security is also a universal con- 
cern’, the UNPD Development Report 1994 claims, ‘threats are com- 
mon to all people and components of human security are thus inter- 
dependent’ (UNPD, 1994: ch. 2). Then the myth of an indivisible 
peace enters the stage: ‘On a global level, one must also acknowledge 
that when human security is threatened somewhere, it is under stress 
everywhere’ (UNPD, 1994: ch. 2). Subsequently, the corners of the 
world where hardship is worst are pushed to the front; all of them are 
located in the Third World. This is a development report, not an an- 
nual report of, say, the world’s stock markets, where global threats 
would be cast in different terms. The claimed universality of human 
security turns out to be a plea for increasing development funds 
worldwide. Nothing wrong with that, but it is not based on a proper 
analysis of what human security means in universal terms. Its pre- 
sumed universality is merely a selling point. 

Conceptually, human security breaks with the dominant referent 
objects of security: the territorial state and the national state. Instead 
it puts the individual in the spotlight. Doing so has far-reaching con- 
sequences. It makes human security a logical companion of the con- 
cept of human rights. Irrespective of the debate of whether human 
rights are truly universal or culturally distinct (a debate that centres 
on the issue of whether the individual — every individual — is ultimate- 
ly sovereign or is ultimately a member of a collective, and thus sub- 
jected to the culture of that group; Donelly, 2002), the human rights 
discourse has resulted in an agenda that does not distinguish North 
from South or East from West. Proof of this is that the most sophisti- 
cated human rights regime exists in and for Europe. Despite its short- 
comings (mainly due to its limited budget), the European Court of 
Human Rights is at the service of the about 730 million inhabitants 
of the 46 member states of the Council of Europe. Helped by human 
rights NGOs and, at times, the media, the Court is a check on public 
policies, resulting in some 14,000 cases a year in which citizens take 
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issue with their government, the tip of an iceberg.® Politically, the 
Council of Europe performs important watchdog functions;? which 
perhaps explains why the member states keep its budget so low. 

The concept of human security only makes sense if it can function 
in a similar, corrective way. In this book, therefore, the chapters 
about human security concerns related to the Middle East (by Eyal 
Ben-Ari and Walid Salem) are put in sequence with an analysis of lo- 
cal security networks in Dutch society (by Jan Terpstra). More gener- 
ally, if we wanta focus on human security it should focus on all situa- 
tions in which freedom of fear and want is absent, either structurally 
or temporarily. 

Hence, if poverty is the issue, it is not just India’s poverty but also 
the poverty in the us or in Poland. In 2005, the Indian government 
estimated that 260-290 million of its people were living in poverty, 
and according to World Bank criteria, 390 million Indian people 
were earning less than one us dollar per day, which the World Bank 
calls the poverty line.t? In Poland, 7 million people were reported 
to be living in poverty in 2005, and in the us, 37 million people." A 
human security strategy can only make sense when all these people 
are attended to with similar concern and urgency.'* Yet fighting 
poverty in the West is not a prominent issue in the human security lit- 
erature. 

If violence is the issue — that is, the chance of being robbed or mur- 
dered, for whatever the motive — not just Liberia’s anarchy needs at- 
tention, but also the anarchy in parts of, say, the state of California. 
In 2003, almost 2,000 killings occurred in Liberia, which triggered 
an international response that brought the figure back to 25 victims 
of political violence in 2004.%3 In 2002, California witnessed 2,395 
homicides, according to the us Department of Justice’s Bureau of 
Justice Statistics, but California cannot be found in any international 
statistics on violent deaths.'4 These statistics are mainly geared to- 
wards political violence (that is, violence inflicted by or directed 
against governments and politicians). Though this makes the com- 
parison with Liberia skewed (I did not find homicide numbers for 
Liberia), it can still be argued that, from a human security perspec- 
tive, the homicide rate in California needs to be treated with the same 
concern and urgency as the killings in Liberia. But when will the uN 
send troops to California? 

In terms of human security it makes no sense to distinguish politi- 
cal violence from other forms of violence. Consequently, if we want 
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to single out political violence as a special class of security concerns, 
it becomes murky and confusing to address this in terms of human se- 
curity. Why should we risk the life of one individual to rescue the life 
of someone else? Humanitarian interventions raise such discussions. 
Many people in the West who joined the army during the Cold War 
(often as conscripts) did so in order to protect their country — and by 
doing so, obviously also the people living there. State security implies 
a clear hierarchy in values: the life of an individual weighs less than 
the survival of the collective, that is, the state (or its government), and 
the life of a soldier weighs less than that of a civilian. In human secu- 
rity all lives ought to weigh the same, which creates a paradox for the 
state that enforces such a policy upon its subjects. In the early 1990s, 
professional soldiers and officers questioned why they should risk 
their lives in peacekeeping operations for people they did not know. 
Were they to become ‘armed street workers’, risking their lives in the 
no-go areas of the world for people who did not share their culture 
and language? 

The us-led humanitarian intervention in Somalia (1992-1993) — 
not serving any clear national interests in traditional terms — was 
cancelled shortly after 18 us Army Rangers were killed. In his evalu- 
ation, Walter Clarke, Deputy Chief of Mission ‘Operation Restore 
Hope’, expressed his hopes that the lesson of this intervention will 
not be that humanitarian interventions will disappear: despite the 
mismanagement, ‘an estimated 100,000 lives were saved’ (Clarke 
and Herbst, 1996). Yet, he and co-author Jeffrey Herbst rightly no- 
ticed how the 1995 edition of UN Secretary-General Boutros Boutros 
Ghali’s An Agenda for Peace ‘expressed less optimism about the pos- 
sibilities for intervention than he did in the 1992 (first) edition ...’ 
(Clarke and Herbst, 1996). Genocides in Rwanda (around 800,000 
Rwandans, mainly Tutsis, were killed within three months in 1994) 
and in Sudan (the systemic killing of black people by Janjaweed mili- 
tias in Darfur since 2003, resulting in about 400,000 casualties and 
2.5 million displaced people in April 2005, were and are largely neg- 
lected by the ‘international community’ .‘5 

Apparently, humanitarian concerns alone are insufficient to put 
the lives of ‘human security soldiers’ at risk. This can be linked to the 
indivisible peace argument: for direct interventions, higher stakes are 
required. The 2006 war between Israel and Hezbollah immediately 
upset politics worldwide. Catastrophic escalation scenarios in the 
Middle East are much closer to the politician’s, the journalist’s and 
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the academic’s minds than common fate scenarios related to remote 
suffering. Hence, in the context of discussions about third-party in- 
terventions, the human security argument is mainly a trump in the 
hands of those favouring more active (military) involvement in the 
many high and low intensity conflicts worldwide. 

The Human Security Report 2005 (Mack and Nielsen, 2005) tries 
to break through the Western bias of the concept by also looking at 
crime-related victims, but the attempt fails methodologically. The 
authors aggregate their figures at the state level, which, due to differ- 
ences in size, leads to all kinds of statistical distortions. Moreover, 
crime figures are not yet included in their Human Security Index 
(Hs1) (Mack and Nielsen, 2005: 92). The HS1 is solely based on crite- 
ria related to political violence, human rights abuse, and state (!) sta- 
bility. This way, human security remains an issue for rogue states and 
failed states only. Statistically stable democracies appear immune for 
human security offences. A different aggregation of facts is needed to 
escape state-centric and political-violence-based representations of 
human security. This is easier said than done. The Hs! suffers from 
the same problems as the Human Development Index (HD1) or all 
other attempts to put individuals before states. Fact finding is often 
based on data aggregated at the state level; it follows birth registers, 
tax regimes and crime records of governmental bureaucracies (all of 
which, by the way, shows the continued dominance of the state sys- 
tem in understanding the problems of globalisation). 


Searching for the Human in Human Security 


Who then defines which humans need protection and which humans 
should risk their lives to provide this? For protection the emphasis 
tends to be on the weak and oppressed ‘ordinary’ people. But are they 
at stake as individuals or only as a group? If they are at stake as a 
group, we do not need the concept of human security to deal with 
them: if group identity comes before the individual, this can be better 
defined in terms of societal security (Buzan, Wæver and De Wilde, 
1998; Wever, Buzan and De Wilde, forthcoming). When the individ- 
ual is pushed forward, this is often to represent the group’s case: pic- 
tures of tortured or starving people, for example, generally are about 
the situation in which the violence occurs, not about the particular 
individual portrayed. 
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When people are at stake as individuals rather than symbols, insol- 
uble contradictions emerge. The security of high-placed officials, 
politicians, businessmen, artists and so on traditionally has been the 
subject of individual security policies; this is expressed well by the 
word ‘bodyguard’. But how to protect the life of an individual when 
the life of the bodyguard is as important as the life of the president 
s/he protects? Now, the difference is in what they represent in society. 
Media are more concerned about civilian casualties of political vio- 
lence than about military ones. It makes a difference if getting killed 
is part of your professional risks or not. The price of blood depends 
on social structures. Human security advocates suggest these socie- 
tal differentiations should be lifted, but can we have social life with- 
out Galtung’s ‘cultural violence’? A complete liberal interpretation 
of human security would boil down to nineteenth-century anar- 
chism. This again shows its theoretical shortcomings. But for its 
practical usage, one does not need to go that far. In practical politics 
human security works to counterbalance dominant security policies. 
It is not about designating individuals as referent objects, but about 
countering dominant state-centric thinking. 


Types of Government and Human Security Initiatives 


The human security discourse gives expression to the apparent need 
to rethink the sovereignty-based distinction between internal and ex- 
ternal security as it is taught in textbooks. Traditionally, the security 
concerns among people within a society are defined in different 
terms than security concerns between societies. Within societies, se- 
curity discourses are about law and order. Between societies, security 
discourses are about war and peace. Within societies, police forces 
form the coercive element of governance. Between societies, military 
forces form the coercive end. The sovereign state functions as the piv- 
otal actor in this logic. Therefore, from a traditional perspective, 
state security comes first. 

The conceptual and geopolitical borders between police and mili- 
tary tasks, however, are disappearing as a result of the processes de- 
scribed above: a new phase of globalisation combined with a new po- 
litical world order. Historically, the military serves the state and the 
state only. Its proper place is in the barracks. Only in times of existen- 
tial threats to the state is it needed in society. In autocracies, its socie- 
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tal presence is permanent, and its role is repressive (because the exis- 
tential threat to the state, read: ruling elite, is perceived to be perma- 
nent). In all other types of regimes, its main focus is on external 
threats to the state. 

Originally, police forces also protected first and above all the inter- 
ests of the ruling elite, but they emerged in urbanised contexts where 
they gained more general roles in directing daily affairs of human 
traffic (Tilly, 1990). Their proper place is in society, where they per- 
manently deal with law and order issues. Together with the judiciary 
and penitentiary institutions, police forces determine the quality of 
the legal order, as concluded by Tor Tanke Holm and Espen Barth 
Eide (2000), years before the world was confronted with the drama 
in Iraq. Their main focus is on internal security — in most states com- 
bining state and human security concerns. 

Crossing both spheres is the role of intelligence: secret services op- 
erate across borders (often using diplomatic channels) to estimate ag- 
gressive intentions and capacities of foreign governments or, nowa- 
days, terrorist networks, and operate in the private sphere of citizens 
at home and abroad to estimate revolutionary intentions and capaci- 
ties of oppositional groups. So far, intelligence, like the military, only 
serves state security (Scott and Jackson, 2004). A human security 
perspective intends to change this, but the historical legacy is huge. 

The operational aspects of such a change have been put on the 
agenda (see the Barcelona Report, 2003; Coker, 2001: ch. 5; 
Winslow, 2002; and chapter 6 by Joseph Soeters in this volume) but 
there are also conceptual aspects. The concept of human security can 
only make sense if the freedom from fear agenda covers the whole 
range of manifestations of violence against individuals. In this re- 
spect, Caroline Moser (2004: 5) provides a useful overview of the 
types of violence that should be part of the Human Security Index. 
She aims at analysing urban violence, but in face of globalisation this 
urban agenda and the global agenda are largely the same. Terrorism 
needs to be added to the manifestations of political violence she men- 
tions, but this agenda covers what should and should not be covered 
by a human security agenda fairly well (compare the comprehensive 
human security agenda drafted by Hans Günther Brauch, 2005: 22- 
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Table1 Roadmap of categories, types and manifestations of violence in 


urban areas 


Categoryof Types of violence by perpetra- 
violence tors and/or victims 


Manifestations 


Political State and non-state violence 


Guerrilla conflict 

Paramilitary conflict 

Political assassinations 

Armed conflict between political 
parties 


Institutional Violence of state and other 
‘informal’ institutions 
Including the private sector 


Extra-judical killings by police 
Physical or psychological abuse by 
health and education workers 
State or community vigilante- 
directed social cleansing of gangs 
and street children 

Lynching of suspected criminals by 
community members 


Economic Organised crime 
Business interests 
Delinquents 
Robbers 


Intimidation and violence as 
means of resolving economic 
disputes 

Street theft, robbery and crime 
Kidnapping 

Armed-robbery 
Drug-trafficking 

Car theft and other contraband 
activities 

Small-arms dealing 

Assaults including killing and rape 
in the course of economic crimes 
Trafficking in prostitutes 
Conflict over scarce resources 


Economic/ Gangs 
social Street children (boys and girls) 
Ethnic violence 


Territorial or identity-based ‘turf’ 
violence, robbery, theft 

Petty theft 

Communial riots 


Social Intimate partner violence 
inside the home 
Sexual violence (including 
rape) inthe publicarea 
Child abuse: boys and girls 
Inter-generational conflict 
between parent and children 
Gratuitous/routine daily 
violence 


Physical or psychological male- 
female abuse 

Physical and sexual abuse, part- 
iculary prevalent in the case of 
stepfathers but also uncles 
Physical and psychological abuse 
Incivility in areas such as traffic, 
road rage, bar fights and street 
confrontations 

Arguments that get out of control 


Source: Moser, 2004: 5. 
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Do we really want human security to cover all of this? Conceptual- 
ly there is little choice. This is the minimum one gets filling in a notion 
like ‘freedom from fear’ at an individual level: from a violent hus- 
band to nine-eleven, from a street murder to a holocaust. Interesting- 
ly, the only way to get a grip on this is by shifting the analysis back 
from the individual’s fear to the social contexts causing it. Hence the 
perceived quality of the society and its governance — the overall so- 
cial-political situation — becomes the actual indicator of human secu- 
rity. 

In this context it makes sense to link the concept of human security 
to Barry Buzan’s distinction between strong and weak states (Buzan, 
1991: 96-107), and to stretch its logic to incorporate sub-state gov- 
ernmental levels such as provinces and (especially) major cities. The 
weak/strong distinction rests on the degree of social-political cohe- 
sion within the unit under consideration. Cohesion is high for strong 
units and low for weak ones (hence strong or weak is unrelated to 
military or economic power). The urban level deserves separate at- 
tention because half of the world population lives in urbanised areas, 
and most of the public violence occurs there (Axworthy, Fallick and 
Ross, 2005; www.citymayors.com). 

The notion of strong and weak government can be related to the 
level of repression a government uses to stay in power. The higher the 
budgets per capita for policing, domestic intelligence (spying), and 
domestic deployment of the military are, the weaker the government. 
The higher the perceived need to lift (part of) human rights or the 
more often emergency situations are declared, the weaker the gov- 
ernment. Phrased differently, the more the manifestations in Moser’s 
table occur, the weaker the state and the stronger the urge to replace 
state-centric security policies by local initiatives. Human security 
initiatives from below can be expected in reaction to weak states. 

Weak states come in two forms: cases of failing government and 
cases of repressive government. In the first case, the public sector has 
lost its protective functions. In the second case the private sector has 
lost its protective functions. 

In the failed state scenario the public sphere disappears, and all pol- 
itics becomes private business. Out of this situation, in the longer 
run, new state formation processes may emerge. Charles Tilly (1990, 
1994) has provided a by-now classic account of how the monopolisa- 
tion and merger of capital and means for coercion has been at the 
root of state formation processes in Europe. The third crucial ele- 
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ment is group identity: the sharing of myths about origin, solidarity 
and destiny, varying from kinship and nationalism to religion and 
ideology. Obviously, the three elements, carrots, sticks and group- 
think, have an impact on each other. Human security concerns seem 
to be at the basis of this, but it takes a (violent) form the literature 
does not seem to welcome. 

Bayart, Ellis and Hibou (1999) point at a bottom-up state-forma- 
tion process in parts of Africa, where so-called ethnic wars in fact 
boil down to a version of gang wars about control of natural re- 
sources like diamond mines. Similar developments take place in other 
parts of the world, notably Colombia. It is the logic of inner city war- 
fare: territorial control as a basis for exploitation (taxation). If the 
ruling criminal organisation (the elite) does more than spread fear, 
and also renders social public services, including education, external 
security and administration of justice in private conflicts, it will grad- 
ually gain some legitimacy. Ultimately, the leviathan may be tamed, 
and the government becomes the servant of its subjects, and sover- 
eignty rests with the people — a so-called process of democratisa- 
tion.'¢ In the absence of a well-functioning public sector, human se- 
curity from below begins as a self-help policy. 

In the chapters by Mient Jan Faber, Walid Salem, Jan Terpstra and 
Eyal Ben-Ari, practices of such policies are discussed. But in the cases 
discussed by them, there are still established authorities involved, ei- 
ther local ones or intervening third parties. The human security poli- 
cies they describe go beyond self-organisation. They are also about a 
struggle for power against other groups in society: one self-help 
group against another, and all of them trying to achieve outside sup- 
port of potential allies for their cause. A problem for theorising hu- 
man security initiatives from below is that the same logic applies to 
criminal groups in weak states. André Standing (2003) provides a 
telling case study about organised crime at the Cape Flats in Cape 
Town, South Africa. He shows that organised crime represents ‘a ra- 
tional response of survival and resistance’ and that the ‘crime bosses 
derive community toleration and respect by performing functions 
traditionally associated with the state’ (Standing, 2003: 1, 9). Advo- 
cates of human security from below, however, tend to be as sceptical 
about criminal violence as they are about state violence; allowing vio- 
lence only to serve justice, which boils down to the protection of hu- 
man rights — and human rights only. Hence, the logical plea of Mary 
Kaldor (chapter 2) to work towards a theory of ‘just peace’: if the dis- 
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tinction between war-related violence and violence in times of peace 
can no longer be made, the legal distinction between jus in bello and 
jus in pace can better be lifted. In case of ‘just peace’, at all times, all 
types of violence have to be addressed as part of the ‘normal’ order 
rather than a part of (temporary) emergency measures. The alterna- 
tive is that normal life will be defined as a ‘permanent emergency situ- 
ation’.'7 

In failing states new struggles for power emerge from below. In au- 
tocracies these struggles have produced a peculiar outcome: one 
group has won the struggle for accumulating capital and means of 
coercion, but has not won the struggle for the hearts and minds of 
sufficient subjects. Therefore, this group can only rule by repression 
and spreading fear. In the autocratic state scenario the private sector 
disappears. All social behaviour is subject to public control. Big 
brother is watching you. Human security from below in these cir- 
cumstances is about resistance and liberation movements. 

Obviously, in the present phase of globalisation self-help groups in 
(partially) failed states and resistance groups in (partially) autocratic 
states do not function in isolation. Street gangs are part of global net- 
works of organised crime, mainly related to drug trafficking and 
prostitution (Standing, 2003; Vayrynen, 2003; Hagedorn, 2005). 
Dissidents in the former Soviet Union and its satellite states were part 
of global networks of peace movements (be it, I think, less efficiently 
organised than the crime scene), and Western secret services. Terror- 
ists are online. With or without media attention, all local conflicts 
have a wider context, economically, socially and/or politically. Ex- 
treme isolationism as in the cases of North Korea or the Amazon In- 
dians is almost impossible. North Korea needs extreme repression, 
loads of barbed wire and long-range missiles to secure its isolation. In 
1989, the Amazon Indians found their way to the headquarters of the 
World Bank to demonstrate against the financing of a huge barrage. 
Human security initiatives from below always involve global connec- 
tions. The intensity of third-party involvement, however, can vary 
substantially because it involves policy choices by these parties. 


Is There a Conclusion? 
A basic problem of concepts like human security is that one cannot be 


against it. (This is true for a range of similar political concepts like 
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peacekeeping or conflict prevention.) Saying ‘human security’ paral- 
yses opposition. How to oppose an argument that says ‘these people 
have a right to live’, ‘they need our protection’, ‘immediately’, ‘to- 
morrow may be too late’? The problem is in the consequence of such 
a plea: natural disasters aside, the miserable conditions out of which 
the referent object has to be rescued are caused by other human be- 
ings, and the rescuers are humans too. The need to protect the human 
security of one group generally implies a threat to the human security 
of others. A painful paradox occurs, especially when ‘human securi- 
ty’ legitimates violence and repression. 

A human security policy by military and/or police means implies 
permission to arrest or even kill at least some people, that is, the (sup- 
posed) violators of human security. This makes human security a 
dodgy concept, especially in the hands of great powers and super- 
powers (Paris, 2001; Slim, 2001; De Wilde, 2006). us President 
George W. Bush showed himself to be a strong advocate of human se- 
curity when he promised the peoples of the world that ‘All who live in 
tyranny and hopelessness can know: the United States will not ignore 
your oppression, or excuse your oppressors. When you stand for 
your liberty, we will stand with you’.‘® To avoid or limit potential 
Machiavellian use of the concept, it becomes crucial how the concept 
is put into practice. 

One way of putting it into practice is unrelated to conceptualising 
human security. It is about doing it. Examples of this were seen in the 
small groups trying to protect themselves from direct dangers that 
were described in part 111 of this book. But should we analyse bot- 
tom-up self-help initiatives in terms of human security? Again, the 
use of violence is a threshold beyond which a human security per- 
spective becomes obscure; as soon as these self-help groups apply vio- 
lence as part of their survival strategy, the distinction from tradition- 
al mafias, traditional guerrilla movements or terrorist organisations 
gets blurred. How to analyse the evolution of the PLO, the PKK or ETA 
in terms of human security? For their adherents, they will be champi- 
ons of human security, for their victims, gross offenders. How to 
analyse gangs in failed states or failed cities? Situations such as 
peace-building in Afghanistan show the reality of the dilemmas in- 
volved: if NATO troops in Uruzgan want to increase the civil-military 
cooperation and gain the hearts and minds of the local population 
(whose human security is at stake), they have to turn a blind eye to 
the vast poppy industry — the best local guarantee for freedom from 
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want. So while the Taliban is subject to criminalisation, some local 
warlords and captains of crime will become allies. Probably structur- 
al change of the world economy or fundamental redefinition of illegal 
drugs is needed to really create freedom from fear and want in such 
regions. In their absence, third-party interference implies give and 
take involving difficult moral choices. By linking human security to 
structural violence (recall its origin in development studies rather 
than security studies) local self-help groups can easily use its logic for 
radicalisation and justification of direct violence. Third parties will 
then be confused rather than helped by an appeal to human security. 
Still, local groups are well-advised to use this appealing rhetoric, just 
as President Bush is. 

Therefore, for the sake of analysis, a human rights perspective 
should be preferred to a human security framework. The Human Se- 
curity Index suffers from the problem that ‘security’ as such has no 
positive meaning. It can only refer to the absence of threat (Buzan, 
Wever and De Wilde, 1998). Defining these threats in terms of hu- 
man security boils down to using development indicators on the one 
hand (for which we can already use the Human Development Index) 
and records of human rights violations on the other hand. In terms of 
human rights it is possible to define offenders and victims; in case of 
human security, a puzzle emerges about whose security comes first 
and what legitimate means to defend or obtain it are. 

The more interesting aspect of putting human security concerns 
into practice is related to the blurring distinction between military, 
police and intelligence. Can we restructure these organisations in 
such a way that they serve the societies in which they operate? It 
seems we have to. But especially for the military and for intelligence, 
a shift of referent object from the state and its territory to people in 
general and those in foreign territories in particular is quite funda- 
mental. It is illustrative that the pioneer of human security, Canada, 
faced with the kind of resistance in Afghanistan has moved back to 
traditional hard power approaches (Moens, 2007). Yet, other recent 
experiences show that in the face of the present phase of globalisa- 
tion, there is only limited room left for traditional military strategic 
thinking. At best it fills a phase in a conflict cycle. The Us occupation 
of Iraq in 2003 clearly showed the limits of military success. The mil- 
itary success of the coalition that occupied Afghanistan in 2001- 
2002 has shown similar limits. The humanitarian intervention in So- 
malia in 1992-1993 taught the same lesson. If the military wants to 
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move beyond its traditional tasks (deterrence by the ability to apply 
direct violence, and by preserving a dreaded reputation), it has to be 
trained like police officers, diplomats and development workers. At 
the same time, police forces and intelligence agencies are increasingly 
confronted with the flipside of globalisation within their own society. 
In relation to the Global War on Terrorism, this partly implies a shift 
of referent object towards the state: privacy rights are under pres- 
sure, freedom of movement is restricted, compulsory identification 
has been moved from the state borders to every street corner and 
public building. A human security discourse therefore may be neces- 
sary to counterbalance militarisation of police and intelligence, and 
to stimulate socialisation of the military. 

In the end, there is no conclusion: arguing human security against 
state security makes sense if states have narrow perceptions of them- 
selves; arguing human security against military security makes sense 
if troops lose sight of their peace-building tasks; arguing human secu- 
rity against economic security makes sense if corporations think of 
profit only. It is a strong discourse in favour of the oppressed. It is a 
dangerous tool, however, in the hands of the strong: it can legitimise 
dubious interventions and arrests while missing the precision of the 
human rights discourse. On balance, the discourse must be wel- 
comed and stretched. Just like imprecise concepts such as ‘sustain- 
ability’ and ‘good governance’ (see chapter 1), ‘human security’ may 
turn out to be a pivotal concept in a very long struggle to improve the 
quality of world society. 


Notes 


t Sverre Lodgaard (2004: 22) points to a similar link. For contemporary uses of 
the concept in a context relevant to the human security discourse, see (among 
others) Farmer, 1996; Christie, 1997. 

2 Securitisation theory (Buzan, Wever and De Wilde, 1998; Wæver, Buzan and 
De Wilde, forthcoming) provides a useful framework for analysing this 
process of position taking. 

3 In 2005, the International Labour Organisation (ILO) estimated that 12.3 
million people are victims of forced labour; 9.8 million are exploited by pri- 
vate actors; 2.5 million are exploited by states or rebel military groups (ILO, 
2005: 10). Note that the 1Lo is aware of the human security context of their 
work (Tapiola, 2005). See also Väyrynen, 2003: 15-19. 
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4 See also: De Wilde, 2004. Be aware that bipolarity is a simplification. Also, 
during the Cold War there were remarkable differences at the sub-system lev- 
el: Latin America was almost unipolar, while Asia was tripolar. 

5 See the White House’s progress report on www.whitehouse.gov/homeland/ 
progress/. 

6 The damage caused by the four hijacked airplanes crashing into the World 
Trade Centre in New York and the Pentagon in Washington on September 11, 
2001 is negligible in societal terms (compare the about 3,000 casualties of 
9/11 with the about 43,000 annual traffic-related deaths in the us: www.us- 
atoday.com/news/nation/2003-07-17-traffic-deaths_x.htm). 

7 See e.g. the excellent study about the political impact of the internet in Indone- 
sia by Merlyna Lim (2005). 

8 European Court of Human Rights, www.echr.coe.int. 

9 In 2006, the Netherlands, for example, was strongly criticised for their inhu- 
mane policies towards failed asylum seekers (Council of Europe, Resolution 
1483, 2006). 

to World Bank, www.worldbank.org/in. 

11 See resp. World Bank, www.worldbank.org/pl, and us Census Bureau, 
WWWw.census.gov. 

12 One of the Millennium Development Goals is to reduce the percentage of 
people living in poverty worldwide from 28 per cent in 1990 to 12.7 per cent 
in 2015 (http://ddp-ext.worldbank.org/ext/GMIS/home.do?siteId=2). 

13 See: www.ploughshares.ca/libraries/ACRText/ACR-Liberia.html. 

14 Us Department of Justice’s Bureau of Justice Statistics: www.ojp.usdoj.gov/ 
bjs. 

15 See: www.darfurgenocide.org. 

16 Note that the origin of the Leviathan in this reading of state formation differs 
from Thomas Hobbes’ theory: he argues that individuals, out of self-interest 
(human security concerns?), decide to surrender and pool parts of their origi- 
nal sovereignty in order to escape from the ‘state of nature’, which he de- 
scribes in terms that come close to the reports about failed states like Liberia 
or Sierra Leone (Crisis Group, 2004). Result of pooling sovereignty rights is 
the creation of a leviathan: a monster with almost unlimited power. But, like 
Rousseau, Hobbes (1651) offers a social contract theory of sovereignty. In 
Tilly’s reading, the social contract is not the origin of power but a hard-fought 
victory over it. 

17 For a balanced discussion of the question if war should be treated as a phe- 
nomenon with its own legal and moral rules or should be subjected to undif- 
ferentiated universal rules, see Neff, 2005. 

18 G.W. Bush, www.whitehouse.gov/inaugural, 20 January 2005. 
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